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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
ee 


Yravels in China, containing Defcriptions, Obfervations, and Compari- 
fins, made and colleed in the Courfe of a fhort Refidence at the lm- 
perial Palace of Yuen-Min-Yuen, and on a fubfequent ‘fourney 
throush ihe Country from Pekin to Canton. In which it 1s attempted 
to appreciate the Rank that this. extraordinary Empire may be con- 
fidered to hold in the Scale of Civilized Nations. By John Barrow, 
Etg. late Private Secretary to the Earl of Macartney, and Ong of 
his Suite as Ambaflador from the King of Great Britain to the 
Emperor of China, Illuftrated with feveral Engravings. to. 
Pr. 632. i. ras. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1804. 


R. BARROW is one of thofe intelligent travellers whofe works 

we always take up with pleafure, and never lay down without 
having derived a very confiderable portion of information and amufe- 
ment from the perufal ofthem, The travels before us are intended to 
ferve as akind of fupplement to the very able and interetting account 
of Lord Macartney’s Embafly to China, by the late Sir George Staun- 
ton; and from the more accurate delineation of Chinefe manners and 
cuftoms, and from a variety of new and important facts, and of other - 
details into which it was foreign from the purpofe of Sir G. S, to 
enter, it muft be confidersd as a moft valuable addition to that {plendid 
work. Mr. Barrow, too, has done, what it is the duty of every 
traveller to do, who means to communicate the retule of his enquiries 
to the public ; he has correéted the errors of preceding writers, and 
has been particularly careful to indicate the fictitious accounts of 
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foreign miffionaries, which had been promulgated with incr cafed A con. 
fidence, from the extreme diiliculty, if not the impratticability, of 
confutation. 

It has been fuppofed, and, indeed, aflerted, that Lord Macartney 
em bally failed in con fequence > of the ileady re fufal of that nobleman 
and his fuite, to comply with the degrading ceremonials of the C wer ch 
Court. But the falihood of this affertic mn is clearly demonftrated by 
Mr. Barrow, who fhews, from the account of Mr. Van Braam, a 
others, who attended the Dutch enbally, in the following years 
which embafly failed {till more completely, although the perfon s who 
compofed it ftu di ioufly forbor € to iplit on that rock on w hich, they 
affirmed, their predeceffors bad been th ipwrecked, and implic citly COM 
plied with every ceremony, which not only the etiquette of the Inn 
perial Court, but the whim and caprice of the Imperial Mini! Hen, 
exacted. ‘The pute h, tco, experienced every fpecies of indizni.y, 
and were treated with every mark of contempt, while the Engliih [oe 
ceived more Scolees than were ever befere beitowed on any foreigners 


The Portuguefe miffionary at Pekin, indeed; endeavoured, by a bat 


mifreprefentation, to prejudice the Emperor againtt our embaily, but 


the tfhallow and unpl rincipled artifice being {predily expofed by the 
Viceroy of Canton, the miffionary was co mel! ed to beg pardon on 
his knees, and the 7 ucbith acquired add i tional rep. tation from tats 
bafe attempt to tarnifh their fame, and to prevent their defigns. 


Independent, however, of the machinations of miffionaries, fuch is the 
pride and the havglty infolence of the Chinefe government, that, in np 


infiance on record, but that of the Briuta embafly, haa it ever relaxed froth 
its long efablithed cufloms, nor acquiefced in any demanda of foreign an 


bail adors, “whethi rthe tone in which they were made was fupplicating or 
authoritative. ‘Lhe forms of the court they contend to be a3 immmutab®e 
as were the laws of the Meces and Perf ns. Every thing muft be con- 
dud by prefcriptive ufage, and no deviation allowed from the rules 
Which for ages have been etiablifhed by — and regiftered by the council 
of ordinances ; much Jets the remillon cf any duty that rs ght derogate 
from the reverence and refpect which are conticered to be due to the pere 
fon of the Emperor.” 


Obferving on the exaggerated accounts of fome of the miffionaries, 
refpectiog the extraordinary civilization of China, Mr. Barrow ob- 
ferves, that China, from the earlieft times to the clofe of the fixe 
teenth century, was certainly more civilized than any past of Europe. 
But, he afferts, that, from that pesis J to the preient time, they have 
made very flow advanecs indeed In civiiization, while the prog xrefs of 
Europe has been moti rapid. Tndsed, fromthe account ot this ably 
traveller, the fidelity of which there can be no reafon to queftion, 
Europeans have not the lealt caufe to en y the Chinefe for their 
knowledge of the arts, and for any of the characteriftics of fuperigf 
civilization. 

At the entrance of the river Pei-ho, the embally were met by a fuffi- 
e®nt nunaber of moft convenient yachts, and twe gilicers frgm Court, 
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to convey them to the capiral. ray their route, they experienced 
every po! ible attention, and fared mef fumptuoully. Indeed, no- 
thing ap] | ears to have been omitted th it couid infpire them with a 
ie Wea Ol t! ic he {pitatity, pows ry and maenibecence of the Eape- 

But the appearance of the country was by no means fuch as to 
wala the expectations which had been raifed by the pompous ac- 
counts of preceding travellers 


« Nothing that couid convey the idea of extr aordinary wealih or comfort 
gmong the inhabitants, or of extr ordinary abundance and fervlity in the 
country, (unlefs in the cop 1ous | rapplice of our provifions) had yet occurred, 
either at Chu/rn or in the firft three days’ fail up the Pei-4o towards the ca- 
pital. The land on both fides was low and flat, and inflead of hedge-rows, 
trenches were dug to mark the boundaries of property. A {mall proportion 
only was under cultivation, The greater part apgeared to be four fwampy 
ground, covered with coarfle ¢ corals, with ruthes, and the common reed. 
There were few trees, exc pt ne ar the villages, which were of mean ap 
pearance, the houfes generally confifting of mud walls, one flory in height, 
and thatched with firaw or ruthes. Here and there a folitary cottage in- 
tervened, but nothing that bore any refemblance to the refidence of a gene 
tleman, or that cou! id eyen be called a comfortable farm-houfe. And al- 
th ugh villages were numerous, no aflemblage of houfes were perceived, 
that properly could be clailed under the name of a town, except that of 
See-koo, near the mouth of the river, and /a-hoo, a few miles higher, 
ety we proceeded to the diftance of about ninety miles, when we entered 

the fuburbs of the large city of Tienfing, ftretching, like London on the 
Thames, for feveral miles along each basik 0 f the river Pei-bo. But nei- 
ther the buildings nor the river would bear any comparifon, even with 
thofe parts about Redriff: (Rotherhithe) and Wapping. Every thing, ia 
fact, that we had hitherto feen wore an air of poverty and meannets., 
After a long confinement on board a fhip, to thote at lea‘t who are not ac- 
cuftoned to it, aimott any country appears to poitets the charms of a no a- 
dife; yet on our irk landing i in this celebrated empire to the prefent place, 
Which is no great diftance from the hin ety fam perfuaded, that every 
individual of the embafly felt himfelf rather difappoint ' in the expecta- 
tions he had formed. If any thing pir ne admiration, it was the vait 
multitudes of people that, from our firtt arrival, bad daily flocked down 
to the banks of the river, of both fexes and of al ages. ‘Their general ap- 
pearance, however, was not fuch as to indicate any ¢ xtraordin: ary degree of 
happinets or comfort. oe bet drefled men wore a fort of velvet cap en 
their he: ds, a thort yack I, buttoned clofe round the neck, and toldei 
acrofs the breaft, the fleeves remarkably wide; the materials cotton cloih, 
black, blue, or brown filk, or kv ropean camblet; they wore quilted pet- 
licoats, and black fattin boots. ‘The common people were Crefled in large 
ftraw hats, blue or black cotton frocks, wide cotton trowters, and thick 
e@umfy fhoes, fometimes made of iiraw. Some had coarle fiockings of 
Cotton cloth; the legs of others were naked. A fingle pair of drawers 
conftituted indeed the whole closhin: of a creat port not the crowd, 

“Ne ‘ver were poor women {tied out in a flyle fo difadvantageous for 
o (ting off theis charms as thofe who made their appear ‘ance on the banks 

fthe Pe iehbo: and we alicrwards found that the drets of thefe, with fome 
Light Variations, was the common mode of the country. Banches of large 
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artificial flowers, generally refembling a/ers, whofe colours were red, blue, 
ar yellow, were ftuck on thei: jet-black hair, which, without any preten. 
fions to tafte or freedom, was fcrewed up cloje behind, and folded into q 
ridge or knot acrofs the crown of the head, not very unlike (except in the 
want of tafle) to the prefent mode in which the yc ung lacics of England 
bra.d their locks. Two bodkins of {ilver,-brafs, or iron, were confp. 
enovfly placed behind the head, in the form of an oblique crofs, which 
the common mode of Malay women. ‘Their faces and necks were daubed 
with white paint, the eyebrows blackened, and on the center of the lower 
lip, and at the point of the chin, were two {pots, about the fize of a fmall 
wafer, of a deep vermillion colour. A blue cotton frock, like that of the 
men, reaching in fome to the middle of the thigh, in others to the knee, 
was almoft univerfal, A pair of wide trowfe s, of different colour-, but 
commonly either red, green, or yellow, extended a little below the culf of 
the leg, where they were drawn clofe, in order the better to difplay an 
ank!e and a foot, which for fingularity at leaff, may challenge the whole 
world. This diltorted and difproportionste member confilts of a foot that 
has been cramped in its growth, to the length cf four or five inches, and 
an ankle that is generally {wollen in the fame proportion that the foot is 
diminifhed. The little thoe is as {ne as tinfel and tawdry can make it, 
and the ankle is bandaged round with party-coloured clothes, ornamented 
with fringe and taflels; and fuch a leg and foot, thus drefled out, are com 
fidered in China as fuperiatively beantiful. 

“ The conftant pain and unealinefs that female children muft necetl 
rily fuffer, in the act of comprefling, by means of bandages, the toes undes 
the fole of the foot, and retaining thern in that poefition until they literally 
grow into and kec. mea part of it; and by forcing the heel forward, uuti) 
it is entirely obliterated, make it the more wonderful how a cuftom, fo ur 
natural and inhuman, fhould have continued for fo many ages, at leaf 
fuch is the opinion, that its origin is entircly unkrown, or explained by 
fuch fabulous abfurdities as are too ridiculous to effign for its adoption.” 


Of the cleanlinefs of the Chinese we have a mo unfavourable ac- 
count. 


« The interior wrappers of the ladies’ feet are ‘aid to be feldom changed, 
remaining, fometimes, until they can no longer hold together; a cuttom 
that conveys no favourable idea of Chinefe clean'inefs, ‘l his, indeed, 
forms no part of their character; on the contrary they are what Swift 
would call a frowazy people. The comfort of clean linen, or frequent 
change of under. garments, is equally unknown to the fovereign and to 
the peafant. <A fort of thin coarie filk fupplics tbe place of cotton or Jinea 
next the fkin, among t.e upper ranks; but the common people wear a 
coarfe kind of open cotton cloth. Jhefe vefiments are more rarely re- 
moved for the purpofe of wathing than for that of being replaced with new 
ones; and the confequence of tuch neglect or economy is, as might natue 
rally be fuppofed, an abundant increate of thofe vermin to whole produc- 
tion filthinefs is found to be molt favourable. ‘The highe t officers of ftate 


made no hefitation of calling their attendants in public to feck in their 
necks for thoie troubletome animals, which, when caug!.t, they very com- 
pofed|y put between theirteeth. hey carry no pocket han/kerchiefs, but 
generally blow theirs nofes into finall tuuare pieces of paper which fome of 


their 
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their attendants have ready prepared for the purpofe. Many are not fo 
deanly, but {pit about the rooms, or againft the wails like the French, 
and they wipe their dirty bands iu the fleeves of their gowns They fleep 
at night in the fame clothes they wear by day. Their bodies are as teldom 
wathed as their articles of drefs ‘iL hey never make ufe of the bath, nei- 
ther warm nor cold. Notwithitanding the vaft number of rivers and 
canals, with which every part of the country is interfected, | do not re- 
member to have {een a fingle groupe of boys bathing. ‘lhe men, in the 
hottett day of fummmer, make ule oi warm water ter wathing the hands and 
face. They are unacquainted with the ule of toap. We procured, in 
Pekin, a fort of Barilla, with which, and apricot ol, we manufactured a 
fufficient quantity of tiis article to wath our linen, which, however, w¢ 
weie under the neceflity of getting dove by our own ferv ants.” 


The embatly proceeded tor one hundred and feventy miles along the 
Pei-ho, and landed at the city of Z%vg-te/a0, twelve miles diftant from 
the capital, to which they repaired in clumfy ¢arriages, through 
roads, literally lined with aq immente population. The city of 
Pekin, properly Pe-ching, prefents an o long fquare, and is inclofed 
with a wa!l, fourteen miles in extent. “The houfes are low, mean, 
and inconvenient; but the fhops are gaudily decorated, very nume- 
rous, and well arranzed. “Ihe Emperor being, at this time, at hts 
palace of Gebel, in Vartary, whither he had gone to celebrate his 
approaching birth-day, Lord Macartney immediately repaired thither ; 
while our author, with tome other gentlemen attached to the embafly, 
had apartments affigned them in the imperial palace of Yuen-Mine 
Yuen, the grounds belonging to which are ftated to be four Englifh 
miles in diameter. 

The account of the imperial park or garden at Gehol, copied from 
a manuicript journal of Lord Macartney, is fo extremely curious, 
that, notwith{tanding its length, we fhail tranfcribe it for the grati- 
fication of our readers, to whom it will convey a more correct notion 
of Chinefe tafte in the arrangement and decoration of their grounds, 
in which they feem peculiarly to excel, than can be collected from 


any other publication. 


‘‘ Speaking of the route from Pekin to Gehol in Tartary, Lord Macart- 
ney obferves : ‘ Our journey, upon the whole, has been very pleafant, and 
being divided into feven da,s, not at all fatiguing. At the end of every 
ftage we have been Jodged and entertained in the wings or houfes adjoin. 
ing to the Emperor's palaces. Thete palaces, which occur at thort dif- 
tances from eich other on the road, have been built for his reception, on 
his annual vifit to Tartary. They are conftructed upon nearly the fame 
plan and in the fame taite. They front the fouth, and are ufually fituated 
on irregular ground near the bafis of gentle hills which, together with 
other adjoining vallies, are enclo‘ed by high walls and laid out in parks 
and pleafure grounds, with every poflible attention to picturefque beauty. 
Whenever water can be brought into the view it is not neglected; the 
diftant hills are planted, cultivated, or lett naked, according to their ace 
companiments in the profpeat. ‘The wall is often concealed in a funk 
fence, ig order to give an idea of greater extent. A Chinete prainnte 
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the painter of nature, and though totally ignorant of perfpective, a5 q 
{cience, produces the happieit effeats by the mana _ nt, or rather pen. 
cilling, of diftances, if 1 may ufe the expreflion, by relieving or keepin 


» 
down the features of the {cene, by contrafiing trees of a bright t with thofe 
of a duiky foliage, by bringing them forward, or throwing ts “m1 back, 
according to their bulk and “their figure, and by in troducing | buildines of 
different dimenfions, either heightened by ttrong colouring, or fof hy 


fimplicity and omiffion of ornament. , 

« The Emperor having been informed that. in the courfe of ou 
in China we had fhewn : a ftrong defire of teeing every thing cui { 
interefting, was pleafed to give dire€tions to the fir{t minifter to 


> 
his park or garden at Ge hol. It is called in Chinefe Van- : ; 
Paradife of ten thoufand (or innumerable) trees. In order to h thig 
gratification (which is confidered as an inflance of uncommon faycur) we 


rofe this morning at three o’clock an | went to the palace where we warted 


wiixed with all the great officers of fiate, for three hours (feeh is ihe ctis 
quette of the place) till the Emipei i appearance, <At Jat he came forth, 
borne in the ufual manner by tixteen perfons on a high open | keen, 
attended by guards, mufic, flandards, and umbrellas without : 
and obferving us, as we flood in the front line, gracioutiy becke to 
approach, having ordered his people to flop; he entered into cons a 
with us; and, with great affability of manner, told us that he was «4 Jus 


way to the page 1 1M here he ulually paid his morning devotions; that as 
we profeifed a dillerent religion from his he wor uld n t atk us to accome 
panv him, but that he had ordered his firft minifier and bsghin Colaos to 
conduct us through his garden, and to thew us whatever we were dcfirous 
aah feeing there. 


Having expretied my fenfe of this mark of his cot defce nfion in the 


wa ‘ 
proper manner, ‘and my increaling admiration of every thing | had yet ob- 
ferved at Gehol, I retired and, whilft he pro eed d to his adorations at 
the pagoda, I aceempanied the miniiters } and other great Colaos of the 


cowt to a pavilion prepared for us, from whence, after a thort collation, 
we tet out on hodeback to view this wonderfal gar rdens We rode about 
three miles through a very beautiful park kep tin the higheft order and 
much refembling the approach to Luton in Redfordihin ; the grounds 
gently undulated and chequered with various groupes of well contratfied 
trees in the ofiskip. As we moved onward an extentive lake appeared be- 
fore Sy the extremities of which feemed to lofe them ives ml diftance and 
obicurity. Here was a large and magnificent aoe ‘ady to receive us, 
and a number of fimaller ones for the attendants, elega: nth} - fitted up and 
adorned with numberlefS vanes, pendants, and fireame Ts. the fhores of 
the lake have all the varieties of thape, which the fancy of a painter can 
aleiine ite, and are 1o indented with bays, s, or broken with P rojectio ns, that 
almott every ftroke of the oar brought a new and unexpected object to our 
view. Nor are iflands wanting, but they are fitv ated only where they 
thauld be, eact in its proper place and having its proper character: one 
marked by a pagoda, or other building ; one quite deititute of ornament ; 
fome fmooth and level; fome fte ep and uneven; and others frowning 
with wood, or {miling with culture, Where any things particularly in- 
terefting were (o be feen we difembarked, from time to time, to vifit rhem, 
and I dare fay that, in the ccurle of our voyage, we fiopped at forty or 
fitty dilierent palaces} or pavilions. ‘Thefe are al] furnithed in the richeft 
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manner with piGurce of the Emperor's huntings and progreffes, with ftu- 

ndous vafes of jafper and agate; with the tines porcelain and Japan, 
aod with every kind of European toys and fAvg-/ongs; with fpheres, orre- 
ries, clocks, and mutical automatons of fuch exquifite workmanthip, and 
in fuch profahion, that ovr prefents muli fhrink trom the comparifon, and 
hide their diminifbed heads; and yet Lam told, that the fine things we have 
feen are far Satteded by others of ihe fame kind in the apartments of the 
ladies, and in the | asopean reposito ry at Yuen m2 mye in every one ot 
the pavillions was a throne, or impe ‘rial { ite, and a /én-jox, or fymbol of 
peace and profperity, placed at one hde of ke refembiin 1g that which the 
Rmperor delivered to me yetlerday for the King. 

“It would be an endleis tafk were | to attempt a detail of all the won- 
ders of this charming place. ‘There is no beauty of diftribution, no feature 
ef amenity, no reach of fancy which embellithes our pleafure grounds in 
England, that is not to be found here. Had China been acecilible to Mr, 
Browne or Mr. Hamilton, I fhould have fworn they had drawn their hap- 
pieft ideas from the rich fources, which 1 have t ified this day; for in the 
ceurfe of a few hours L have e: ijoyed fuch vicitlitudes of rural delight, ast 
did not conceive could be felt out of England, being at dilicrent momems 
enchanted by feenes perfectly fimilar to thofe I ha d known there, to the 
magnificence of Stowe, the fofter beauties of Wooburn, and the feiry-land 
of Paine’s Hill. 

“ One thing I was parficularly flruck with, I mean the happy choice of 
fituation for ornamental! buildings. From attention to this circumifiance 
they have not the air of being ct “owded or difproportioned ; they never in- 
trude upon the eye; but wherever they appear always fhew themfelves to 
advantage, and aid. improve, and enliven the profpect. 

“In many places the lake is overfpread with the Nenuphar or lotus 
(nelumbium) refembling our broad leaved water lilly. This is an accom 
paniment whi ch, thougn the Chinefe are pattionately fond of, cultivating 
it in all their pieces of ' water, I confelfs { don’t much admire.  Artifici a 
rocks and ponds with geld and filver fith are perhaps too often introduced, 
and the monftrous porcelain figures of lions al tygers, ufually placed be- 
fore the pavilions, are difpleafing to an Europe an eye: but thefe are trifles 
of no great moment ; and I am aftonifhed that now, after a fix hours eri 
tical furvey of thefe gardens, 4 can tearcely recollect any thing befides to 
find fault with 

‘ At our taking leave of the minifter, he told us that we had only feen 
the eattern fide of the gardens, but that the weftern fide, which was the 
larger part {till remained for him to fhew us, and that he fhould have that 
pleafure another day. 

* Accordingly, on the day of porgaad ge s anniverfary feftival, after 
the ce remony was ¢ nded, the firft or great Colao Ho-chun-tong, the Foo- 
leou, the Lvo-leou's brother Feo-chan-tong, and Song -ta-gin wiih the other 
gre at men who attended us two days fince, in our vifit to the eaftern gar- 
den, now propofed to accompany us to the weftern, which forms a firong 

contraft with the other, and exhibits all the fublimer beauties of natare in 
as high a degree as the part which we faw before pofletles the attraétions 
Oo! fottaefs and amenity. It is one of the fineft foreft-fcenes in the world ; 
wild, woody, mountainous and rocky, abounding with fiags and deer of 
different {pecies, and moft of the other beafts of the chace, not dangerous 
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“In many places immenfe woods, chiefly oaks, pines, and chefnuyt :, 
grow upon almoft perpendicular fteepis, and force their fturdy roots t! rong ch 
every refittance of furface and of foil, where vegetation would feem almot 
impofible. Thefe woods often clamber over the loftieft pinnacles o: é the 
ftony hills, or gathering on the ikirts of them, defeend with a rapid iweep, 
and bury themfelves in the deepefi vallies, There, at preper diltances, 
you find palaces, banquetting houfes, and monafteries, (but without hones) 
adapted to the fituation and circumftances of the place, fometimes with a 
rivulet on one hand, gently ftealing through the glade, at other wis! aca. 
tarac&t tumbling from above, raging with foam, and rebounding with a 
thoufand echoes from below, or filently engulphed in a gloomy pool, or 
yawning chafin. 

“ The roads by which we approached thefe romantic fcenes are often 
hewn out of the living rock, and conduéted round the hi! Is a kind of 
rugged ftair-cafe, and yet no accident occurred in our progre! s, not a falfe 
ftep difturbed the regularity of our cavalcade, though the acti are {pi- 
tited and all of them unfhod. From the great irre gularity of the ground, 
and the various heights to which we alcended, we had opportunities of 
catching many magnificent points of view by detached glances, but after 
wandering for feveral hours (and yet never wearied with wandering) weat 
Jaft reached a covered pavilion open on all fides, and fituated on a fuinmit 
fo elevated as perfe€lly to command the whole furrounding country to a 
vat extent. ‘The radius of the horizon I thould fuppofe to be at leatt 
twenty miles from the central fpot where we ftood, and certainly fo rich, 
fo various, fo beautiful, fo fublime a profpeé - eyes had never beheld. 
i faw every thing before me as on an i!luminated map, palaces, pagodas, 
towns, villages, farm-houfes, plains, and vallies, watered by innumerable 
fireams, hills waving with woods, and meadows coverd with catile of the 
moft beautiful marks and colours. All feemed to be nearly at my feet, and 
thata ftep would convey me within reach of them. 

“ J obferved here a vaft number of what we call in England /Ject cows, 
alfo fheet horfes, many pyeballs, dappled, mottled, and {potted, the latter 
chiefly ftrawberry. 

‘¢ From hence was pointed out to us by the minifter a vaft enclofure 
below, which, he faid, was not more acceflible to him than us, being 
never entered but by the Emperor, his women, or his eunuchs. It in- 
cludes within its bounds, though on a fma!ler fcale, mou of the beauties 
which ditinguith the eaftern and the weitern gardeas which we have al- 
ready feen 5 but from every thing 1 can learn it falls very fhort of the fan- 
ciful defcriptions which father Attiret and Sir William Chambers have 
intruded upon us as realities. That within thefe private retreats, various 
entertainments of the moft novel and expenfive nature are prepared and 
exhibited by the eunuchs, who are very numerous (perhaps fome thoufsnds) 
to amufe the Emperor and his ladies, I have no doubt; but that they are 
carried to all the length of extravagance and improbability thofe ge ntlemen 
have mentioned, I very much queftion, as trom every enquiry I have 
made (and I have not been {paring to make them) | have by no means 
futficient reafon to warrant me in acceding to, or confirming, the accounts 
which they have given us. 

“If any place in England can be faid in any refpe& to have fimilar 
features to the wefiern park, which I have feen this day, it is Lowther 
Ha)j in Wettmoreland, which (when 1 knew it many yeass ago) from the 
Cale ot 
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extent of profpect, the grand furrounding objets, the noble fituation, the 
diverfity of furface, the extenfive wo ds, and command of water, I thought 
might be r nderea by a man of fenie, fpirit, and tatte, the fineft Lcene in 
the Britith dominions.” 

‘ After this defcriptive and interefting detail of the beauties of the two 
fides of the imperial park or gardens at Gehol, his Lordthip makes a few 

eneral obfervations on Chinefe gardening, and the ornamenta! edifices 
that are ufually employed to aid the effect, as well as contribute to ule and 
convenience, ile oblerves,’ 

«# Whether our ftyle of gardening was really copied froia the Chinefe, 
or originated with ourfelves, I leave for vanity to aflert, and idlenefs ta 
difeufs. A difcovery which is the refult of good fente and reflexion may 
equally occur t® the moft diftant nations, without either borrowing from 
the other. ‘There is certainly a gv at analogy between our gardening and 
the Chinefe, but our excellence icems to be rather in improving nature, 
theirs to conquer her, and yet produce the fame effect. It is ind:tlcrent 
toa Chinefe where he makes his garden, whether on a fpot favoured, or 
abandoned, by the rural deities. if the latter, he invites therm, or comes 
pels them to return, His point is to change every ting from whac he 
found it, to explode the old fathion of the creation, and introduce novelty 
in every corner. If there be a watie, he adorns it with trees; if a dry de- 
fert, he waters it with a river, or floats it with a lake. If there be a 
fmooth flat, he varies it wiih all potlible conyerfions. He undulates the 
furface, he raifes it in hills, fcoops it into vallies, and roughens it with 
rocks, He foftens aiperities, brings amenity into the wildernefs, of ani- 
mates the tamenefs of an expanfe, by accompanying it with the majefty of 
a foreft. Deceptions and eye-traps the ¢ hinefe are not unacquainted with, 
but they ufe them very fparingly. I ebferved no aitificial ruins, caves, or 
hermitages. Though the tublime predominates in its proper ftation, you 
are infenfibly led to cc ntemplate it, not ftartled by its fadden intrufion, for 
in the plan cheerfulnefs is the principal feature, ard lights up the face of 
the fcene. ‘To enliven it flill more, the aid of architecture is invited; all 
the buildings are perfe&t of their kind, either elegantly fimple, or highly 
decorated, according to the effect that is intended to arife, erected at fuit- 
able diftances, and judicioufly contrafted, never crowded together in con- 
fufion, nor affectedly confronted, and ftaring at each other without mean- 
ing. Proper edifices in proper places. ‘Lhe fammer-houfe, the pavilion, 
the pagodas, have all their reipective fituations, which ¢écy diftingurth and 
improve, but which any otber fiructures would in ure or deform. The 
only things difagreeable to my eye are the large porcelain figures of lions, 
tygers, Xc. and the reugh hewn fteps, and hu.e matles of rock work, 
which they feem ftudious of introducing wear many of their Loutes and 
palaces. Confidering their general good tatie in the other points, 1 was 
much furprifed at this, and could only account for it, by the expence and 
the difficulty of bringing together fuch incongruities, for it is a commor 
eife& of enormous riches to puth every thing they cin procure to bomba 
and extravagance, which are the death of tatte. In other countries, how- 
ever, as well as in China, I have feen fome of the molt boatted feats, cither 
outgrowing their beauty from a plethora of their owner's wealth, cr be 
coming capricious and hypocoudriacal by a quackifh application of it. A 
few fine places, even in England, might be pointed out that are labouring 
wader thefe difegders ; not to mention fome celebrated boules where twifted 
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ftair-cafes, window-glafs cupolas, and embroidered chimney-pieces, con vey 
aothing to us but the whims rg dreams of fickly fancy, without an ; atom 
of grandeur, tafte, or proprict et 

«* The archite€ture of the Chine fe is of a peculiar fiyle, totally unlike any 
other, irreducible to our rules, but perfectly confiftent with its own. Ig 
has certain principles, froin which it never deviates, and although, when 
examined according to ours, it fins againit the ideas we have imbibed of 
diftribution, compofiti on, and proportion ; yet, upon the whole, it often 
produces a moft plealing eifect, as we fometimes fee a perion without 
a fingle good feature in his foc ce have, neverthelefs, a very agreeable coun- 
tenance.” 


We fhall refume our account of this interefting publication in our 
ext number. 


(To be continued. ) 


Hill’s Synanymes of the Latin Language. 
(Concluded frem p. 289.) 
\ N E are forry for being under the neceffity of faying fo; but 


% 
after the moft mature deliberation, it is our fet) ed opirion 
that Dr. Hill’s very laboured and voluminous work, which r . 
tainly have coft him much time to neers will never be ! 
as a ftandard book. It is wonderful indeed, when we conts.. . 
its fize, how {mall a portion of valuable information 1s to | 
from it; nor can we eafily conceive how a fcholar could ¢ 
write fo much a to teach fo little. But Dr. Hill perpetually be- 
wildezs himfelf in fcarch of ** f{cience falfely fo called,” arc sits 
us with the fe imp tance of a man who Clothes the mot trivial 
common-place remarks in the moft pompous language, and affects to 
treat the moit fuperhe: il conceptions with all the flacted precifion of 
the moit Proto und metaphyfician. He is, confequently, in number 
lefs articles of his work, infufFerab v ob{cure, tedious, and verbofe. 
Even where his meani: gis mpht at laff, it 1s often with confiderable 
difficulty dticovered ; and, rot unfrequently, when we have found it, 
it pays us but very poorly for our pains. He hes fo violent a pro- 
peniity to multiply te rms, tha on many occa lions, he employs a 


number of lines to acquaint ue with what would be better explained 
in as many words, Of this his diftinQion between AZors and Nes 
may be quoted as a pregnant inflanee. 

‘* Mors, Nex, agree, in deno aad h, but differ, in the manner in 
which it is effected. The former ignes an extinction of life, by difeafe 
or old age; the latter, fuch as is a od duced by violence « ommit ited upom 
the animal frame, wi ith a view to deftroy it. The causes of diseases ¢ vigingte 
asther from some disorder in the imward structwe, or from some accidental | blow ies 
without. Such causes ma vy super: nauce deal th, ei ‘ther iustan! ly, or some iime after t hey 
bcgiu to exist, ‘ Mors propter incertos cafus quotidie imminet, et propter 
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site brevitatem nunquam longe poteft abeile.” Cic. Q. Tusee 16%, a 
(P. 523.) 


Nothing can fhew more ftrong!y than this paffage our author’s dee 
fire to prove himflf a fage philofopher, by making obfervations no« 
thing to the purnofe; for ali that deferves to be faid of AZors and Nex 
isfaid by Dr. itil bimfelf, in the next fhort fencence. ** New differs 
from Afors, in iignifying a vicient, 1a oppafition to a natural death.” 
From the following proux and indiftingt difcufion what precife ideg 
can be Carried awas ! 

“Scrre, Noscerg,” lays the learned Do@or, “agree in dk noting to 


know, but differ, in reipect to the noture of that Lnowledg *, which ts acs 


‘ wr - . . = } . ‘ « o 
quired. Phe firit verb relers to each object or event, as exi UV 5 the late 
! , nephonsl aie or 7 . ’ , 
ter to each, in re rectton pprenenac”d nature, he one goes the length 
} P : - : . Soe ' } ' ae 
oniv OF recaraipoys tacts as ac ria Cm, ane OUMel CS Birth 9 saNhul POUaTAS 
them as th ae sof icience, al as more or eis accurately iored, 
. . P ‘ , ‘ ' > | . . 
Jgnorance famds onpoted What Is I ‘ant by 3 t ANd Matlin percepe 
tion of what Is known, to wbat is meant by ©“ Noicere.’ 6 Faciam ambitum 
, ‘] . : —T rome? Cc | } QO I lsGimrant: fake 
cits, et hoc vos onipes »pm=—DEN. L5f2, : ° WO Glil Cht iACciS are 
here fiated, as the tubjects of that kind of knowledge which ts implied in 
ine. Ti 1 saliiec! imines: Wins. diy dacsaeer: Ceti teal : commi 
OC. phe peor.e aaodrenea ate tata tO KNOW that brivery was committed, 
‘ i 
"1 . re on. Ie oedeene bles > . es ate 
and al] mankind are /aid to know that this faét was known to them. 





‘Scie taum hihil eff, nili te secre hoe scia?t alter.’ Pers. 1. 27. 


“ Here the number of facts forming the fubjeét of knowledge, in re‘pect 
tothe firlt Scie, is indefinite, as it comprehends allihat the perion addreiled 
knows. The fubject, in reipect to Scie, again, is but a tingle faét. Sul, 

. ° . i il ° ; . . + 
however, the kind of knowtedye is the fame in each. 
-~ . e . al . > ' . * 

« Scire refers to all the crcumflances forming a fingle detail, and is 
equally applicable {to each, and to the aggregate. [That ts, Reader, Scire 
is applicable ad omne quod sctbile est. 


‘Omnem rem sc?, ut fit getia: adveniens audivi omnia.’—Ter. /lec. 3.5. 1% 


‘ Et is omnes linguas seit; fed ditlimulat sevens 
a csiee * Praut. Prei. in Pen. 112, 


‘Nonenim tam preclarum ef scire Latine, qham turpe zescire.’ 


Crc.de Clar. Orat. 37. 


“ When scire is applied tolanguages, itrefers to the multitude of fads, 


4 


‘ ° ‘ . ’ . ‘yy ‘ . . 
which, when acquired, forms {killin each of them, Zhe luminous discere- 
, . : j } pe @ pecans Re ochaonbe 
Ment, which enables ihe crammavriaty to reauce the different terms to their re Siecli® 
ey a : , oe al ; ‘ : sted b yy 2 99 
CCTES, 25 HOt included In te con epee A suv Jatt i dy G15 Vera. 


“ Noscere differs from ‘ Scire,’ in implying, that the nature of the fas, 
that are the fubjeéts of knowledge, is more or lefs accurately underitood, 
and that they are not accumulated merely to increafe the fiock. Eyery ob- 
ject, to which noscere is applied, has either been particularly examined by 
the mind, or is referred to a clafs that has been previoutly formed by tt 
B; a reflex aét, the mind is, in this way, faid toexamine herieli, * Cum 
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itur mosce te dicit, hoc dicit, #osce animum tuum,’—Cic. Q. Tus. 129, 
* Nihil effe, quod rosci, percipi, comprehendi pofht.'—Cric. Acad. Q, 2), 
The firft, as well as the laft, of thofe verbs denotes a juft apprehention of 
the nature of whatever might have been known to exili.” (Pe. 684, 685,) 


This is furcly, **to write about a fubject, and about it;” for, 
from thefe unfatisfadory fpeculations, we defy any perfon to |: arn in 
what cafes it is proper to employ the one verd, and in what the other, 
In truth, we are tempted to fuipect that Dr. Hill has no clear con. 
ception himfelf of their difference ; which chiefly confifts in this, that 
nofcere is properly applied to objects of fenfe both external and internal, 
while /cire is altogether coaftned to objects of intellect, This dittinc. 
tion the profeffor does not appear to have fully feen, though a note of 
Donatus on a line of Terence very plainly fuggefts it. The line is 
this: 

¢s C), Phania ille frater meus fuit. Si. Noram et scic.’’ 





Mud. 5. 4.31. 


«The note of Donatus upon this paflage,” fays Dr. Hill, “is accurate 
and philofophical. It fhews that the critic had apprehended the precile 
force of the two verbs, when he relers the firft to the acquaintance that 
{had] fubfitted between Simo and Phania, and the fecond to Simo’s know- 
ing that he was Chremes’s brother. ‘ Noram Phaniam,’ fays he, ‘Icio,’ 
fratrem fuille. Ergo et ad perfonam et ad rem retulit.” (P. 686.) 


Whoever would be fti]l farther convinced with what dexterity Dr. 
Hill can fpin out his explanations, needs be at no lofs for abundance 
of examples. He may confult the article on Jnterea and Interim, where 
the learned author employs very nearly two quarto pages in ftating 
clumfily what may be ftated clearly in a fingle line, thus: ‘* Jnterea 
fignifies during the/e events ; interim during that event.” Jn the mean 
time is equally applicable to both. (See Pp. 460, 461.) The difcuf- 
fion on Lacus, Palus, fiagnum, fills two pages and a half with moft 
ufelefs and impertinent obfervations; while our French friend, Du- 
mefnil, difmifles thefe terms in the following fimple, and fhort, but 
fatisfactory manner. 


“ Lacus, un lac, étendue d'eau gui ne tari? point. Cum lacus Albanus pra» 
ter modum excrevillet. Cic. —Lacus Trafimenus. Cic. Patus, marajs, 
cau gui tarit pendant Tere. Steriliique diu_ palus aptague remis. Hor,  Pa- 
ludes ficcare. Cic. STAGNUM, étendue d’ cau qui ne coule point, un etang: 
de sryw, contineo, ow de flare. Ad puteos aut alta ad ftagna. Virg. Stagna 
virenuia mulco, Virg.” (Dumefnil, p. 347.) 


Sometimes, we obferve, thefe two learned philologifts are direly 
in oppofition to each other with regard to the meaning of the fams 
terms. ‘Thus, for inftance, of Mercator it is faid by Dr. Hill, thas 
he **is underftood not to be tied down to any particular f{pot, but to 
travel ovér.the furface of the earth, conduéting thofe exports and im- 
ports in which he alone is concerned.” (P. 515.) The negotiator, 
the fame grammarian tells us, differs from the mercator * in fuppofing, 
that the fubje@s of merchandize are acquired aad difpofed of, with 
out 
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out the trader going abroad to do {»,” (P. 516.) By the Frenchman, 
thefe words are thus diltinguifhed. *¢ La différence que les Romains 
mettoient entre MercaTores et NeGociarores, c’eft que les 
premiers avoient leur fejour habitue! 4 Rome, et n’ alloient dans les 
provinces que pour le peu de temps qu’ exigeoient leurs affaires; au 
jieu que Jes Negocians, Negectatores, avoient etabli le centre de leur 
commerce dans les provinces, ne venant 2uéres 2 Rome.” (Du. 
p- 379) 

o which of the two, in the prefent cafe, the charge of inaccuracy 
attaches, we fhall Jeave our learned readers to decide; but with re- 
foe&t to the following inftance, we have little doubt that our country- 
manis wrong. As the articles in both are fhort, we fhall copy them 
entire. 


Hitt. “ Carer, Hixcus, ; 
agree, in denoting a he-goat, but the former is applicable to him either in 
a natural {tate or otherwife, while the latter is applicable only when he is mu- 
tilated, 
‘ Vir gregis iple caper deerraverat.’ Vira. Fe, 77, 
‘ Sic modo gui Tufcus fueras, nune Gallus Harufpex, 
Dum jugulas Aircum, tactus es iple cafer..——Mart. 3, 24, 13. 





In thee firft example the cafer is among the capra what the taurus is amo 
the vac'cxe 5 Im the laft he 1s what the Grecks call an Exiqusas.” (P. 174.) 


DuatESNiL. “ Hadus, Hircus, Caper. 
Hapus, un chevreau, Caper tibi falvus et hadi, Virg, Sic canibus catu- 
los fimiles, fic matribus halos. Virg. Hirecus, fe bouc, le male qui n'est 
point coupé. J,umundus et libidinofus hircus. Plaut. Il est souvent fris pour 
Vodeur Meme. GrFavis hirflutis cubat hircus in alis, Hor, Carer, de donc, 
brsqu’il est coupe. Vite caner morla Bacchi mactatus ad aras dicitur ultoris: 
pocuit fur culpa Ovid. Les poctes ont souvent dit Caper pour hircus, Vir 
gregis iple caper acerraverat. Virg. 11 se prend encore pour Vodeur infecte du 
wes. ‘Tibi fertur va lle fub alarum trux habitare caper. Catull.” (P. 302.) 


We think that the earned profeffor expreffes himfelf very impro- 
perly with regard to Facinus. ** Tho’ facinus,” he fays, ‘ from fa- 
«ere, when by itfelf, always denotes an immoral deed, yet it is often 
connected with actjeétives that alter the nature of that deed, and 
thew it to be laudable.” (P. 343-) ‘To fay that any adjectives can 
alter the nature of an anmoral deed, and fhew it to be laudable, is, in 
our opinion, fomething* bordering upon non{ nfe. Dr. Hill fhould 
have {aid that facinus {ig ‘oihes any bold action ; but that, when alone, 
aud unqualified by any epithet, the ufe of the language confines it to 
a bad aétion. ‘this is youry diftinly ftated by Dumefnil, who is 
here again, therefore, muca more accurate than Dr. Hill. “ Fact- 
Nus eff une adion hardie, de fa sete. Facinus, feu, Je prend en mauvaife 
fart,” Nihil ibi facinoris, n ‘di flagitii, pretermiilum eft. Liv. 
Homines ad vim, ad facinus, . @demque delecti. Cic. Facinus /¢ 


Prend en bonne part, lorfqu’ il eff d. “ermine par une epithete, Praecla- 
tiimum facinus. Cic. (P. 175.) ,"qmay, perhaps, be nog undeferv- 
ing 
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ing of remark, that Dr. Hill compares facinus with fcelus and flagi: 
tium only ; while the lift.of Dumefnil’s words is as follows :— Crime; 
culpa, pecscatum, delidtum, vitium, vitiofitas, noxa, fatinus, negnitia, fet. 
dus, fiagitium, maleficium, nefas, maiitia, 

TV he learned profelior feems to have been at a lofs in what manneg 
eo diftinguifh urbsand oppidum ** Oppidum appezrs,” he fays, “to 
differ from urbs in nothiny but its never being applied, fo as to {pecify 
@ town that is not named,” (P. 192.) But this feems to us no diftine. 
tion at all. Urds and Oppiaum, it is true, may beth be applied to the 
fame place ; but they do not both exaétly give the fame view of it, 
Urbs iuggeits the extent, and all the buildings, of a town; while ope 
pidum reprefents it under the notion ef being fortified. This appears 
at leaft, to have been Cicero’s idea. ‘¢ Oppidorum appellationem 
ufurpatione appellatam effe exifltimo quod ofem ferant.” 

The learned Profeflor has, on many occafions, particular expref- 
fions, which are extremely improper ; and on fome, it is very dif- 
ficult to underftand them. ‘* Praceps,” he fays, ‘* fuppofes the 
fuperficial inequality to be at all times fo great, that a line, pafling 
from the extreme point of the interval, forms either a perpendicular, 
or a defcent fo fieep as to be impaffable with fafety.”” (P. 22.) But 
the learned Profeflor furely knows that a verfical {urface may be jutt 
as equal as a horizontafone. ** Agrotus,” he obferves, ** is pro- 
perly confined to the difeafes of the body ;” though Terence has, 
more than once, applied it to the mind. ‘** This uncommon ule 
of egrotus, however, may,” he fays, ‘* be confidered as figurative.” 
(#. 45.) For may the author ought to have written muff; becaufe, 
if the firft ob/ervation be true, the laft is true of neceflity. On the 
Jine of Horace, 


« Os tenerum pueri ballumque poeta figurat. ” 


Dr, Hill remarks, that ‘ the poet lere gets the merit of teaching 
children to articulate properly, as being led by the ear to employ the 
untried organs as they fhould be.” (P. 142.) This fentence conveys 
no determinate idea, It as naturally fuggefts that the poet was the 
{choolmafter, as chat childsen learned to correct their lifping by re- 
peating his verfes. In p. 395, the learned Profeffor talks of * not 
alcribing activity to an object that is not /e/f-created. Is there any 
object of which the learned Profeffor thinks that it created itielf ?— 
In p.-558, we meet with the following fentence: ‘* Thofe mea- 
iyres of duration that are fixed by immutable intervals cf egua/ length, 
though of different kinds, are allo faid to form one {eries.”” What is 
meant by ‘intervals of equal leagth” we can eafily conceive; but to 
‘intervals of different kinds’ which are, at the fame time too, 
*€ of equal lengths” we-can affix noidea: and the context contains 
nothing to affitt us. Of the word manubie, Dr. Hill remarks, that 
it **ivems to agree with the * opima {polia,’ in referring to the {hare 
of the booty that fell to the generalor commanding officer. As this 
perfon, during an engagement, was mose employcd in directing the 
courage 
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qurage of others, than exerting his own, bis fhare muft have been 
made up in value, and not by the ‘ ipfum corpus’ of what thofe 
ynder him acquired.” (P. 616.) ‘This to us appears a plain mon 
guitur, both in reafon and io fa&. Why might not the com- 
mander have a fharc of the plunder, or of the booty, as well as of 
its value? And was not the ** ipfum corpus” of Brifeis, the ree 
ward of Achilles? 

On this work of Dr. Hill, we have beflowed great attention. The 
author will probably think our criticifm fevere ; but in juftice to 
our readers, and, indeed, in performance of our bounden duty, we 
eou!d not have fpoken of it otherwife than we have done. We are, 
always, however, much better pleafed to exhibit excellencies than 
to point out defe@ts: and when Dr. Hill is content to be fimple, he 
is frequently excellent. The following article, for example, has very 
great miciit. 


“ Gavupium, Latitia, 

agree, in denoting joy, but differ in pefpe@ to the degree, and the caufe 
of its excitement, and the manner in which it fhews itlelf. Gauntium re- 
fers toan emotion that is calm and fleady, and that ariles from a fenfe of 
fomething good to the mind that perceives it. Letitia, again, refers to 
one lefs temperate, and that arifes, from fome external caufe, in which 
others may be concerned. ‘ Nam cum ratione animus movetur placide 
aique conlianter tum illud gavdium dicetur. Letitia ut adepta jam aliquid 
concupitum, effertur et geliit. Cum autem inaniter et effule animus exul- 
lat, tum illa Letitia geitiens, vel nimia dici poteft; quam ita definiunt, 
fine ratione animi elationem,’ Circ. Q. Tusc. 212. a. * Atque ut confidere 
decet, timere non decet, fic quidem gaudere decet, Letari non decet, quo- 
niam docendi caufa a gaudio Letitiam diftinguimus.’ Cre, ibid 224. <Quem 
tamen effe natum et nos gaudemus, et hee civitas, dum erit, latabitur.’— 
Cic. de Am. 93. a. Leelius employs the two verbs here in a way firicily 
@njoant, both with claflical purity, and alfo with the dignity of himfell, 
and [of] thofe whom he addrefied. From their connection with Africanus, 
their joy was perfonal, when they reflected on the merits of fo dittinguith- 
eda relation ; and the old man allo conceives, that it became their feelings 
to be more temperate than thofe of the herd of citizens, who would re- 
joice in doing honour to his memory.” (Pp. 389, 390.) 


Our claffical readers may ftill be gratified, by feeing how Dumef- 
nil treats the kindred words gaudere and /e/ari. Both authors have 
done well, though even-here the palm of fimplicity is due to the 
Frenchman. Yet Dr. Hill’s examples are more full and fatisfac- 
tory. 


“ Gaudere et letari, dans Pusage ordinaire, se confondent, et sont indifferem= 
ment employés ; cehendant, & parler éxactement, Us ont une signification, diferente. 
Gaudere mar que une joie plus intericure, et flus moderée. In finu gaudere, Cic. 
Letari marque une foie qui éclate au dehors d’une maniere filus vive et moins me- 
surée. Leetaris tu in omnium gemitu et triumphas. Cic, J/ y @ des eccastone 
“ gaudere decet, \tarinon decet. Cic.” (Pp. 290, 291.) 
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Our ftriQures have been carried to fuch an extent, that we cay 
furnifh room for no more quotations. Eut many of Dr. Hill's dif. 
cuffions are exccuted with very confiderable fuccefs ; and he is oe. 
nerally hippy in exact proportion as he is {paring of metaphyfical re. 


mention the following: 4lius, a>duus—Avius, invins, devius—Aura, 
fratus, ventus, proeciia, ‘turbo-—Bellum, pretium, pugna, certamen— 


Comari, molirt, nitimDecet, oportet, necefje eff, an excellent article, 
Flere, wagire, plovarty ejulare, wlularc, plangere-—Forte, fortaffe— 
Gracilis, ienuis, feves-~ Humane vel boonaniter, bumanitus— Memorare, 
narrare—illod>, xeccis, nuser. Norma, regula, libella—Oftium, ja- 
mua, porta, Perdis, @mitiere—Sepclire, bumare. 

Dr. Hii!, we obferve, is particularly fond of that elliptical con- 
ftruction which exciudes the relative pronoun from its place, when- 
ever it is governed by the following verb. E, G. * ** The language 
he ftudies.” (Pref. p. rt.) This mode of writing, however com- 
mon, and however defended, on fome occafions, und r pretence of 
its contributing to harmony and eafe, we confider as defective, and 
fhali. not ceafe to reprobate. He now and then ufes Englith words 


in a fenfe which we think is highly inaccurate. On the words of 


Livy, ‘* Hac precatus, veluti fenfiilet preces auditas,’’"—he remarks, 
that “there was here more than a communication of the defire.— 
He, who' prayed, is fuppofed confcious that the god was willing to 
grant it.” (P. 126.) But, furely, we cannot be faid to be con. 
fcious of what pafles in the mind of another. In p. 211, Dr. Hill 
fpeaks of gold, ‘* forming certain images for temple worfhip,”’ as 
heitig ‘* in dul/ion,” and not “ in coin.” He feems to think thar, 
when the precious metals are not coined, they muft be bullion. 
But ** bullion,” fays Locke, as quoted by Johnfon, ‘* is filver,” (and 
the fame is tiue of gold,) ‘* whofe workmanfhip has no value.”— 
Accordingly, gold or filver plate, of which the workmanthip has 
value, would be improperly called bullion ; and fo we think are thete 
images. 

In p. 254, the author talks of evils under which a man [corns to 
fuccumb. ‘This word, we think, is not Englith. Neither, we ap- 
pechend is cancelment, which Dr. Hill fomewhere employs, though 
we have not marked the page. In p. 264, we have ‘* often: got,” 
for “often cetten ;”’ and in p. 361, we meet with the following 
fevtence: ‘* When Aineas toof ave of Andromache and the other 
inhabitants of Crete, he makes a beautiful and tender comparifon be- 
tween the happinefs of their lot, and that of himfelf and his follow- 
ers.” We are furprifed that Dr. Hill allowed fo grofs an ineon- 
fiftency in the ufe of the tenfes to efcape him. 

This book is very neatly, and, en the whole, correctly printed. 
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Mamoirs of Charles Macklin, Comedian; with the Dramatic Chara&ers, 
Manners, Anecdotes, Sc. of the Age in which he lived: forming 
an Hiftory of the Stage, during almoft the Whole of the laff Cen- 
tury; and a Chronological Lift of all the Paris played by him, 
tvol. 8vo. Pp. 444. Alperne. 1804. 


HE life of Macklin contains various conftituents of intereft 
and claims to attention. He had rifen to the firft rank of 
theatrical performers ; and like another Neftor, had been intimately 
converfant with three generations of heroes. During the greater | 
part of the eighteenth century, he had witnefied the progreffions and 
variations of dramatic Jiterature, with the retrogreflions which dif- 
tinguifhed it during the laft twenty years of his life. He had feen 
comic genius producing the lively and light humour of a Farquhar ; 
the ftrong, though coarfe exhibition of a Vanburgh; the poignant 
fatireofa Gay. He had feen wit, humour, and fatire, fullied by 
indecency. He had afterwards obferved laudable efforts to profcribe 
indelicacy from the ftage; but unfortunately, with the tares the 
wheat pulled up; and whining fentiment fupplying the place of 
fportive imagery, natural and juft character. He had feen one at- 
tempt of powerful and brilliant talents to combine purity with wit, 
and elegant colouring with forcible delineation ; the fignal fuccefs of 
Sheridan followed by an inundation of farce, buffoonery, operatical 
fing fong, and harlequin tricks; and the comedy of the Englith the- 
atre entirely abandoned. The connection of his hiftory, with the 
hiftory of fcenic performance, muft form the moft important part of 
abiography, of which he is the fubject; and that is the principal 
topic of the production which we are now to confider, 

The Memoirs of Macklin are in a great meafure Memoirs of 
the Stage, from the reign of Queen Anne until the year 1798. A 
few pages in the beginning, contain conjectures relative to his age.— 
He fated himfelf to have been born in 1699, but his biographer en- 
deavours to prove he was nine years older, Macklin, the writer of 


this article, perfonally knew, and had frequent converfations with 


him about his age, and firft fubjects of remembrance ; and the im- 
pteflion made on him by both was, that Mr. Macklin was born in 
one of the laft years of the feventeetth century. In his boyifh years, 
all that we learn from his biographer is, that he poffeffed talents ; but 
wanted induftry, When he was very young, being on a vifit du- 
ting the Chrifttnas holidays to a lady of fortune, he was taken under 
her prote@ion. ‘The juvenile children and relations of the family, 
fet about acting the play of the Orphan ; and the character of Moni- 
mia was affigned to Macklin. From that circumflance is derived his 
firlt predilection for the ftage ; but his liking was not immediately gra- 
tified. His parents were in humble circumftances, and afpired at no 
higher than a mechanical employment for their fon. ‘They accord- 
ingly bound him apprentice to a fadler in his native town of Cork, 
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Macklin difdaining’ a handicraft occupation, ran away from his 
mafter, and~betook himfelf to Dublin, without any previous ae. 
quaintance with any perfon in the metropolis, and with only a few 
fhillings in his pocker.’ He was then only about fifteen years of age, 
and how ‘he procured a livelihood in the city of Dublin without 
friends, “or introduction, is not known. Al] that has tranfpired is, 
that fome t me after his arrival he got fettled as a badge. man in Tri. 
nity Colleze, He knew a little of reading and of writing, was a 
y uth of keen obfervation and a determined fpirit: he made himfelf 
very acceptable to the f¢holars and fellows, who gave him feveral pe. 
cuniary aids, befides his ftipulated allowance, It is not afcertained at 
what precife period he came to England; but it appears he was on his 
atrival’ firft a ftro!ler; afterwards offered himfelf to Mr. Rich, the 
manager of Linco!n’s-Inn theatre ; but that gentleman advifed him to 
continue longer in his itinerant cxercifes, before he ventured to en- 
counter a London audience. In his rambles, he was chicfly ditftin- 
giiifhed for walking, boxing, drinking, and intriguing. About the 
year 1426 he firft trod the London flage. This being an epoca in 
his hiftory, the auther paufes to take a view of the ators and actrefles 
who were then mot eminently diflinguifhed, Short accounts and 
chara&ers of Booth, Quin, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Porter, and Tom 
Walker are introduced, Walker having been the original Macheath 
in the Beggar's Opera ; that celebrated peiformance is naturally men- 
tioned 5 and the account extends to the original performers, of all the 
principal parts. Next follows a criticifm on the work itfelf, which, 
as may be well expected, contains nothing new. About the time that 
Macklin arrived in town, there was a great number of half-pay offi- 
ctrs who could get no profvfional employment after the Peace of 
Utrecht. Thofe gentlemen were generally in very limited circum, 
ftances, and being fond of conviviality, they enjoyed it at a cheap 
rate, in a public-houfe in Covent Garden, remark Able for felling thd 
belt Derbythire ate ; and as this was their chief beverage, they got 
thé name of Derby capteins, which it fecims was a phrafe long well 
ulderftood in the vicinity of the theatres. Macklin aften joined theft 
parties, and other clubs that mct for the purpofe of talking, eating, 
and drinking. He belonged to a fociety that dined once a week at 
St. Alban’s; and being a great walker, he travelled the twenty miles 
thither, and returned the fame day on foot. Mr. Quin is mentioned 
as making excurfions, but on a different plan. During the theatrical 
recefs, he put one hundred pounds in his pocket, engaged a nymph of 
the town to accompany him into the country, left their rout to the 
impulfe ‘of the moment, fuffered the lady°to pafs for his ‘wife, that 
decénty tight appear to fanftion their arrangements upon the road, 
When he fonnd ‘his ftock beginning to verge to a decline, he and 
his companion returned to town, “They fupped together under ,the 
Piazzas. © The gallant paid ‘his miftrefs ihe réniainder of the hundred 
pounds, and from that moment they parted. This, it feems, was 
Quin’s regular pra&ice. , 
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Qur biographer from performers proceeds to audienccs; and it 
would appear that the police of the play-houfe was much better in 
thole days than in the prefent; as rakes and_proftitutes were not fuf- 
fered to offend decency in the face af the people. Puppies were not 
permitted to interrupt the attention by importunate yelping ; and other 
fools were alfo prevented from being noily with their nonfenfe. 

About the year 1734, Mr. Macklin married Mifs Purvor, a young 
lady who proved an excellent comic actrefs, Macklin began with 
fops, but his vigorous underftanding required: ftronger characters to 
call forth its energies. _Lord Foppington’s clafs, of abfurdity and 
folly was too frivolous and light for the ftrength of Macklin ;, and 
he attained far greater diftinction in Sir John Brute. The biogra- 
pher feems rather to undervalue his hero’s perfonation of the ftrongly 
marked Brute of Vanburgh, and feems to think it wanted mellownels 
andfoftnefs. This is rather a repetition of Churchill’s famous lines. 
Macklin became acting manager to Mr. Fleetwood, proprietor of 
Drury Lane Theatre; and his employer being embarrafled, became 
fecurity for him, for no lefs than three thoufand pounds, though he 
could not,conveniently raife thirty pounds, Finding. Fleetwood to 
be not only embarrafled, but ruined, he was in very great alarm, une 
til Mr. Paul Whitehead, the poct, who had acquired a fortune by his 
wife, undertook the refponfibility, and thereby Macklin was faved 
from great diftrefs. But Whitehead was eventually ruined, The 
reader. is now introduced to Garrick, of whofe theatrical and mana- 

gerial life there is a very agreeable {ketch, interfperfed with private 
anecdotes. Meanwhile the author keeps Macklin in prominent 
view, and.mentions with minute and interefting particularity, his 
firft performance of Shylock; acharacter which was fo well adapted 
to the exertion of his peculiar powers. He was a¢cting-manager. for. 
Ficetwood; and at Jiberty to chufe fuch parts as he might think 
beft fuited to his own talents. ‘* Chance (fays the biographer). pre- 
fented the * Merchant of Venice’ to his notice; which, howeyer, 
ftrange now to conceive, had /aid* upon the fhelf fince the year 1701, 
to. make room for an alteration from the fame play, by Lord Landf- 
downe, called * The Jew of Venice ;’ in which the celebrated 
Dozget performed the Few almoft in the ftyle of broad farce,”— 
Macklin faw this part with other eyes; and, very much to the credit 
of his tafte and underftanding, as well, as a proper eftimation of his 
own powers, he found he could build a reputation by reviving the 
original of Shakefpeare, and playing the character of Shylock in a 
different manner. The attempt was arduous, and fubject to many 
milcartiages, and in particular to public prejudice , but a confciout- 
nefs of being right will generally give great confidence, Macklin felt 
this confcioufnefs, and was determined on the trial. His friends were 
very apprehenfive of the event of this undertaking; and bis rivals 
urged him to the attempt, in hopes of his failure. Macklin felt his 
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own force, perfifted in his refolution, and the execution was at. 
tended with fignal fuccefs. Among the higheft applauders of Mack. 
lin’s Shylock was—ALEXANDER POPE. © There are feveral 
fprightly and entertaining anecdoies of Mrs. Woffington prefented, 
which, though not new, well deferve to be repeated. They, with 
other anecdotes in circulation, tend to prove, that few ladies who 
have acted, in the capacity of receivers general of levers, have had in. 
timacy With a greater number of literary gallants. 

Without following all the details of theatrical hiftory and charac. 
ters, we fhall in general obferve, that moft performers of anv note, 
who flourifhed before the laft twenty years, are agreeably fketched.— 
Since that time, thofe only are mentioned who have fucceeded to 
Macklin’s peculiar characters. ‘The celebrated law-fuit of Mack- 
lin, his removal to Ireland, his return to London, his diftinguifhed 
fuccefs, his dereliction of the ftage to keep a tavern, his oratorial 
{cheme, are narrated with humour and intereft; and receive a bond 
of union from the biographer’s general view of his hero’s character, 
which reprefents him as very much of a proje&tor ; and as {uch, reft- 
Jefs and changeable. When he incurred a very common fate: of 
projectors, a commiffion of bankruptcy, his ftatements and accounts 
demonftrated him a man of the ftricteft honour and integrity. They 
alfo fhewed he was a judicioufly kind father. He had beftowed twelve 
hundred pounds on the education of his daughter, and thereby enabled 
her to acquire a much greater fortune as an actrefs, than if he had 
hoarded up for her ten times the fum for a portion. He often ex- 
erted his vigorous judgment in counfels to an ingenious, but eccentric 
and diffipated fon. Parental indulgence, héwever, too often coun- 
teracted the wifdom of adviceand admonition. A diftinguithing fea- 
ture indeed in Macklin’s character was, turbulent and impetuous paf- 
fion, warring with a very found and vigorous underftanding. With 
his theatrical hiltory is mingled his literary, with juft, though not 
new remarks on his writings. The account of the fource of his 
Irifh character in Love A-la-mode, is‘new to us; but perhaps may 
not be new to readers much converfant in Green Room anecdotes.— 
Whether new or old, it is interefting. The biographer follows his 
hero to the decay of his powers, and his death; after-which he fums 
up the work in a general criticifm on the charaGter of Mr. Macklin 
as an actor, an author, and a man. 

Such is the fubftance of the Memoirs of Charles Macklin, from 
which we think our readers mult perceive that though it do not rife 
to that high clafs of biography, which to entertainment and infor- 
mation adds philofophy and inftruclion ; it is an agreeable and re- 
fpe€table fpecimen of that fecondary clafs, which {ceks chiefly to afford 
pleafure and amufement. We by no means affert, that it is devoid 
of inftruction : the hiftory and character of Macklio himfelf would 
contradi&t us, if we did make fuch an affertion. We merely obferve, 
that interefting anecdote, lively and agreeable detail, are its molt - 
prominent features, 
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Striciures on Plowden?s State of Ireland. 


(Concluded from Page 249.) 


R. Plowden, in what he calls a poliliminious Preface, endeavours to 
defend his Hittorical Review, trom the ttrictures which have been 
made oo it in a very able and judicious work which [have quoted; but, in 
fo daing, he has proved in a higher degree than iv his original work, that his 
mind is warped by bigotry, and biatled by partiality. 
“ And often times excuting of a fault, 
Doth make the fault (he worle by the excule; 
As patches fet upon a little breach, 
Difcredit more in hiding of the flaw, 
Than did the flaw before it was to patch’d.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Mr. Plowden, ina note on page four of this work, endeavours to invali- 
date the veracity of David Hume the hiftorian, particularly in. that part of 
his hiftory which relates to the reign of Llizabeth, by an anecdote which was 
probably fabricated by himieli. 

He, as well as. mott Popith writers who have touched upon the Englith 
annals, have been very fevere upon her conduc, becaule the completely ef- 
tablifhed the reformation, which her father had only begun. ‘Thus Mr. Be- 
rington, a Popith prieit, fays, in his reflections, page 8, “ From the’ con 
duct of his anceftors, at that trying period, he would thew how little: they 
merited the treatment that fell upon them; and confequently, that the laws 
ofherreign were tyrannical and unjuft.” They were pufillanimous or im- 
politic enough, to permit the spurious offspring of Henry V 111. whole difpoti- 
tions they well knew, to mount the Imperial throne of England.” . Door 
Burke, titular Bifhop of Olfory, in his Hibernia Dominicana, publifhed in 
Ireland in 1772, admits, that fie polleiied every endowment which.could be 
derived from genius and education, but he adds, « Nifi tot natura, ftudii, - 
politi ornamenta, her fi crudelitate, quam in! pios graffata elt, dede- 
vorailet.”” 

Such bigotted writers are filent on the inhuman cruelties perpetrated by 


that infamous fanatic Queen Mary, while they vilify and caluipmiate her re- 


nowned fifter, as fhe was d.iven to the dreadful neceffity of enacting reftrie 
tive laws againit the Papitis, becaule they were incited by their priefts; to 
form many conf{piracies and a(la‘iination plots again the ftate-and hee life, 
Door Troy, titular Archbithop of Dublin, fays, in his famous pattoral let- 
ter, publifhed in 1793, om the reformation: “* The people are enflaved,; 
when their fovereign declares himtelf head of the Church of England.” (Let 
the.advocates for what is called by the ignorant and valgar, Catholiceman- 
Cipation, refle&t what kind of inbjects under our glorious, ¢onititution duch 
perfons are likely to be, who make every contideration lublervient to the ad- 
vancement of their fuperflition, and who uniformly, difparage .that, great 
event the reformation, which difpelled the mifts of error, and relieved the 
people of England from the chaitis of llavery. : ~iaeener saa 
During Elizabeth’s reign, muny Popilli priefts were hanged or tran[ported 
for treafonable con{piracics. The latter propagated a grofs caluinny, in 
Aa 3 fay ing 
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faying that they had been perfecuted on account of religion ; but William 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, bad a traét, publifed to;prove that they drew on 
themfelves the vengeance of the law by their treafonable combinations, ft 


was entitled, “* The Execution oi as in England, not for Religion, but 


for Treafon.” In fliort no penal laws were enaéted, nor were any of the 
Papiiis molefied on account of their religion, for the firlt eleven years of her 
rei and not until they began to form con!piracies againft her fiate and 
her life. | 

Mr. Plowden, with that Aruriency for invective * againit the Englith, gover. 
ment, which he uniformly difplays in his Review, condemns in the follow. 
ing words, the flatutes of Kilkenny, pafied in the 40th year of Edward Ill, 
when, the Duke of Clarence was Viceroy, “ Imagination can {carcely divine 
an extreme of antipathy, hatred and revenge, to which this code of aggraya- 
tion was not calculated to provoke both nations.” 

In-his pofiliminious Preface, pages 5, and 6, he juflifies his condem- 
nation of thefe wife laws, 

_Mr. Plowden is extravagant in hisencomiums on the veracity, the judg- 
ment, and political wifdom of Sir John Davis, who was Attorney General 
of Ireland in the reign of James I. ; and no perfon ever doubted that he me- 
rited the praife which has been befiowed on him, 

From the following opinions of Sir John, on the policy and. neceflity of 
thefe laws, and of their beneficial effects, the reader will be convinced that 
Mr. Plowden, either was guilty of an error, or that he voluntarily perverted 
hiftoric truth, to gratify his rancour againft the Britifh government. Sir 
John Davis favs, that the chief impediment to the ewvilizing Ireland was 
this: the Englifh colonifis conneGted themfelves with the native Irith, by 
marriage, goflipred and fofterage, by which, and affuming their names, their 
drefs, their language, and their barbarous cuftoms, they became degenerate 
and hoftile to the Britith government. Sir John obferves, on fofierage and 
goflipred, and the ties which they occationed, * Their followers were borne 
out, and countenanced in all their lewd and wicked a@ions; for foferers 
and goffips, by the common caflom of Ireland, were to maintain one another 
in all, cauwes, lawful and unlawful; which, as if is a combination and con- 
of the heatt caufes of the common milery.” He obferves allo, * with:them 
(the Irith) they married and follered, and made goflips; fo as within one 
age, the Englith, both Lords and Frecholders, became degenerate and mere 
Jrith, in their language, in their apparel, in their aims and manner. of fight, 
and all other cufioms of life what'oever.”) ' , 

“« Thole were the Irifh cuftoms, which the Englith colonies did‘embrace 
and ufe, after they had rejected the civil and honourable laws and customs, of Eng 
land, whereby they became degenerate and metamorphased, like Nebuchadnezzar.” 
Sir John, therefore, lays, Hence itis, that in’ the Parliament rolls, which 
are extant from the 40th year of Edward IL!. when the ftatutes of Kilkenny 
were enacted, till the reign of Henry VHI. we find the degenerateand dil- 
obedient Englith, called rebels; but the Irith, who were not in the king's 

e, were called enemies.” re. a 
Now I will thew the reader the good effedjs of thefe Jaws, in Sir Joba 


federacy, Ne dere in all well governed Communweals, fo was it not one 
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ty. 
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* Thele are the clegant expreflions. which Mr. Plowden ules towards the 
Britih Critic. 
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Davis's words, ‘* The prefence of Lord Lionel, and thefe flatutes of Kil- 
kenby,, did refiore the Englith governmiint, in the degenerate colonies, for 
divers years ; and the ftatute of the 10:h of Hénry VIL. which reviveth and 
continueth the ftatutes of Kilkenny, doth confirm as much; for it declareth, 
that as long as thele laws were put in ute and execution, the land. conti- 
nued in profperity and honour; and fince they were pot executed, the fub- 
jets digrelled and rebelled. from their allegiance, and the land fell (6 ruin 
anddefolation. And withal, we find the effeéis of thefe laws, ip the pipe 


‘folls'and plea rolls of this kingdom; tor, from the 36th of Edward HI, when 
this prince (the Duke of Clarence) entered into his government, till the be- 


ginning of Richard [].’s reign, we find the revenue of the crown, both cer- 
tain and ca/ual, in Uliter, Munfter, gnd Coiindught, are accounted for; and 
thatahe king’s writ did run *, and the common law was execated in every 
of thefe provinces.” ! 

“The reader will perceive then, that preventing the Englith from forming 
fuch conne&tions with the barbarous Irish was founded tn great wifdom; but 
this prohibition did not extend to inter-marriages with tuch of the Irith as 
had’ become liege fubjects te the king, and had given gaod fecurity for their 
allegiance, which they never failed to violate and renounce, whenever they 
had an opportunity of doing fo. 3 


The provifions of the fiatutes of Kilkenny were re-enacted by the 28th 


of Henry VIII. c. 13. when it was ordained, as Sir John Davis tells us, 
“\that’ the Englith fhould not marry with any perfon of Irith blood, though he 
had got a charter of denization, unlefs he had done bothshomage and fealty 
to the king in the Chancery, and was bound allo by recognizance with fure- 
ties, to Continue a loyal fubject t.” 
The policy of this was obvious, for the native Irith were wedded to their 
barbarotis Jaws and cuitoms, and could not bear the falutary reftraint of the 
Englith; which they uniformly renounced and {purned at, except when they 
wére inforced by the fword. Baron Fingla!s, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
in’ Henty VIII.’s reign, tells us, “ that the Englith ftatates pailed in Ire- 
laid, are not obferved eight days afier palling them, whereas thefe laws 
atid flatwtes made by the Irifh on their hills, they keep firm and ftable, with- 
outbreakiny them for any favour or reward.” . 
‘And’yet, Mr. Plowden, in the height of his zeal to libel the Englifh go- 
verninént, alferts and endeavours to prove, by garbelled pallages {rom Sir 


| yon D.ivis, and other writers, that they were detirous of keepimy the Irith 
‘ina'barbarous fate, and were unwilling to extend the benefit of their excel- 


lent laws to them, for the purpole’ Of their tivilization ; but'the monftrous 
dbfurdity of this pofitidn fuperfedeés the nécellny of refuting it. Such was 
the averfion of the native Irith to the falutary restraint of Englifh law, that 
their chieftains, when they entered into a nm with the government, often 
ftipulated' that a theriff thould not be ferit into the territories, ? 

SLA iri b ere t ity 


—— - — 





> * Phe teader will be aftonithed at licaring that there are parts of Ireland 
where, the king’s writ does not run at this time, ty 
t+ All this proves’ that the Englift’ government wifhed to make the Irihh 
liege fubjects and obedient_to the laws; but Mr. Plowden endeavours to 
prove the contrary. We cannot be furprifed at this, as we may learn froin 
the general tenor ‘of Ais works; that‘his religion has made him an alien to 
eur confiitution. | 
Aat In 
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In page 7, Mr. Plowden, with his ufual difingenuoulnels pretends 
that the sather of Strictures on his Review condemns hin ceniure of that bar- 
barous Irifh culiom, called coyne and livery, which is by no means the cafe, 
for he expreiles the moft marked dit approbation of it. In fhort, he is 
much galled and expoled by the firtctures of that ingenious writer, that he 
endeavours to impute ab: urdities to him, which he 1 never committed, 
to conjure up phantoms for him to gre owl out his anger at. 

Mr. P. with that inveteracy which he conttantly dit plays againft the Eng. 
lith colonifis, impales it to them; but his cenfor v indicat es them by, es 
ing what is true, that “ it exilted long before the Englith arrived, and which 
the colonifts adopted.” 

In cenfuring it, he { lays, «Of its pernicious effe@s upon agriculture and 
induftry there can be litt!e doubt.” 

Sir John Davis tells us, that it “ confified in taking of man’s meat, horfe- 
meat, and money, of all the inhabitants of the e country, at the will and plea- 
fure of the foldier; who, as the feripture phrafe is, “did eat up the people 
as it were bread,” 

This Irith cuftom, ori sinally called bonnaght, only change di its name on 
the arrival of the E ngliih, Sir John Davis lays, © his extortion was o joinally 
Irish, for they uled to lay bonnaght upon their people, and never gave - their 
foldiers any pay.” Again, he obferves, “ Then was there no means to 
maintain the army, but by feiling the foldiers upon the fubjee, as the Irih 
were wont to f/ose their Bonnaght.” 

Mr. Plowden, to throw an odium en the Britith coloniits, infinuates, that 
it was genera'ly practifed by them; which ts not true, for it was made pee 
nal and punilhable by law, and it was ufed only by the Irtih or the 
rate Lnglith. 

Sua John Davis tells us, “ that it is called tn the old Englifh ftatutes a 
gamnable custom, and the imposing aad taking thereof ma; le bish treason.’ 

He tel!s us allo, that it was for a time abolished Sy the statute of Kilkenny, 
and vet Mr. Plows eiil feverely condemns that flatute, th ugh it firuck at the 
ro vot of the barbarous Irify cufloms. 

Sit John Davis v; ys, that in the reign of Edward IV. “ the Earls of Def- 
mond and Kildare were attainted 5  Reiithaien ut, at Drogheda, for alliance 
and foftering with the Inth, aad fo w taking coyne and livery of the king’s fub- 
jects; yet was only Detmond put lo death ; ; for the Earlbof Kildare received 
his pardon * 


and 


| 
Gevene- 


Such is the envenomed rancour of Mr. Plowden againit the Englifh go- 
vernment, that he leverely ceniures them for this barbarous cuftom, though 
it was of Inf, phi and though it was probibiied Ly itrong penal laws} 

gluding io Ye marlcr }, waico was practifed a fhort time bet tore the re- 
bellion of 1798, in the counties of Dublin and Kildare, this p!eudo patriot, 
this seahaded advoecat: fora perfect and a cordial union between the two 
lands, jays, ‘“ but revivals of this tyftem of inhumanity render it prudent 





* The‘e two Earls were of Engliih blood, and were Englith fabjcéts, but 
became barbarous and rebellious by connecting themfelves with the Irith. 

+ This was pracitied {vitematically, te under the direction of the officers 
who commanded in a particular dittri: t, whofe inhabitants were obliged to 
maintain a certain portion of thearmy, till they furrendered their arms ; but 
plunder was not allowed. 
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’ ry r syfue shar i he shen 1 . me. ss ’ ‘ - : 
lor 3 modern writer to ute other, rather than lis own language, in retailing 
thofe ancient enormities * 

And here I oe itrmight too bferve, that bonnag! it, with me ny barbarous 
cultoms which I m entioned beiore, and which exitted imme morially AMON 


the Irifly, muit hive made it impoluble for them to attain that degree of vi- 


fonary plendour and civilization, which Mr. Piowden ablurdly imputes to 
— OOO years ago. 

¢. Plowden betrays more deep-rooted prejudices, in his attempts to in- 
ealidut e the veracity of Temple and Borla’e, and to eflablith that of Lord 
Cafilehaven, a rebel general in i641, than in any other part of his work. 
For this purpole, he quotes a re Jeclion call by Door Nallon, i in hisi impar- 
tial collections, on Bo rlale’s Hitt ry of the Rebellion, and he adds, “ § he 
Bifhop of Derry t+ (Nic boli on) admits that, he (Borlafe) continued Sir John 
Temple’: part tial and unfaithful Menoirs, and wiote reflections on Lerd C afi c- 


haven’s Memoirs, as being openly and avon ily a S caltte of the facuion, 
and the men and actions of thole tunes %.’ 

VW bat « pUMON muit {! reader ent ii) Of this ~ pith bigot, when ] ai- 
fure bin, that the above paragrapa, though marked with inverted commas, 


$ not to be found in Doctor INicholen’s work, and thereiore, that it mufi 
have be Cn fabricated by him. Jintiead of cehiu ing, he {peaks in terms 
highly retpectiul of Sir John Temple. 

As to Borlafe, the Bifhop ot Dervy does not throw any cenfure whatfoever 
on him; and merely tranicribes what Docior Nallon has (aid of him in his 
Impartial C Ilections. 

Doctor Nalion, who wasa Tory, has caft a ponere cenfure on the hil- 
tories of T emple and Borlale, writes if attempting to dif] (prove or refute anv 
one palage containe din them; and yet hist rigwern tency is fuch, that he 
frequently quotes them, and he has introduced into his Impartial Collec- 
tions, all the documents and fiate papers which are to be found in their 
works, and which form the ground work of their narratives. 

He makes the following ab.urd excule for this inconfiftent condué in re- 
fpect to Borlafe. I do not intend to write a folemn confutation of his book, 
and more than that, Ido find it, a many things true and useful, that 1 fal! 
make ule myfeif of fuch authorities in it, as are fortified by truth ; but | 
muft fill have the freedom to diulent from him, whenever, hereafter, I find 
him di ( repant from truth § ye Het 1s full as levere as Temple or Borlale on 
the treachery and the barbarous cruelties of the Popith rebels: The follow- 
ing pailayes will afford a {pecimen of this. 

“ Ttisalmott a diame to humanity, to repeat the cruelties, which, as the 
writers | of that time relate, from de pofitions of thole who elcaped the fary 
of the lrith, were acted upoa the mnocent Englith, and Britith inhabitants 
of that land; it will bea g-eater and eternal inlamy to the pries's, and thole 
who called themlelves religions, of the Romi pert Ve lion, that the ‘y were 
the actors and initigators of the deluded people, to commit those execrable 
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* Poftliminious Preface, page 8. 

+ He wrote a hifiorical library for England, Ireland, and Scotland, with 
oblervations on all the original writers. 

t He repeats thele palli iges in his poftliminious Preface. 

§ Impartia ColleQions, Vol. Ll. p. 551. This, in trath, means fuch 
points as were not confonant to lis Tory princ iple S. 

The only original writers were Temple, Borlafe, and Caftlehaven. 
and 
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and favage creelties, as if they were meritorious and acceptable lervices tg 
God Almighty, which far furpatied the fanguinary heeatombs, that wee 
offered to thé devil by the blind anid 7 pagan Faulatete *.” Thi. p. 688, 

« Op all occafions, 1 thall endeavour to make it appear, that the rebel. 
lion of the Ir:th was a moll horrid and treafonable detection from the i duty 
and loyalty, and carrted on with barbarous and unexampied crueity.”’ bid, 
page 7, of the Introduction, 

What apinio in muft the reader entertain of the veracity of Mr. Plow den, 
when, < after this, he garbles one or two pat flages from Nalf On, and tebricates 
others, to letlen the credit of Temple and Boriafe, and has the effrortery to 
aflert, in endeavouring to varnith over the horrors of that dreactul event, 
“that the moil ferious aj pprehen ifions were entertained of ar immediate and 
general mailacre, or extermination of the whole i ly. of the Catholics,” 
(p. 135.)3 “ and that they united in a reg ular f{\ tem of feli-defence, which 
to this day,” he favs, is moii uniwar: antably and unjultly ttyted an odious 
and wanatural rebellion +.” 

Mr. Plowden thews as much zeal to eflablith the verac ity of Lord Caf- 
ilehaven, as to di/parage that of Temple and Boslafe, becaufe he was a bi- 
gotted Papitt, a member of that treafonable and popith ailembly, the con- 
federate Catholics of Kilkenny, anda rebel general. 

His Memoirs were written to paliiate the atrocities perpetrated by his 
confederate traitors, during that woeful and eventful period; and Bill hop 
Nicholion tells us, that in Charles If.’s reign, “ both Caitlehaven’s Me- 
moirs and Angleley’s Letters were brought before the king in council, and 
were cenfured as tcandalous libels on the government q;” and I am periuad. 
ed that any intelligent reader, who can with patience endure to perufe 
Mr. Plowden’s Hiltorical Review, and his poitliminious Preface, wil pals 
the fame fentence on them. 

it would exceed my circum{cribed limits to make any more obfervations 
on Mr. Plowden’s difingenuous treatment of all the amnalitis of the 1Gthand 
17th centuries, whom he quotes; but this fpecimem will be fullicient to 
prove that he is under the influence of the deepeft prejudices. 

I will now endeavour to prove what little credit is to be given to fome 
hiftorians of the late rebellion in 1798, whom he cites, and in whom he 
places the molt implicit belief, Mr. baward Hay, a bigotted Papi, who 
Sir Richard Mutgrave tells us, in is Hittory of the Rebellion, was con- 
cerned tn it, publitheda narrative Oo} that event in the vear 1803, entitled, 
“6 Hillery of the Infurrection of the Cy yunty of We xtord, A; D. 17987" 
His conduct, dari ng the progre!s of the contprracy, made bim fo much an 
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* This isan. exact picture of their condu€ in 179s. 

+ Lord M‘Guire, Hugh Oge, Machon, and Emer M‘Mahon deeply con- 
cern ed in the conipiracy, made a voluntary conietlion, as | obferved before, 
lat it was fome years in contemplation ; and that the Popith rebels had {oli- 
C) uv the afliflance of the kings of France and Spain, and of the Pope. 
This is univerially allowed. Whatopinion then mutt the reader entertain 
of Mr. Plowden’s candour and veracity ¢ 


As Mr. Plowden quotes Bifhop Nichol/on’s Obfervations on Borlafe, he 


mm of courte have read this; i vatla gc, but he paged itby, as it was contrary 
t , his partial det; gn S» 
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object of iulpicion to the magiffrates of that cor inty, that they w atched his 
motions with a jea’ous eye. In confequence of the very active part which 
he took while the rebeis were in poflethon of Wexford, and continued to 


commit atrocities the.e “, be was arreited and imprifoned many months. 


Alter the rceverhou was pat down, a committee of fix refpectaub/e mage 
trates, cf whom the Kiviit lion cana Ci ‘orge Oy le was Chanman, we, cap- 
pointed by government, to fe: y trang uli ty, ul nd to fuy a rintend the admi- 


nifiration vt juice am the county of We xford, Our hifiori: in, duriig his 
confinement, pein oned thote mayittrates to be allowed to traniport himfelt 
to America, an d the y granted lits requeit, tt is gene rally belre ved, that he 
dreaded the fate of his brother, Mr. Jo! mm Hay t, and of many ot his tellow 


labourers, 
In his hiliery, he endeavours to varnilh over his petition to be tran {port- 


ed, rather than tried, by laying, that © he wrote to the comm: ttce intima. 
ting a defire he had often ex “pret led, of going to America, adding. that he 
wilhed to fet off next dav ” which fiatement Oo: fis joined to the folowing 


record, and the unanimous concurrence ct the magulirates, to hitin an ap- 
veal has been made, inc ontrover tibly eflablithes this tact. 

Mr. Richards, an eminent attorney, was appointed by government, to 
act as fecretary to this conymittee of ma; riffrates ; andhe recorihed inu diary, 
with precifion, all the but: n s which they tranfated, and entered, aly yha- 
betically, the name and cate of every culprit, with their decifion the “ on; 
and the following entry appears in the taid book. 

bth July, Harpur, Patrick, found gutity, death. 

Hay,. dward, peutioned for ranfportation.— Granted. 
Hawkins, William, tried, guilty, trantported for life. 

The magiftrates inadveriently neglected to make hin fign a rule for tranf- 
portation ; “and in the mean time, as many rebels had been acquitted, under 
the amnelty act, he intitied on being tried; and his demand could not be 
relifled. On his trial it was proved, by a gentleman of the name of Ed- 
wards, that (vonafter the rebels entered Wexford, he {aw him in the act of 
delivering {ome of the king’s tiores, contained in the barracks, to carriers, to 
convey to different rebel camps; but he pleaded the amneity act, and was 
acquitted under it. 

Mr. Philip Hav, the younge fi. of the three brothers, had been with his 
regiment in the Wett Indies, aii did not re turn to the county of Wexford, 
til! a few days helore ihe « eruption of the re be lion, and conie ae sutly he 
mult have been igno ant of the con{piracy, but he was compelled by the 
rebels to act with them. 

Soon after the rebellion, concious of his innocence, he infitled on being 
tried by a Court Martial, and he was honourably acquitted, 

At his delire, his trial was publithed by James Moore, in College-green, 
Dablin. His defence, which appears init, contains the following para- 
graphs, “ { had the honour to be in his Majetty’s fervice, until a few di 1vS 
before the prefent rebellion broke out, far remov ed from the contagious 


— ———_————— OH 
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* This can be proved by the prefent Earl of Kingtion, Captain Burke, 
late of the North Cerk regi nent, Major M«Manus of the Antrun re pip nt, 
aid many others who were at that time prifone rsin Wexford 


- 


* He was a rebel leader, who took an active part, and committed fome 


dreadful atrocities durang the rebellion, for which he was henged. 
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fcene of Irihh politics and ditaffection, at variance with my family, who had 
unfortunately for themlelves imbibed the fatal infection.” “ My iwo il} 
fated brothers were engaged in their guilty ichemes (meaning r the rebels), 

and I was a Roman Catholic, protefling rthat faith, which their enormities 
and their bigotry have difgraced.” 

The Peas of Mr. kdward H: 1y being as flrongly under the influence of 
Popith bigotry, as that of Mr. Piowden, the narrative of the former is as li- 
hgllous of the government, the magilirates, and the king's troops, as the 
hiftorical review of the latter 

‘They both give the moft (olemn atlurances that their only objeét is (o pro- 
mote har mony, and to in{fpire the people with loyalty ; and 3 yet they in the 
moti agian manner difieminate difcord and difaifection. Mr. Hay fays, 
in page i, of his Introduction, “ that a fair and impartial account, he 
conceives, may operate as a balm to heal the wounds of antmotity ;” in page 
2,“ that his view is to efablith concord, and to prevail upon neigh 
bours of al) defcriptions to cherith the blefi fings of union and mutual bene. 
volence ;” and yet, he thus deic ribe ; the magi! trates of the kingdom, to 
incite the people to refittthem. ‘‘ Slaves to their supertors, but tyrants to their 
inferiors ; those needy adventurers become the [ire vatling tools of fewer. Juttices of 
the peace are felected from this clafs. Thefe creatures have the effrontery 
to puth themfelves forward on eve ry occation, and after a series of ‘habitual 
acts of turftinde, whenever an opportunity preients itfelf, they become ‘he 
scourges and fircbrands of the country, These wretches have been fet on to commit 

fragrant acts of outrage, to aniwer the political purpotes of their patrons, who 
fhrink from appearing pertonally concerned in these deeds of shame, 

Mr. Hay liates in his book, that {oon after his acquittal, General Grofe 
who commanded at Wexford, had him arretied and committed a fecond 
time. From thisc¢ ‘xtraordinary and unprecedented meafure, the reader may 
conceive what opinion was publicly entertained of his chara@er and princi- 
ples, and how obnoxious he was. 

For fome months previous to the publication of his book, he lodged and 
boarded at the houle of the notorious John Stockdale, Abbey-itreet, Dublin, 
his printer and publither, who was arrelied, and long im; prifoned, mn 1798, 
for having printed the Preis, and many other inflam: matory publications; and 
again, both he and his inmate Mr. Hay, were arreiied foon afier the explo- 
fion on the 23d of July, i803, 

It is unive ts ally well known, that from his grols ignorance and illiterate- 
nefs, he could not have written any thing fit for the Preis; from which, 
and the great variety of ityles which appears in his hiitory, it is not doubted 
but that it was compoled by fome members of the Popith faction in Dublin, 
for the purpo! c of faitit fying the woetul events of 1798, and the caufe which 
produced them; of which it Mie es a molt grofs 3 miireprefent: ation, and to 


oe) 
fan the fleuse of rebellion, which was again on the point of exploding ; for 
it was publithed a thort time before the 23d of July, 1803. 

In the fumme: of 1803, the County of Wexford magi trates aflembled, 
and unanimoully addreiled the Vicero ys in a memorial, praying r that he 
would order Mr. Hay to be profecuted by the Attorney General, for bav- 
ing dared to publi to grofsa libel againit the government, and the magil- 
trates of the kingdom ; and he aad the Crov n Solicitor undertook the bu- 
fine’s; but their time was fo much engrolied by the numerous trials of the 
traitors and aliaflins concerned in the confi racy and rebellion of 1803, and 
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the expence incurred by them was fo great to the public , that the Attorney 
General, for prude ‘ntial reafons, declined the protecution of Mr, Hay. 

The Rev. James Gordon wrote a hiftory of the rebellion of 1798, w hich 
was publifhed in [S01. He kept a (chool many vears within a few miles of 
Goney, in the County of Westord, in fuch a ft ate of obfcurity and retire- 
went, that it is univer! ily well known, he was ignorant of the events which 
pailed within a thort diltance of his refidence. After the rebellion was put 
down, he collected what information of its occurrences he could, from the 
hearlay evidence of low obicure people, who it is prefumed were difaffee- 
ted; as his book contains many grols pervertions of truth. It was believed 
by thofe who allociated and converfed with Mr. Gordon, that he was im- 
bued with republican princi ples; and the tenor of his book tirengthens this 
afpicion. He was fo conicious that there was fome foundation for this 
imputation, that he publiihed a defence of himfelf in a pamphlet, and in the 
fecond edition of his work, though no dire& charge had been made againtt 
him. He obtained the rectory of Killeguy, in the County of Wexfor: 1, on 
the death of the Rev. Mr. Francis, a venerable and refpectable clergyman, 

whom the barbarous cruelties which he experienced {rom the popith rebels 
in 1798, brought to a prematnre death. 

As Mr. Gordon had been a long time a curate, the worthy Bifhop of 
Ferns gave him that living; but it is univerlally well known, that his Lord- 
hip would not have giv en it to him had his book appea ared prev ious to his 
collation; as it evinces {fo firongly thote principles of which he was pre- 
vioull y fufpected, and contains tuch a grots milreprefentation of the caules 
and the effects of the rebellion, that it has roufed the indignation of all the 
loyal lubjects in Ireland, who confider it as an apology for the trattors en- 
gaged i m it. 

The magiltrates of the County ef Wexford were fo incenled at the falfe 
and partial ftatements of Mr, Gordon, that twenty-nine of them aflembled 
ai the town of Wexford, in the autumn of 1802, for the purpote of taking 
his work into contideration, and they led the following cenfure on it, 
which was afterwards printed in fome of the Irith new/{papers. 

“We the underfigned magilirates of the County of Wexiord, having 
read the hifiory of the late rebellion i in freland, by the Rev. James Gordon, 
think it incumbent on us to declare, that the faid book, as far as it relates 
to the conduct of the magilirates of this county, contains a falfe and fcanda- 
lous libel; and that the whole work feems calculated, rather as an apology 
furthe rebellion, than a fair fiatement of facts.’ 

Sir Richard Mulyrave, in the third edition of his Hiftory of the Rebel- 
lion, Appendix, page 545, charges Mr. Gordon with a defign of concilia- 
ting the Romith clergy, and the Popith multitudes in his parith, who 
brought his predeceilor to an untimely end, by palliating the horrors of the 
rebellion, and by excufing their perpetrators ; and he ss not anfwered this 

charge in his defence, or in the fecond edition of his work. 

The follow ing incidents unqueftionably prove it. Father Philip Roche, 
who ferved a chapel near Mr. Gordon’s parith, till the eruption of the re- 
bellion, was commander in chiefat Vi inegar hiilcamp ; and he not only pub- 
licly inculcated the extirpation of heretics, but w as prefent and prefided, 
matlacres in that camp. He was han ged at Wexford; and yet, as his me- 
mory is dear to the Popith inhabitants of Killegay an its vicinity, Mr. Gor- 


don lays of him; ‘* fora charge of cruelty ag iintt him, I can find no foun- 
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dation, on the contrary, I have heard many inilances of his °° hu. 
manity.” 

Such are the modern biftorians whom,Mr. Plowden quotes 3 lille 
rical Review ; ; and as you have uniformly endeavoured to expole {he ma 


lignant defigns of fuch perfons as appear to be hofiile to the tate, [ have 
nota doubt but that you will infertin your very execlient work, white) | 
have ever admired, not only for its literary criticiim, but for its defence of 
our confiitution in church ‘and fiate, this e ritique on the works of thee 
annalits. Mr. Plowden boatis, in his § pofilimipious Preface, p. 59, that he 
received a letter fram Me. Gordoy, m which he tells him, that ** he is en. 
gaged fome ime pait ina Fliftory of Ireland, from the carlielt accounts to 
ther prefent time, and he hopes th. it be will fiad that impartiality | in it which 
he had the goodnels to praife in his a¢count of the rebellion.” Mr. P. days 
on this communication made to him by Mr. G.  “ The public may rejuice 
to learn, that this diligent inveltygatur, and ‘ute jous martyr to truth, is 
employing his literary talents opon a more extended | cale.” 

Mr. Plowden’s praile of Mr. Gordon’s work, would alone be fufficient to 
afford the reader a perfe@ idea of its tenor, and the object of its author, 
The encomiaft of Father Philip Roche, and of many other rebels, and the 

calumniator of the government, the civil magiltrates and the king’s army, 
mult of courfe be dearto Mr. Plowden. 

The reader may conceive what kind of a Hiftory of Ireland Mr. Gerdon 
will write. Thole two congenia! fouls, when they exult m each others 

paile, cannot lay, “ laudor laudaio, Scabent fe muivo muli,” 


Cyelopadia; or, a New Univerf{al Didionary ef Arts and Sctences: 
formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Arrangeme ut, thantbhe Di&ion- 
ary of Mr, Chambers, comprehending the various Articles of that 
Work, with Aaditions and Improvements, together with the new Sub- 
jects of Biography, Geography, and Hi/lary 5 and adapted to the pre- 
fent State of Literatare and Science. By Abraham Rees, D.D. 
F.R.S. with the Affiftance of eminent profefiional Gentlemen, 
4to, Vol. Il. Tf. and iV. From AMA to BLY. Long- 
man and Rees. il. ros. per Vol. ck tie 


[% June 1802, we noticed the firft volume of this work, and in 

geacral terms delivered our opinion on the defign, and ‘the pro- 
babi lity of execution, as far as it could be lé¢arned from the names of 
the conductor and afiftants. We afterwards entered into the actual 
merits of the performance. 

In our remarks at that time, we dwelt lefs upon the literary, than 
the political and theological charagter of the work; and we confider- 
ed it more in its tendency to affect church and ftate, than in the ge- 
nius, learning, and philofophy which it difplayed ; and the accef- 
fions which it made to knowledge and to fcience. In our prefent 
criticifm, without lofing fight of religious and political fcope, we 
fhall chicfly keep in view literary power and refult. Here we think 


it neceflary to make fome preliminary olMfervations on the qualices 
that 
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that are requifite for conducting and executing a work of this kind, 
We fufpect that perfons concerned in the formation of ciGionaries, 
entertain a very erroneous idea of the talents and acquirements that 
are neceflary for fuch a production. They feem to think that mere 
collection, and adherence to alphabetical order, are fufficient. But, 
even in dictionaries of language, it is impoflible to attain excellence 
without an intimate knowledge of the fubjects, as well as of the 
words. Unlefs Ur. Johnfon had deeply ftudied the authors whofe 
ufages he recorded, and comprehended the topics on which they wrote, 
he never could have fo accurately and extenfively prefented the 
meaning which they annexed to the feveral phrafes. A Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, to be able and extenfivcly ufeful, muft be the 
work of perfons intimately acquainted with thofe arts and fciences; 
and the f{upreme dire€tur of the undertaking muft have fuch a con- 
verfancy with the various fubjects, as to know whether the fubordi- 
pate writers render juflice to their feveral parts. He mult alfo have 
before him the whole circle of arts and {ciences, and the relative value 
of each particular part; that fo, attention and length may be appor- 
tioned to the importance of the fubjeét. Without the pofleffion of 
fuch knowledge, accompanied by its practical exertion, a conductor 
will admit trifling, erroneous, or ignorant articles, if his afliftants be 
not ail fitted for their employment; and though they be capable, 
and the articles be good in themfelves, yet they will not be properly 
adjufted to the whole work. If an architect have a confufed head, 
let his mafons and bricklayers be ever fo fkilful, the whole building 
will be clumfy, Inelegant, and incommodious, We admit that fuch 
knowledge combined with fuch judgment and attention, are not very 
commoniy to be met; and a conductor may plead the difficulty of 
poling fuch aconverfancy with all arts and fciences; and till 
more of uniformly or even generally allotting to each, in a work of 
fuch extent and magnitude, its due importance. We acknowledge 
the tafk to be arduous ; but whoever undertakes any tafk, is fuppofed 
to know its difficulties and obftacles, and to be prepared to furmount 
them; otherwife he undertakes a tafk for which he is not fit. Be- 
fides, though arduous, the tafk is not impoflible ; it has been exe- 
cuted. The Encyclopedia Britannica may be characterized as rene- 
tally rendering juftice to the numerous individual articles; and aflizn- 
ing to each fuch a portion of difcuffion and fpace, at beft fuits its 
relation to the whole circle of arts and f{ciences. What one work 
of the kind has done, another may do, if it be conducted with equal 
talents, learning, judgment, and fkill. In enquiring whether the 
prefent work aGlually evinces thofe requifite qualities, we frankly 
avow we fhall give no weight to the names that are mentioned in 
the advertifements, announcing this performance; we fhall form our 
eftimate from inveftigation, and net from authority. Befides, as au- 
thorities, we fhould not be able to determine what weight was due ; 
becaufe as critics and literary men, fome of the names we do not 


know ; and becaufe fome of the names we do know. ‘There are 
names 
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names which we admit to be refpeGtable. However we differ from 
his politics, we muft acknowledge Mr. Morgan to be matter of the 
fubjet of annuities s and on!y to err when fiom arithmetical calgy. 
latwons, he foars into politica! * difcuffion. Burney is certainly cot. 
petent.to the article of mufic 5; ‘and one or two more, are men knowg 
ior converfancy with the fubje cts which they here undertake to han. 
dle. Others may be, butare not known to the public 5 and there are 
names in this lit which ARr KNOWN to ‘the public, without bei 

eminent in any profeffion. Thete, of courfe, it would be invidious 
to particularize 5 and we fhall defcend to no perfonal reflections. 4 
We muit make one genera! obfervation, that the numes of any ce. 
lebrity that are introduced into this mufter-rol], are diftinguithed ih 
fecondary and fubordinate departments of arts or fciences. ‘There'ris 
not.oue vame mentioned of the {malleft note in the grand departments 
ot hittary, biography, rhetoric, logic, metaphyfics, moral and poli. 
tical philofophy, and theology ; and no names of high note in nate 
ral phuofophy and chemiftry. In fuci circumftances we think! Dé. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Rees would have aéted more prudent! y if he had not mentioned ‘the 


names, becaufe, from an aflortmenc in which there are fo few em- 
nent, and none in the highett departments, fuch readers as judge 
fiom authority, and not from examination, migh t be Jed to augur ill 
of the work from the lilt of the workmen. ?e fhall adopt a 
different method, and fhall judge entirely from the work ittelf ; ‘ant 
euter upon it with as little difpotition to cénfure, as if Johrfon had 
beea the undertaker for the biography ; Hume, Robertfon, and Gite 
boa, for the hiftory ; Reid for metaphytics; Stuart, Kergufon, and 
Paley for moral and political philofophy ; Horfelepy and) Warfon 
tor theelogy ; Black for chemittry ; Robinfon and Playfair for natu- 
ral philofophy and mathematics. From fuch a conftellatieny te 
voub:, our expectations would have been higher, than from the me- 
digcrity before US 5 but our determination to faic enquiry sand yt 
judgment, would not have been ftronger, 
The conductor, Dr. Rees, though we diffent from his theology and 
Pp ities, yet we believe to be much lIefs violent than moft of his 
Unitarian brethren ; and we farther believe him to have indefatigable 
indultry ; and to have all the knowledge and literary powér whieh 
moderate talents and inceflant Jabour can attain. We mutt. praife 
hiin as a very pa:ns-taking man, who, ina long life of comftant ex 
cition, has produced fundry compilations, which many readers have 





* This fubject is very ably illuttrated in one of the Edinbergh Revi ‘owt, 
which, with accurate difcrimination, marks the boundary between chal 
reach of knowledge in Mr. Morgan, which is fally adequate to aniwer 409 
queition on furvivorthips; and the degree which he atfects in pretending to 
eltimate the merits of Mr. Pitt's adminiiization, by tiating the imerealer ot 
national debt, without taking into the account the purpoies for which it 
was incurred. 
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feund ufeful ; and wee rm’) we are no pret friends tothe race of com. 
pilers and book. makers, with which ene prefent age fomuch abounds, 
wecerai: aly mutt . low him to be one of the belt in the colleéPron Je. 
Were we to aleribe co him either oris rial wenins, of profo und phi! o- 
fophy, every impar tlal man of letters muft know, that we were 
fusering 5 but when we grant him the merit of a life of indultry and 
yoluminous compilaci ea. every impartial man of letters mult know 
that we are in earneit With this weotrult fair sppreciation of the 
literary character of Dr. Rees, we are as much refolved to render 
his Cyclopedia juttice, as if at its head were a Mackintoth. 

A work carried on by a variety of hands, has been compared to an 
entertainment, at which the héit or hispurvevor endeavours fo to 
combine the commodities of the fihmenee a butcher, poulterer, and 
cook; the confect:oner, fruiterer, and wine-merchant, in order to 
accommodate himfelf to the various euefts. At fach banquets there 
isufually a due proportien of the various conftituents. “here was 
lately introduced a new kind. of a feaft, entitled Pie Nic 3 for which 
the hoft made very little provifion a but left to his vifirors the 
fupply of the di ifere nt articles ; and ; toey proces ‘ded without any 

vious Communication, there was ite anexce!s of one difh, and 
a defect of others ; each contributor bringing what he could moft 
tradily command. There are literary productions of the Pic Nie 
kind; and we muft fay, that that mode of purveyance feems to have 
found its way into the New Cyclopedia. Certain articles fuper- 
abound, and others are deficient. “Chis obfervation aypites to many 
parts of the work, but was hrft fugeefted by the commencing pages 
of the fecond volume. 

We find that in his work the conductor has been plentifully fup- 
plied with diffufed details on the nomenclature and claffification 
of Botany. Amafanth and Amaryllis both occupy feveral pages, which 
inform us of the confiyura ion and culture of thote plants, agreeably 
tothe mode ufual among common botanilts, bur wehout deterrbing 
the benefits that may arife from them, as has been cone by men of 
talents and philofophv, who have happened to include botany among 
their fhudies. Amateur calis forth a quotation trom a French writer, 
named M, Guinguerie, but neither by definition mor detcription 
communicates to the reader what the word Ameteur means. Amaron 
isa long article, which in feveral clofe pages repeats to us all the iv- 
formation that we derive from a fhort note of err on Pentbefilea, in 
the firft book of the #neid, with the addition of fuch notices as are 
to be found at the end of Ainfworth’s Di@ionarr. lo throw a luffre, 
however, round (uch tacts, the wricer intr odnces divers hard names 
fuch as Herodotus, Hippoivie, Hlercutes, Fuftin, £1; van, and many 
Others. Amber is a patiable article, and might be better were the 
writer to deicribe its ules, as wellas its nature. Ambergris is to'e- 
trably well defcribed, but fomewhat long. Amé:tus, a Roman cane 
vailing, is not a bad abridcement of tar accounts civen by Kennet 
and Adams ; although it be unneceilary to qucte Cicero fer mate- 
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rials that are found in. plain Englifh. <Amdie is 2 movement of g 
horfe, which the C yclapasdift well elucidates, and will be read with 
pleature, by connoifleurs in horfe-fielh, Our conductor ts evidently 
acquainted with fome fkilful groom. Anidsyna, prefents a fair 2c. 
count of the mafiacre of the Englith, in the be sinning of the fcven. 
teenth century. Ambrofe, Bithop of Mian, and a faint, affords our 
Unitarian conduGor an opportunity of introducing his theoios ial 
fentiments. ‘That prelate was a very flrenuous opponent of the he. 
rciy of the Arians. He was allo the zealous adveriary of paganifm, 
It was indeed very natural for the fame perfon to combat thofe ene- 
mics © f Chriftianity, who denied its divine origin, and thofe enemies 
of Crinflianity, who denied the divinity of its author. For endea- 
vouring to reprefs the enemics of the Gofpel, and the degraders of the 
charafter of Chiift, our Cyclopadilt denominates this bithop sntole- 
rant, That is a very natural and common mode of expreflion among 
heretics, concerning the friends of the Chriftian faith ; and we make 
no doubt that when “Pt rieftley and Horfeley, or amy other champions of 
tenets contrary, and conformable to the doftrines of our Church are 
introduced, fimilar ftri€tures will be repeated. Such portions of this 
production, as breathe a fpirit hoftile to the national faith, and the 
eftablifhments by which it is upheld, we fhall, as they occur, point 
out and recommend to THR PECULIAR CONSIDERATION OF OUR 
nisHors. All know the effects of the French Encyclopaedia, in 
overturning Chriftianity and Hierarchy. Whatever be the purp. fo of 
this Englith production, various parts of it have evidently a fimilar 
dirc@tion ; but, tor the comfort of the friends of the Britith coufti« 
tution of church and ttate, it can be juftly faid, thatthe execution of 
the prefent compilation is fo very inferior to the execution of the 
French, that it never could have equal eficacy. It is indeed highly 
to the honour of Brtith wifdom, that among our cotintrymen, emi 
nent venius has uniformly ranged itlels on the fide of reliwion, vire 
tue, and order, and that with fearcelr a: y exception ; but informer 
days Godwin, the votaries of innovation in church and ftate, fince 
the time’ of Price and Pricttley, are men whofe powers are as infig 
nificant as their principles are detcftable. Candour impels us to ace 
knowledge we cnte:tain no apprehenfions that Dr. Abraham Rees 
will ever overturn either church or ftate; but we chink it our duty 
to point out poifon, even where it is very feeble, becaufe on propor: 
tionably weak conflitutions it would operate as {tronely as potent 
venom upon vigorous. America is a very long article, long we mean, 
not in relation to the fubje ét, but the fubRtance of information com? 
municated. One part of it we read with pleafure , becaufe it fe- 
peats a confiderable portion of the diflertation of Roberifon, con- 
cerning the peopling of America. Where Robertfon leaves off, the 
writer of the article feems to think it time fur him to leave of alloy 
and profeffing to prefent the general hittory of ee he recies 
the Common accounts of its * difcuvery, climate, foil, natural pro- 
duétions, and people ; abridges the ftories of Pizarro and Cor tez, and 
r’ oes 
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gars through the heads of the hiftory ef Mexico aad Peru... Theice 
hetakes a jump to North America, cnumerates the names of the 
fenlemeénts, without any account o ot the colon zation. W ichout thew- 

ing how the Englith got to America, he takes them up at the Peace 
of Uwecht ; and in two pages and a quarter, brings that immenfe 
continent from the beginning of the laft century to the prefent time 

aad includes the American rev volucion, and the fubfequenat ell sblith. 
ment, in the faid two pages and a quarter. This may, perhaps, be 
iscended as a balance to the three pages bellowed upon the plant Ama- 
“og and three und a half upon the plant Amaryilis. We reter to 
Dr, Rees himfelf, whether he has jndiciouily diicharged his duty as 
roidutor, in fuifusing almoft torice the {pace to be eccupied by 
wo plants of no mcdicinal effect, or pYreclical ule, to that which ts 
allowed to the thirteen States of Anicrica, which are fo very contpt- 


cuous in the hiftory of the eighteenth century, Are we to take thts 
as afample of the direStor’s fkill, in apportioning attention to im- 
portance 5 no, none can be fo grofsly ignorant os to make fuch arate 


of comparative valuess We candidly afcribe che defect co another 
caufe. The condu@tor has probably taken fuch hands as he conld 
get; and vocabulary bstanifis are more abundant than HisrToRiANS. 
Amianthus fhews its deteriper to be acquainted with mineralogy, and ‘ 
docs not occupy much pace, not more than what is abletced to Norih 
America, from the Bolton purt bill to the acknowledgment of tides 
pendence by Great Britain. Ammonia is weil explained, only 
much too long, fur its relative importance. Our friend the botanift 
foon after meets us with Amomum, on which he is not altogether. fo 
diftuie. He confines hinfelf to de(cription, propagation, and culture, 
but takes no notice of ule. Hitherto very few fpecimens of biog ra- 
phy have occurred. One of the firlt ts Shomas dmory, a prefbyte- 
nan divine, on whom the wrirer lavifhes great praife, but mentions 
no facts Fecien whicn, a reader can find, that the hero defcived either 
pratic © er cenfure upprel yans is atolerab'e article, aud fhews the 
wiiter to Wave glanced at fome paflages of Griiies, an! the younger 
Anacharfis,, We mult however oblerve, it is an ufelefs parade of 
learning, when a wiiter borrows paflages concerning the Greeks, 
from knelifh bo ks, and quotes the Greek authoritics which he finds 
printed at the buttum of the pares in the fad Englifh books, . Am- 
phitheatre introduces the Roman ftruétures of that name, and dif- 
plays architectural knowledge. It prefents hoth the materials and 
form of the principal edifices of that kind 5 but takes little notice of 
the (pectacles, The author, we appre hen |, is an artift in fome de- 
partment connected with building ; but is lire of an. antiquary, and 
lefs of an hiftorian. To A: mputation, feventecn pages are devoted ; 
ee. a regular and fyitemat'c treatife with vurious Cefes ;-and 
ight make an. uleful feciion ef a performaacc devoted exclufively 

i. fur gery ; but here occupies much more than the due proportion 
of attention and fpace. Jt is much too minute for any but anedical 
fudents, and fuch do not probably teek profefi onal know! ledge an id i 
Bb 2 kil] 
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{kill from reading di€tionaries. 
ticle, and in its relation to the general work, neither too long nde 


Amfterdam, is intrinfically a goed ay. 


too fhort. The botanift meets us with a very long article usen 
Amygdalus. “The account is very well written, and its di{proper: 
tionate length is not the fault of the writer, but the conc Gor. Te 
muft be a wonderful predilection for botany, that mentions Aaahafi, 
asa plant; but dors not mention it as a celebrated expedition et 


‘retreat, performed and deferibed by one of the moft rT figs rithed 


commanders and hiftorians of antiquity. A profelied biographial 
account of the celebrated Anacharfis, mentions a few fayings of thi 
philofopher, but prefents no view of his life and character. We 
fufpeét from that, and various inftances which we have already me, 
that the Cyclopedia i is as defective in biographical as hiflor ical abi. 
lity. | Analogy, introduces feveral quotations from Dr. Reid and 
others, but does not fhew the writer to have a clear conception of 
the meaning of the term, efpecially as an intelleCual procef; and 
this is the firlt opportunity tne fecond volume has afforded us of per 
eéiving the accuracy and extent of the Cyclopedift’s knowledge of 
the human underftanding. One obfervation which very forcib'y oc- 
curs is, that there is a great want of logical precifion; and even of 
eommon fovical art. he definitions are extremely imperte& ; and 
convey clafs and difference, except in botany, fo very faintly, that 
a reader has much dificu'ty in difcovering what the writer means to 
fay. Analyfis, as a mode in logic, is exhibited more fee ot and f«per- 
ficially than Analogy. If the writer had read, and underftood Duh- 
ean, Watts, or any common elementary book of logic, he might 
have been much more mafter of the meaning of Analyfis. The 
word “nas, affords an opportunity for a Ven long and detailed enu- 
mefation of the various kinds of ducks and geefe,; a {pecies of birds 
that appears to have made a very deep impreffion upon the Cyclo; 
padift. Anatomy, is a good aricle ; and from the importance of 
the fubse&, we can fearcely think it too long, efpecially in the: ge- 
nera) deicriptions. Some of the minute details might perhaps be 
{pared ; becaufe they will be unceflood only by medical men; and 
to iuch they will convey no new knowleds e. Anuxororas, one of the 
tathers of phi! ofophy, efpecially of moral, defervid a very 
biographer, trom the writer who undertakes hes Ife in the Ceclos 
pxiia, and who feems only to have heard that he wzs'a philofo- 
pher, without any comprehenfion of what he did in the tlage ta whieh 
he found moral and theological ience. As’we advance, we fini ine 
creafing grounds for concludin, that the Cyclopedia of Dr. Rees 1 
moft miferably defedhive im bidgraphital talents, in fact, the wr ters 


feem totally ignorant of the purpofes of biography, as well as the 


art. 
We have frequent ly remarked ‘the difproportion of the articles (0 
their relative value. This remark we find confirmed as we procecd, 
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but furgery and botany. Many pages are devoted to Anchufa, An- 
dromeda, Androphagen, Anamene, Anethum, and other plants; to dn- 
chylofis, Ancyloblepharon, Ancylogiefum; and, above all, Aneurif/m, in 
furgery, whilft every fubject of hiitory, biography, and ethics, is 
flurred over in columns or half columns. Andrew's, St, coutaius 

rofs errors about the number of profetlors, into which no. one 
could have fallen, who kaew any thing of that Univertitys; or even 
took the trouble of reading the Scotch Almanack. We admit that 
the miftake is not very material in icfelf; but it is material in its .re- 
Jation to the work; becaule it demonfirates that writers undertake to 
inform others on fubjects which they have taken no pains to knaw theme 
jeves. Angling, as far as we recollect the amufements of our 
vouth, is accurately defcribed in its various conttituents of liaes, 
flies, and other baits; and we have the fatisfaction to fee, that the 
writer has not done with his fubject, as he refers for future commu- 
nications to the articles, fifhing flies, lines, rods, hooks, &c. Hay- 
ing beftowed fue columns on Angling, our Cyclopaedilt proceeds to 
beftow a column and a half on Anglo Saxons; and fome pages after, 
almoft two co'umns upon Ane, Queen of England, | Vhis lait ar 
ticle comprehends Marlborough’s victories to the Peace of Utrecht, 
in feven lines; and the Union in four ; while five lines are devoted 
to the contefts of the Whigs and Tories. This notable narrative, is 
concluded by the character of Queen Anne, extracted from Dr. 
Sommerville, and a fow obfervations intended to prove that literature 
flourithed in the reign of Queen Anne; and that it was @ ind of 
Augultan age. The word Annual, draws very little attention to its 
other fenitications ; but produces nine columns upon annual plants, 
Annuity, is an able article, no doubt the production of Mr, Morgan, 
ona fubje& in which he is perfectly at home. Anfon is tolerably 
well abridged from the voyages of that celebrated circumnavigator, 
Under the names, Anthony, we are furprifed, not to find Alark An 
thony, but prefume he may occur in fome other part of the work.— 
We beg the Cyclopzdiit’s pardon, we d» meet Mark Anothony 
in the right place; but we are forry to fay, We only tind a huddle of 
detached facts, without any connected fers of hiltory or view of 
character, Antimony, isa very well written article; and though 
full, not ton long. The article on Antiochus the Great, mentioning 
his war with the Romans, fearcely touches on his jealoufy of Han- 
nibal, the principal caufe of his overthrow. Both the Antonine, ape. 
the fubjects of patlable articles, which fhew the writer to have read 
Gibbon, but do not. prove him to. be deeply canverfant sm the 
philofophy for which Aurelius was diftinguithed, The two moit 
iuftrious of Roman emperors, 2s emingnt for virtue and wijidom -as 
tor f{tation, have feven columns between them ; while an infedk 
named the Aphis, has for his fole fhare fix. columns. anda half. 
For feveral pages there occar no.articles deterving either praife os 
cenfure, Appeal, in law, is very well explimed; and here*we thal! 


take oceafion to obferve, that -the articles upon Jaw io general, are 
Bb 3 judicioully 
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judictoufly executed. Indeed the condu€tor has been either more 
wife, or more fortunate in the affiftants whom he has procured, in 
the faculties, than in the grand departments of literature and phi. 
lofophy. His writers on medicine and law, really appear to under- 
ftand what they undertake to communicate. Apprentice/bip, pro- 
duces an extract from Smith’s Weal:h of Nations, which, though 
well known toevery Jiterary and political reader; we by no means 
ceniure for its tritenefs. We wifh the Cyclopaditts were always as 
feleSt in their authorities, and fources of compilation. Arabia, in 
geography and hiftory, is an article which has evidently coft the wri- 
ter very great labour , and we fhould have been very happy to have 
added to the commendation, which his induftry deferves, the praife 
of ability, fkill, and fuccefsful execution, We muft znferm the 
condu@or and his hiftorical helpers, that every fubject of narration 
has a beginning, a middle, aud an end; outfet, progrefs, and retult ; 
without underftanding which, and exhibiting them ia their netural 
feries, no writer can tel! aclear and inte;elting flory. All the fads 
that can be colleéted, will not anfwer the purpofe, without lucid 
and orderly arrangement ; and no man can arrange effeCtually with- 
out comprehending the feveral parts, and the whole of his fubjest ; 
Not knowing this requifite of hiftory, the writer concerning Arabia 
has compiled from Gibbon, Pinkerton, and varicus other authors, di- 
vers paflages, which are ftrung together without any regard to con- 
nection, the order of time, or of caufe and effect. The writer is 
a Jaborious collector of .materials, but quite unacquainted with the 
art of hiftorical compofition, which may be difplayed in a few pages, 
as we!l asin volumes. “To make capital claret, requires fomething 
beyond merely gathering grapes. If the hiftorian of the Cyclope- 
dia is crude and confuted on Arabia, the botanift is well digefted 
and clear on Arabis or TWVall-crefs. Aranea contains a very minute 
account of {pix ders, in their various funétions ; but efpecially in the 
act of generation, and the prelufive movements. ‘he mode of al- 
cettaining the fex is very circumftantially deferibed. Arduthnat, the 
friend of Swift and Pope, is a very paliry article, upon a very fine 
fubjed&t. Arcadia is an exception to molt of the hift arical articles ; ; 
the writer in two pages prefents a clear andorderly absidgement of 
the hiftorv of that country. Argonaut and Argos are on the Jame plan ; 
and fhew that the conductor has received occational communications, 
from fome perfon or perfons, that Know hiftory to require outict, 
progrefs, end refult. How comes the biographer to forget that Ar- 
gyle “aftorded (plendid fubject in its Duke John, who fo eminently 
diftinguifhed himtelf in the wars of Marlborough, and afterwards in 
the tenate. Ariffotle, is an able article, evidently the work of a dil- 
ferent hand, frem that which writes moft of the biography. in the 
Cyclopedia. It contains a clear, conne&ed, and matieriy view ot 
the meta phyfics, logic, ethics, and politics of the Siagyrite. Du- 
ring the remainder of the A, there appearsin the biographical and 
hittorical depactments, a conteit between dulnets and ability, which 
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thal] be biographer and hiftorian forthe Cyclopedia, Mriflides is a 
fhort but Vigercus article, of biography. —dihens, much the longeft 
article which has hithe:to occurred in that department, makes “the 
reader thoroughly acquainted with the hifto y, law, conttitution, 

commerce, and character ot th at famous pe ople ; : and i yl nely 
the produion of a witter well acquainced ors ith that [pocies of com- 
politian. From it we were in hopes that the di fagreeanl, taik of 
cenure we might. exchange for the more ple ding act otf ty flowing 
commend ation 3 ay we Red. tha teither the writer of thac article, 

has diicontinued his efforts, or that he has rendered them more fimi- 
lar to the works of his fellow-labourer, Honeit dulnelfs keeps. hex 
place 1 in the biography and hiftory of the Cyclopx dia, Our eat the 
draliau, Meets Us again in Affiria; and in due time pops On us at 
Babpicn. 

In this part of the work feveral theological articles occur, 
minian, very clearly, and though concifely, fully explains the doc- 
tines of thatf.ct, with the impartiality of a judicial {latement. 
Arian, is much lefs objectionable than we apprehended, aud keeps 
chiefly to narrative. | Atcnement fimp!y ftates the dodtrine, of our 
church, in a very few words; after which the writer proceeds, in 
minute detail, to exnibit through feveral pages the feCtarian doc- 
trines ; dwell! ing MO (t minut ly, and Cxpat ating moft largely on the 
tenets of Jr. Pricitley ; he cor ncludes with the following waids: 


Are- 


‘We obferve that, though the word asonement frequently occurs an the 
oll ‘TPettament, we meet with it but once in the New Fellaments and in 
ather places the fame word is generally rendeye me reconciliation. As lor thoie 
who myect the generally received doctrine of the atonement, they matnt; un, 
thatthe greato! je ct of our Lord’s mithon was to teach she docirine of a 
feiurreciion toa future immortal Jife, and that hence arofe the pec aft in ne- 
cethty ant utility of his own déath and relurrection, as a piool of lis doc- 
tine,” 

The purpofe of fuch am article, fo elofed, is obvious... [t is an- 
noioced that the ae will be refumed, under the heads. ** Aapsaton, 
Suechi fice,” Eve. Unlefs: the execution of ths Cyclo; pedia- be totally 
wane mt “d, ce have a beter ooinion of the fits de ment of our aatmeriie iP than 
to fuppofé it will ever reach fueb an advanced park if the alohabet, 

We at length have waded through A, and noticed every article 
that was char:cteriftically. important... Weature our readers, we 
have been as mild as the conicious commands of duty could poliibly 
permit; and in confirmation of our.» I MOTs we appeal to the un- 
biaffed judgm ‘oc of our readirs themflves ; and, request them to 
look over the articles which wi have mentioned, and all. oth & arti- 
cles of the fame clafles, which they wil, ond the fauic in 6x cut on 
and refult) We entrrtain‘no: doubry thet every ippertial man of 
letters, will agree with bus, thet, in proteflional, Wades and. arts, a 
competent degree of knowledge as duplayen By the Cyclopaedilt,; but 


in the grand departments of biog staphy, hiftory, logic, metaphylics, 
B | 0 4 theology, 
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theology, ethics, and politics; in fhort, in whatever belongs to the 
powers ¢f the haan underftanding, and the atfeClions of the human 
heart, the relation, duties, and conduct of intelligent and focial 
beings, the Cyclopxdia may in general be characterized as deplo. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


rably Ueficier.t. «Plants and infects the Cyclopadifis appear Competent te 
deferibe, nur MAN PLAINLY APPEARS BEY@ND THEIR REACH) 

We have perufed fome parts of B, and are forry to fay, they do 
not tend to remove the impieflion which A has made; but our 
farther icmarks we referve to the next Number, 


(To be continued. ) b 


Gorve/pandence in a Series of Letters between a Gentleman in Berlin and 
a Perfin of Difiin@ion in London, from Auguft 1803, to ‘June 1804. 
$vo. Pp. 190. 5s. Drefden printed. Budd, Pall-Mall. 


HESE letters are evidently the produ@tion of a man who has 
made the politics of Europe the object of his particular ftudy 

and attention. ‘They difplay, of courfe, much political knowledge, 
and fome ufeful information; though they are, by no means, free 
from defects 5 nor has the author, in our opinion, fucceeded in clear- 
fag his own mind from thofe partialities and prejudices which he fo 
ftrongly, and, in moft cafes, fo juftly, reproves in others. He ap- 
pears, indeed, to have a decided partiality for Pruffia, and a marked 
prejudice azainft Ruffia; and where thefe prevail his judgment is but 
little to be depended upon. He thinks it would be for the advantage 
of Great Britain that Holland fhould become an integral part of the 
Pruffian Monarchy, and plainly infinuates that the King of Pruffia 
has long had views upon that devoted country. Certainly, if its 
pritine independence cannot be rettored, it had better become a part 
of the Pruffian Monarchy than ef the French Emp re; but if his 
Proffian Majcity could be tempted to atlert his own dignity, and to 
vindicate the violated rights of the neighbouring powers, by fuch a 
bait, when the wrongs of his family, and confiderations which ope- 
raté, with {till greater force, upon noble minds, could not roule him 
tw uation, he is very Jittle entitled to the praife which is here he- 
{towed upon him. Indeed, the author’s attempt to juftify the poliey 
of the Cabinet of Berlin, appears to us to be the moft feeble part of 
his book. Arid we could, we think, ecafily demonttrate the weak nets 
of many of his arguments, as well on this fubject, as on the views 
and conduct of Ruflia, did our Jimits permit us to enter into the 
lengthened difcuflion which would be neceflary for that purpofe. If 
it really be, as he aflerts, “S very unte'r to accufe his Pruflian Ma- 
jefty of being partial to the progrefs of the, Freuch Republic,’ to 
what principle or to what motive, in the name of common fenfe, 
are we to afcribe his long forbearance to check that. progtefs, at a 
time, too, when it was fully within his power ta check it effeclually, 
by a cordia! and vigorous co-operation with thofe tates who bad re 3 
fully 
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folly oppofed the gigantic and infatiate ambition of the French Re- 

blic? If, indeed, it be true, that ‘there is no man in Eucope 
more convinced, than he is, of the neceffity of circum{cribing the do- 
minion of France within her ancient limits,” he has, raquehissably, 
adopted the moft extraordinary mode of proving his conviction of 
fach’ necefity, that ever man did adepr. ** But,” purfues our au- 
thor; ** to take an active part againil the republic, the fecurity of the 
monarchy requires that he be certain of being enabled to cxtendthe 
limits of his own dominions.” Hlow the fecurity of Pruffia can be 
faid to confit in an extenfion of her dominions, we confefs we can- 
not perceive ; and we very weli remeniver, that many politicians at- 
tempted to jutlify the defertion of Prasiia trom the confederacy formed 
againft France, at the commencement ot the lalt war, on the very 
ground, that the efforts of Auftria were d:recied co an extenfion of ber 
en dominions. - Now if Pruffia can, at one time, make the extenfion 
of her dominions the fine qua non of oppofing France, and, atean- 
other, ceafe to oppofe France, becaule Auftria only avails herfelf of 
the chances’of war to extend her own trontiers, we cannot much ad- 
mire either the integrity or the confiilency of the principle which di- 
reéts the conduét of Pruilia. 

In refpe&t of Ruflia, our author’s prejudices feem to have betrayed 
him into fomething very like contradictions. In p. 1g, he faysy ** to 
extend the dominion and commerce of the empire, and to faife the 
political influence of the government, is, and, as I have before faid, 
ought to be, the tundamental fyttem of the Court of Peterfburgh.” 
Bat, in p. 27, we are told that ‘*to maintain the military reputation 
and rank of the Ruflian Empire, glory muft be the leading virtue and 
daily purfuit of its Sovereign ; deroi/m, honour, and juftice, mult be 
lis characterifties; and public genero/ity fhould decorate all his ac- 
tions.” Now it will fearcely be denied, that the extenfion, of his 
dominions and of his pelitical influence has been the fundamental 
fyfiem, or ruling principle of Buonaparte’s government ; yet in what 
he has difplayed heroifm, honour, cr juftice, we are yet tolearn, In 
fhort, it appears to us as diff. ult to reconcile the fentiments tm thele 
two paflages, as to identify /e/fifpre/i with magnanimity. Again, in 
Pp. 25, and 26, and 27, he reprefents the military force of Ruffia as 
by no means formidable; affirms, that fince the death of the Emprefs 
Catherine it has been diminifhed to the amount of 180,000 men; and 
that the 60,000 recruits lately ordered to be levied, ** is net an equi- 
valent for the relaxaticn which two years of peace, under a philan- 
thropic government like the prefent, may introduce into the military 
difciplive of that country.” And the whole teno: of hjs argument, in 
this part of the correfpondéence, pots to prove that little is to be ex- 
pect d by ‘us; or to be dreaded by cur enemy, irom ihe interpefition 
of Rufia) But in a fubfeqdent part, whe he areucs ‘againtt the 


improbability of any attempt, by Buovaparre, to conquer this coun. 
ty; his language is very diffrent incved. Lie there fays ther Bo- 
naparte (Buenaparté) knows that tole fovereigus (the Emperors at 
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Aufiria and Ruflia, and the King of Pruffia) as wel! as Peery honef 
man, are the enemies of his government, and that they are deter. 
mined ta circumferibe.”” (W. uld to heaven this may prove to be 
the cafe!) « He knows that the Auftrian regular army amounts ty 
400,009 brave men in a high ftace of difcipline s that Pruff 2 Can 
mutter nearly 300,000 foldiers, e mmandsd by the molt istellicent 
officers in Europe, and that Ruffia can, in a little time, oreanixe an 
army of almsft any number of men.” P. 122. Yer, ftrange to fry, in 

p. t60, 161, he cannot perceive ‘Sany great or rca! ben St thatw : 
arife to either the Dutch or Englith from a quarrel between Frane 
and Ruffia,” ard attempts.to fhew that the latter could make no ma- 
terial imprefiion on the former! But his arguments here are very 
weak indeed. Paffing over the apparent contradiction in thefe paf- 
fages, we have to obferve, that if thefe powers were really determined 
to circum{cribe the dominion of Buonaparte, Europe would very foon 
be refcucd from the difgraceful fituation in which it has, for {ome 
time, been involved ; and a duc baiance of power be reftored. 

The cenfure of Peltier’s Ambicue, and the remarks on the blockade 
of Hamburgh and the Elbe, are unworthy of the writer. The puis 
indeed, are ‘fo weak, that the vereft Ty ro in politics could expo 
their fallacy. Nor is he more fuccefsfu! in his attempt to jultif the 
Auftrian goveroment for the bafe defertion of thetr Ruffian alli 


, 


ies, in 
Switzerland, during the laft war; a conduct which we conbated. 

the time, with that feverity which it feemed to us to deferve. But it it 
is here: defended on a ground, perfecily new ;—** It fhould be re- 
colledted that, duiing the Rufian campaign in Italy, the Auftrian 
miniftry evidently faw, that (hould the R: afi jun army in itfelf. become 
formidable to France, an offenfive and defenfive alliance between 
France and Ruffia was certain.” ‘lhe Auftrian miniftiv muft have 
been very clear fighted indecd, thus to fee what m Dod y e'fe ever faw, 
and what, we firmly believe, had no exiftence but in the difturbed 
imaginations of fome hali-witted fatefmen; or rather this was the 
miferable pretext of fome violent anu difaffefted nien, who fuffered 4 
fpirit of party to fubdue every feeling of patrictiim, and unhappily 
fach men arc to be found in every country. As to the laboured jufti- 
fication of the Arch-Duke Charles, which accompanies this notable 
difcovery, it is, in the fift place, a work of fupererogation ; and, in 
the next place, it proceeds upon a falfe fuppofition ; for it is well 
known, that the Arch-Dake Charles was reftrained from purfuing 
the di€tates of his own noble mind, end excellent judgment, by ‘the 
pofitive mandates of the Aulic Council, But the nore which is fub- 
joined to this political review, difplays’ fo much good ietife, and 10 
many juit remarks, that we fal! tranferibe the greater pait of it. 


“ | believe there ts no inflance in the hiftory of mandern times, that ever 
anation at war poile fed tucha Prepon lerant di [poleable force and foch 
means fo put it in attion as you do althismmoment. With half your pretent 
fuperiority, a Chatham, without poUuting the British foul with a dro yp oi 
forcign blood, would have foon fettled 5 our diplomatic accounts for ‘ile 
demnification 
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demiiification and future fecurity.” On tho Continent, .we are vext'to hear 
, Pitttelling his countrymen that glory is to be their reward and national 
jecurity the certain refult of fighting a French army on Raglith ground $ 
My dear Sir, you may believe we that fifty thouland British tok ters, well 
employed on foreign yround, would at this time acquire more glory to the 
Britis name and more fecurity to the iiate, than the detiruction of all the 
Ceniui’s legions (were they in England) cou! produce to you. The glory * 
and ‘ecurity you will gain by beating Bonaparte on your owa thores will 
be of a negative nature, and the vy will but il i pay the coiis. Yi u fay—the 
peo le of England have an avertion to tend troops ht ad. ‘Tirat nay be, 
nor do I wondet at if; you leldom fend your foldiers abroad for any nd 
tional purpote ; their cong: iefts inftead of adding to the commerce, power 

and fecurity of the nation, exhaufis the property Tof the public and improves 
that of the enemy. That you can pay foreizn armies che aper than you keep 
your own abroad, i isa pityful argument ; itis a ihame to hear it ‘repeated 
in the Britith parliament. Pay given to foreign armies is net only mency 
throw n away, but with it you give your national ipurit 3 whereas the ex- 
penie ofa Britifh army well employed, is in ilclf a gain to the ftate: your 
men, well conducted, ase equal to any (oldiers whatever ; they have a pe- 

culiar advant: age over the troops of other countries, to w it, their encrgy ol 
characier and phyfical powe rs.— They have the agih ty of the French, Hun- 
garians and Rutlians, with the per! (onal fl: ength of the German and Pruilian 

troops: put it in their power to ac aire military reputation, and you may 
the n fafely reduce your defentive etiablithment. 

A military reputation is of more national value than fome politicians are 
willing rtoallow. Had the Hanoverians, for inilance, im detence of their 
conn try lacrificed in the ficld, one halt of its male inhabitants, that dots 
would have been a real and glorious national gain. At the clole of the 
leven years war, the meanett Prutian pealant polieiied an energy of cha- 
racter, and a perlonal and public worth whic b, in thefe days are rarely to 
be found amongft men in the higheft fiations of lite. W hat gives your Re: 
tle neighbour a confideration in Europe ? Not his tran!cendant talents ce 
tainly, nor yet the bravery of his ragged regiments: but the wretched eco- 
nomy, intrigue s and defenfive lyliem of other governments which have lott 
their military reputation, and with it the natural pride and publie fpirit of 
their re{pective lubjects: of the'e General Bonaparte takes advantage, and 
by a contem ptib le charlatanciie, he keeps the cowardly work in) feverith 
anxiety. The Conful’s name is now become an atmy, and vet all Lurope 
knows, that you have not an an honelt En; glith tailor who individu: illy would 
retreat before him.” 


In one of the letters.we find fome.very forcible comments on a pam- 
phiet, entitled ¢* hy do we go to lear,” which was reviewed by us 
at the time of its appearance. On the orabable confequences of the 
Peace, or rather ** Jollaw-armed truce,” (to ufe an exprefhon of Mr. 
Yorke’s, who knew how to appreciate the treaty of Amiens, and the 


* 


conduct of fome of his colleast rcs) had it been fufered to Vbitinwé 


much onver, the author's fentiments are tn unifon with our own. 


“ Sit; T believe that the Conful’s refiiial to allow: the entry of Englift 


wares into Franve was tot on ly the firft ds appointment } your miniters met 
wath 
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with from that quarter, but it was likewile the effect they moft fenfibly fel; 


. . - . v¢ 
of their treaty of Amiens. " 
“ We know here to a certainty, and your leading men know it likewife, Fi 


that the obitinacy of the Contul on the quetiion of a commercial arrange. 
ment, Was the primary and principal caute of all your altercations. Had 
Bonaparte taken the advice of his moit lagacious minillers and come frankly tre 
forward and entered into a mercantile couvention with your Board of Trade w 
we fhould have heard of no dithculties about the appotntinent of commercial he 
agents iv Ireland, the retidence of emigrants in London, nor about news pe 
paper Jander; Malta would have been given up to a garrifon of the Con. th 
f{ul’s foldiers in Ltalian uniform; the King of Sardinia left to the care of E 
Ruflia; Switzeriand and Holland would have been abandoned to their fate, 


and the treaty of Amiens, with a treaty of commerce as a rider, would have n 
ferved as avalid preamble to a vote of thanks or biil of indemnity tor having 

lott the Britifh empire in peace. 1 fay for having lofi the empire in peace, p 
becaufe had a treaty of commerce, of your own making, been agreed to by a 
France, the probable, I may fay certain eonfequence would have been, {c 
that to huiband your finances by a faving economy, you would have dit p 
mantled your navy, diflolved your armies and given up, or neglected your ft 
naval ports and wilitary polis abroad and at home: the nation would have ( 
been cozened into a purtuit of the illufory bletlings of a war of indutiry, and t 
the confulate would have been quictly fuffered to prepare and organize ia \ 
the feveral quarters of the globe tuch military force and political compacts { 
as might have ultimately confined the produce of Britith indutiry as weil as 
her dominton to your native land. Such were the views and the projects 
of the Contul when he fignified his jincere detire to give peace to the two 
firit nations in the world:—but fortunately for England, I hope fortunate 
for the world, the manner in which you negociated and made that peace, | 
fo raifed Bonaparte’s arrogance and heated his impatience that he confis , 
dered the Britiih nation as already fubdued; and he began to treat you asa | 


vaflal neighbour before the time.” 


We truft that our minifters will profit by experience, and never 
afford our inveterate enemy fuch another opportunity of atchieving 
the ruin of our country. 

In this volume are infer ed fome extras from a very curious ** me- 
moria} and project of peace, written by a French diplomatic nego- 
ciator in London, and tranfinitted to Buonaparté in June, 18or. 
Thefe extracts are faid to be tranflated from the original manu(cript, | 
and we lament that our limits will not allow us to tranfcribe the whole 
of them. One paflage only can we cite. 


‘«¢ Let us impole peace upon Great Britain, 1 dad almost said ufron her oon 
terms, and carefully cultivate her confidence for ten, or for only, fix: years, , 
and her {quadrons, now the admiration and terror of the world, will then. 
be mouldeved into ulelefs hulks and all her dock-yards will be empty : her 
officers who bave already made fortunes, will either be dead or too old 10" 
ferve, and thofe on talf-pay will be inp) itoned tor debt, or ab. oad in exiles. 
her (ailors will be dilperied over the world, a great proportion ef them wilt 
bevni América und France; and. if they he ACB uTayed, numbers of ‘het’ 
fhiprearpe:ncers wall be employ edin the dock wards of (ne repoblic). France'* 

then 
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then governed by the tran{cendant genius ofa Bonaparte, being fill in his 
prime of life, will be ina Gate of preparation to over-run every Britifh fet- 
tletient abroad betore Lngland can thew a ileet apon the ocean.” 


»Thanks to the overbearing temper, brutal arrogance, and uncon- 
tilled impetuofity of that bafe-born upftart, the Corficaa Ufurper, 
we have been once reicued from this impending danger ; let us beware 
how'we expofe cuifelves to it again. In the notable project of a 

ce, the third article fhews what importance the French attach to 
the poffeffion of Malta. The following caution to the Sovereigns of 
Europe is highly fatutary, and we heartily wifh that they would fe- 
rioufly attena to it. 

During the revolution war, it was a popular doctrine that foreign 

wera had no right, or valid pretenfion to intermeddle mn the internal 


affairs of France. J thall not comment upon that principle; it has been tn. 


fome degree contirmed in the fequel; but governments treated with Bona- 
parte as the perfon pre‘amed to be autherized by the people of France 
forthe time being. The Sovereigns of Furope, that is, thofe tor whom the 
Conful has any confideration, are now called upon to difavow the leyitla- 
tive rights of the people of France; to proicribe their legittnate Sovereign 
with ali.the branches of his family; to renounce for themielves and progeny 
for ever, the rights of inheritance which might arile from their relationthip 
with the Houle of Bourbon, and to promile for themielves and tucceilors 
that they will for ever acknowledge Na/oleon Bonaparte and his tuccellors as 
being by divine right the hereditary heirs to the throne, dominions, public 
and private property of the Bourbons. Will ‘urope’s mighty monarchs 
fubteribe to this Senarus Consultum likewile? They thould be reminded, that 
afler they renounce for themlelves and fucceflors the principles, laws and 
obligations by which civil fociety has hitherto fubtitted, Napoleon will not 
condefcend to be brorkered or cousined by them. It is Citizen Valleyrand’s 
opinion that to have treated with the repreicntative government of the .te- 
public was not fach a dire@ abjuration of 'egitimate monarchy, law and 
property, as it will be to fanétion the final profeription of the Bourbons and 
to ratify the right of Bozaparte.” 


The author afferts, as a faét known to himfelf, that a perfectly 
good underftanding prevails between Auftria, Ruflia, and) Pruflia; 
that thefe powers have mutually agreed to raife their refpective forces 
to fuch a ftandard as fhall fuffice not only to fecure their own inde 
pendence, but to reftore that of the fmaller ftates of Europe, and that 
they are equally determined to cruth the ufurpation of Buonaparte. 
To this faé? we can only fay, ¢ ’tis a confummation devoutly to ba 
wifhed,’” If, indeed, they have at laft opened their eyes to the danger 
which threatens them, it is happy for them, and for the reft of Fu- 
rope. We find another curious document in this correfpondence— 
“ An Addrefs to the Britifh Nation by Buonaparté, &c.” It is a true 
Jacobinical appeal. from the Sovereign to his fubjects, calling spon 
the latter to receive him with open arms ; and pointing out the only 


mode.of avoiding fubjugation, by feuding Lord Cornwallis to ‘nae 
. again 
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again! Rifum teneatis? But we fhall fub‘titute the author’s remarks 
for our own on this topic. 


‘ Thus Sir, you are invited with brotherly affection to commit the mo 
narc rch and your Sovereign’s crown to the fagac ity of that hero who eq wual'y 
con{picuous in the Gull dial of Amiens as at York-Town, is the only Bri 
ton whom brother Jofe ph finds worthy to fign the final doom of Johnny Bull's 
political exiflence! I truft, Sir, you have not m. iny Britons who are capable 
of proftituting that vener rated name fo far as to ign another doom at Amiens! 
A halter for refujing would be an honourable badge compared to a riband 
for {uch a deed! That the peace of Amiens was to bring about the ruin of 
the Britifh empire, ts clearly demon(trated to the world by the virulence 
with which the Conful upon every occ: lion re ‘probates thofe who cauled 
the rupture of it. The violation, as he calls it, of that compaét may make 
the laurels of Marengo wither and fall from his brow; nor will his gallic 

crown fit ealy until that, or fuch another treaty be renewed.” 


Then follow the inftructions given to brother Jofeph, which are 
couched in the ufual ftyle of the new French diplomacy, pe reeling 
out the territories of ene fiates, with as much fang-froid as an 
old highwayman difplays in eafing a paflenger of his purfe, and in 
the appropriation of his money to his own ufe. The Spanifh part of 
Saint Domingo is to Se given to Enyland, and an eguivalent ceded to 
France in the Brazils, and in the Spanith colonies of South America!!! 
Another article of thefe notable inttru€tions provides for the utter re- 
jection of the mediation or interference of any other power ; and even 
ttipulates for preventing any project from being communicated to any 
other power. On this contemptible maxim of druide ut regnes our 
author thus remarks : 


‘ Wecannot indeed blame Bonaparte for cultivating this perfidious nf 
tem: it is by the wretched jealoufies of other governments and throug 
internal difcord that he has ri‘en into notice. He fhould not however re 
get that he holds the thron w of the Bourbons by no other charter than the 
treafon of his fovereign’s fubjects under the momentary guarantee of inte- 
refted ipeculation. The thirit of p! lunder has hitherto ferved as a bond of 
uniow between the general and his venal army—they have ‘upp sorted his 
ulurpations to enable h m to legalize their ri pine, thetr caufe was common 
and the benelits muta The cate is now altexed :—w batever is enjoyed 
under the abfolute fovks reign muit i be confidered as derived from his bounty. 
Wiil thofe who prefent the Contul with the i: mnperial mantle hold their cvell 
earned booty by the-grace of their own tool? Or how long will his iinperial 
gratitude be able to fatisfy their rapacious avidity ? 

« Sir, by the time the Napoleonian empire be organized it will have 
paile d its matarity. A man of talents, as chief of democratic France, or 
who could call the French nation his legal fabjeéts, would be a formidable 
neighbour to other fiates: but when Bonaparte mounts the throne he ab- 
jares democracy and damns dz creators the Jacobin-mob; he becomes a chiet 


without followers, and a fovereign without fubsecis; nor can be have any 
‘ adherents but the ve Dal few on whom he mav CoO mater his senatories and othet 


buch lucrative potis: thele are in ail countries yngrateful, and when they 
have the means they ary turbulent fubjects, The gailic emperor rouli allow 
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his pro-con‘uls, fenators and pref cts, power and the means of a@tion; 


! ? } ; ’ ’ ' ‘ ’ ° 3 
they are to keep the foverergn peopie of France, the conquered provinees 
adhis vailal allies in fubjection, “Thete gentry wil themlelves be the 
abercligns of thie « cmpue while it lisis—their allegiance to the Corsican Lere 
, anit F awtar es } bi . . a 
will be of thort duration. Lknow, feweral] pecuiative p liticians conticer 


Rohaparte’s cenatories and other great offices mn the PrON neces as beet-anchors 
fobis throne! My dear, Sir, thee anchors aie made of Frenchmen's 
brains—the lighte!i matter God Almighty ever created. 

we Never was a plan Brinies th tuch audacity as that of Bonaparte’s, it 
is true: an oblcure individual to;ecred upon the ch vitable bounty of his le- 
gitimate ake re ane dare, not only to ufurp his fovereign’s throne, but 
1 create himfell hereditary emperor of that half of i urope winch, he tn- 
tends, fhall fats ure fo him the dominion of the whole, is a hardy demarche 5 
to pretend to obi ze the two Ch Hi an EMpePLrors ind all the lovereigns of 
Europe to leg gitimize his title is bolder fill! Here, however, a check will 
be put to hie career. No matter how your noble marqu’s fettle his cam- 
paign with brother Joleph (upon your foks the continental powers have at 
this moment no great dependence,) the geandfons of Maria Therela, of 
Peter it and Frederic H1d, will not tame 'y hold the ftirrup until Bona. 
parte betirides the thrones of their immortal aucetiors, My dear Sir, 
there is an immuteble principle of moral necetlity which fises an infar- 
mountable barrier to the extravagance of all human projects. Adieu.” 


We confefs we are lefs fanguine thon our intelligent author in our 
expectations on this tubject, which he thus purtues in a fubfequent 
letter. 


It is remarkable with what referve the French fpeak of Aufiria, and 
fill more remarkable how they hate and fear our Mr. Pitt. Were Mr. Pitt 
tocome into the cabinet to-morrow, and next day to declare or caufe to 
be proclaimed put bli ly to the werld, that ¢ts mz Helly was determined to 
defiray ihe Nap leon government, and to enable the breneh nation to ors 
yamize a rational and legal government for themiclves, and. that no propo- 
fitions of peace thould be received until that was accomplithecd——L am cer- 
tain that half the French army would leave Bonaparte’s ttandard in eight 
days; and the whole army would leave bim in leis than three weeks, But 
fecret intrigues infpire mifirudt, and will never make thefe people ad, @x- 
cept it be againft the authors of fuch intrigucs.”’ 


On the im pote y and danger of a defenfrve war, the obfervations of 
this writer are perfe@tly juft. 


« Sir, In polities the ae cannot be a more pernicrous economy, than to 
Ipend the powers of ‘the fiate upon nugatery mealures Ol mere defence *.-- 
the conferences at Gertrudenberg were broken up in 1709, the Dutch 
have made no new acquilition, they have grovelled in neutral and defen- 
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* « All meafures confined to the prote@tion of what we already possess will 
finally prove nugatory. To attac ‘k an antagonit raifes in the inind an idea 
of faperiority, and th; ut idea braces wp the arm; whereas the idea of being 
put upon felf-deience, fiaggers the braveli man that ever was born, and at 
repeatedly ailailed, ten to one but he will give way. 
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five warfare, and have experienced the mevitable refult of that trealonabje 
fyftem * ; they have loti the poileiions and property of the nation, brokey 
its public {pitit, vilified the moral character of all.its members, and finally 
funk the ftate into foreign fubjeciion. Such muii be the ultimate fate of 
every nation that attempts to tiand at a given height of power, while its 
neighbours are pufhing on beyond it. There is no fort of oppretfion that 
can more rapidly ruin a nation, than an accumulating expenditure to pro- 
tect a stationary state tT”. 








—— sd — 








ed 


* « To expend the property, and break the fpirit of the nation, in the 
unprofitable warfare of confuming its own firength, is certainly trea- 
fonable, , 

“’ Had the Government of Holland taken the advice of Penfionary Buys 
and Count Sinzendorf at Utrecht, and there hanged the Bithop of Britiol, 
and that dowest fagacious negociator, Lord Strafford, the United Netherlands 
would have been at this day a mighty fate, and a more seffectual barrier 
againit the ulurpations of France, than al! the continental coalitions that 
can now be formed. 

“* Had, even in later times, the advilers and abettors of the German league 
of 1785, and the authors of fome s¢:// /ater conventions, been ceeds Mas 
to Botany Bay or to Kamtchatka, Bonaparte’s aides-de-camp would never 
have governed Holland ; nor would Jolin Bull have had occafion to leave 
his plough to wait on Admiral Verheul’s gun-boats ! 

* “ Pray, Sir, is Great Britain at this moment not confuming her own 
firength in an unprofitable warlare? Jf you continue to adhere to your 
pretent fyitem of mere defence, how are you to difarm your antagonilt ?— 
By another Peace of Amiens, of on Sussex Downs! ! At the battle of Man- 
tua, Bonaparte at one time contidered the ilue of the day to be doubtful, 
he theretore demanded a Aar// of an hour with General Wurmler, which 
the unfufpecting Aultrian granted ; in that interval, a column of the French 
army turned a rifing ground and flanked Wurmfer, who was thereby 

obliged to throw himfe!t into Mantua with confiderable lofs, and fhortly 
after to furrender that important pott with bis whole army. Sir, I would 
have vau recollect, that until Bonaparte be fairly difarmed, he will always 
he more dangeroutly hoitile to Great Britain in pedee than he is in war ; 
and your prefent expenditure muli annually increase, becaufe you will have 
to keep up and augment your defentive force. Should ever a French 
army come to Suilex Downs, and there be beaten, or “ hurled back into 
the fea,” will fuch an event dilarm France? ,;What reimburfement will 
the detiruction of fuch an army bring tor the expenie of the war, and what- 
fecurity to the flate for the future? Had Scipio been defeated at Zama, 
would Carthage have thereby been indemnified for the expen(e of the firti 
and fecond punic wars; and would the third never have becn attempted ? Sir, 

every impartial man of common knowledge, is. terrified to hear how 

that fatal dottrine gains ground in Englend-—1 mean your bottle fong, 
that the first invasion will be the last!’ You have it certainly in your power 
to prevent the invafion now preparing, and hkewile to » oe = France ot 
the means of ever attempting another: but that cannot be done, by Japing 
en your avoms! If Madherbal’s advice at Cannz had been followed, the 
people of vee, had never ma dered their senators, not had Asdrubal’s 
wife mbrued her hands in the blood of children, and with their bleeding 


corpie precipitated herfelfinwe the flames which goalumed her native “~: 
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Jt is here afferted, that the Britifh Government broke their faith 
with the Dutch naval officers, who were attached to the Houle of 
Orange ; we heartily hope, for the honour of our country, that the 
charge is falfe ; but, recollectine as we do, the conduct of the late 
Premier to fome of the loval Frenchmen in La Vendée, which we 


noticed at the time, we con‘efs we are not without our fears on the 
fabjeSt. “The author’s ironical remarks on the fyftem of economy, to 
which he_imputes this breach of faich, are very pointed and forcible ; 
but we have lately witneiicd fo many unequivocal proofs of the ex- 
treme irritability of the Whig-Admiral!, the worthy elévé of Lord 
Land{duown, who then prefided over the Board of Admiralty, that 
we dare not, for the life ot us, extracl any thing more, than the con- 
cluding fentence of the puilage. 

“« That the recapture or attempts to recapture Szrinam, Curacoa, the 
Cape, and the Molwccas, and to deftroy Admiral /erdenl’s and other fqua- 
dions, may coft John as many Englifimen as his Lordfhip faved gni- 
neas, and feveral millions fierling more than they otherwife would have 
éoft, could not have been foreicen by a ttatefman, whofe zeal for his So- 
vérei¢n'’s glory, induced him, as chief of the Brith navy, to pilot the 
triumphal car of Lawriffon, the bearer of his country’s doom, to Downing- 
ffreet !” 

That difgraceful fcene will never be obliterated from our mind ! 
This able writer, towards the clofe of his Correfpondence, moit 
earneftly enforces the neceftity of ftrong and vigorous meafures, 
and truly adds, that “ any thing feeble or indecifive from Mr. Pitt, 
mut now produce inevitable and fpeedy ruin.” We feel a full con- 
fidence that Mr. Pitt is himfelf as firmly convinced of this truth as 
our author, who thus proceeds, in akind of prophetic ftrain, not 


of the moft confulatory nature. 


* Sir, although the prefent be not the laft pungue car, yet you fhould 
look wpon it as being the fecond. ‘The preparations of lrance ta raife a 
beawr av well as a/ighrmavy, are at this time far beyond any thing that you 
in England ean be made to conceive. Should not fome very difaftrous 
war, 6f a revolution, take place in the interval; before eighteen months 
trom this time have elapfed, the Emperor, or bo matter what you may 
cilbim, will bave 150 line of battle-ihips, 200 frigates, and more than 
2000 fea-worthy brigs, gua-boats, and other armed craft, built, equipt, 
and ready for eétion. : 

« Tf peace cag be obtained, as is expeded, a divifion of heavy fhips, 
and feveral hundred licht veflels, with 600,000 or 60,000 troops, will forth- 
with be fent to St. Domingo; the warthere will lait tweive or eighteen 
months, orantil it has enabled Bonaparte to fend out fuch am army and a 
flotitta as fhall, when the final is given, fecure every European poft and 
fettlement in the Bay of Mexico. Thetameday the fg.als for war are 
difpatched to the Wett Ind es, am army fulsceept to take poticthon of 
Bravil, Se. will fail from France, Sudee and Senegal, leaving in the 
Channel and Mediterranean 100 line-of battle-thips, and 1200 or 1500 
{ovalter avmed veifels to excrete in the rhetorice/ powers of your Board 
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of Admiralty Parliament. Such will, Sir, be the f/ber-Loatt which their 
Lordfhips will then have to meet ; and the diftribution of them wil] be 
fuch as | have here mentioned ; that is, providing John Bull clofes this 
war as he did the Jaft.” 


If he does fo clofe it, we venture to predict that it will be the aft 
peace that he will ever have occalion to fign. With one more extrag 
we fhall conclude our account of the book; and we thirk the ay- 
thor, though we have differed from him in opinion on fome points, 
and have {tated that difference boldly, will not find occafion to tax us 
with injuitice. 


«€ Well might Mr. Pitt, on his re-entry into office at this moment, put 
to his predecetiors queftions {fimilar to thofe which Bonaparte, on his re- 
turn from Egypt, put tothe DireCtory in France—what have you done ewith 
that army which conguered and garrisoned all the poffefficns of France and 
ber allies in America, Afia, and Africa, and that drove Bonaparte’s invine 
cible veterans out of Egypt, Sc. Sea—where is that navy, the glory and guar. 
dian of the Britfo Empire! and which, when Lord Spencer left it, was the 
admiration of the world, Where is that political influence of the Britifa Go- 
werument, which regulated the meafures of the mit mighty fates? But, above 
all ether conpderations, what bave you done wrth the honour of the monarchy 
and the reputation of the nation.” 


Our readers muft have obferved, in our quotations, many gram- 
matical defeéts, and even or.hographical errors; but, as the book 
was printed abroad, and as moit of the letters appear to have been 
written by a foreigner, we have thought it needlefs to dwell on 
its literary demerits. Indeed, the matter is of fo much more im- 
portance than the manner, that we fhould have found it difficult to 
divide our attention between them, even had the occafion called for 
fuch divifion. 


DIVINITY. 


Account of a late Revival of Religion in a Part of the Highiands of Scotland. 
By Alexander Stewart, Minifier of Moulin, in a Letter to the Rev. David 
Black, Minister of Lady Yester’s Church, Eainburgh. Ovle and Aikman 

~ ° oat = - . s a . s 'y 
and J. Guthrie, Edinburgh; G. Peattie, Leith; M 


- Ogie, Glaigow ; 
and R. Ogle, London. Svo. Pr. 38. 1800. 


HIS pamphlet, though publithed fo long ago, was but lately fent us 
by a correlpondent, who thinks that, even now, it deleives to be 
noticed as a fignal inflance of that wrong-headed and fanatical turn which, 
in matters of religion, has unfortunately feized on fo many of our countrv- 
men. Weentirely agree with our correfpondent ; for we have feldom feen 
a more pregnant proof of that partial derangement of the human mind, to 
which men of good fen’e in other refpects often fail a prey, in confequence 
of affociating with religious enthutiafis. This reverend 
the following account of his former unconverted fiate. 
‘I was fettled minitier of this parith in 1786, at the age of twenty-two.” 
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‘At this information we were rather furprifed, as we could not have fuppofed 
that the affected firictnels of the Scotch Pretbyterics would admit fuch ftrip- 
lings to the cure of fouls. Although I was not a ‘ defpiier’ of what was 
facred, vet 1 felt nothing of the power of religion on my foul. I had nore- 
lith for its exerci‘es, nor any enjoyment in the duties of my office, publie er 

rivate. A regard to characier, and the defire of being acceptable to 
my people, if not the only motives, were certainly the principal motives, 
that prompted me to any meafure of diligence or exertion. I was quite 
well pleaied when a diet of catechisine was ill-attended, becaufe my work 
was the fooner over; and I was always fatisfied with the refletion, that, 
if people were not able, or did not chufe, to attend on thefe occalions, 
that was no fault of mine. I well remember that | often hurried over that 
exercife with a good deal of impatience, that I might get home in time to 
join a dancing party, or to read a feniimental novel. My public addretles 
and prayers were, for the mott part, cold and formal. They were little re- 
garded by the hearers at the time, and as little recolle@ted afterwards. I 
preached against particular vices, and inculcated particular virtues. But 1 had 
nonotion of the neceflity of @ radical change of principle; for T bad not 
learned to know the import of thofe atlertrons of Scripture, that, *¢ the 
carnal mind ts enmity againfi God; that ‘ii any man be in Chritt, he is 
a new creature;’ and that ‘ except aman be born of water, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ [ {poke of making the 
fruit good; but | was notaware that the tree was corrupt, and muit firit be 
itfelf made good, before it could bear good fruit. The people, however, 
were fatisfied with what they heard, and neither tiey nor L looked farther, 
Alinoft the only remark made by any one on the dilcourie, afer leaving 
church was, ‘ What a good fermon we got to-day!’ to which another 
would coolly aflent, addimg, . Many good advices do we vel, if we ai i but 
follow them.’ Such a heartlefs compliment was all the improvement made 
of the difcourfe, and I believe all the fruit of my preaching. The hearers 
readily gave me credit for a delire todo my duty; and they as willingly 
took credit to themielves for a willingnels to be taught their duty. But 
whether any impiovement was actually going forward ; whether there was 
any increafe of the fruits of righteouinets, was a point which gave neither 
miniiier nor people much concern.” (Pp. 6—9.) 

Mir. Stewart then proceeds to inform his friends and the public that, du- 
ring this period of thoughtleffaels and darknefs, be was, tn a great mea- 
fure, ignorant of the Aeculiar doctrines of Christianity. He never thought of 
praying for divine direétion im hts fearch after divine truth. This was, cer- 
tainly, a great defect in his characier ; but with regard to what he im- 
mediately {ubjoins, we are not quite fo clear. “ 1 believe,” he fays, “I 
had read the Confession of Faith of our Church before I declared. my bee 
lief of its contents; but 1 had taken littie pains to compare it with the 
Scriptures.” His negleét of fuch comparifon is, indeed, not to be com- 
mended. He adds, however, ‘ I certainly did not dittinétly waderstand, 
nor was I at all perfuaded of the truth of many propofitions contained in 
it.” The inference which he evidently withes us to draw is that now, 
being ijluminated and regenerated, he perfectly underfiands, and tho- 
roughly believes, every word contained in that famous formula of doétrine 


and difcipline. Our readers, we prefume, who are at all acquainted with 
fo 


the Confession of Faith, will be ready to allow that the present acutenefs of 


his intelle@, and the wide gralp of his belief, have really the appear- 
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ance of fomething miraculous. But their wonder (if they fhould wonder 
at all,) will ceafe, when they reflect that Mr. S. is one of thele right 
«* Evangetical Minifiers,” or, in other words, of thole “ Calvinifiic Me. 
thodifts,”. who lay claim to fenfible inspirations and experiences, and whio af. 
cribe every asdichet of their heated and difordered imagination to the Spirit 
of God. 

« While I was yet ignoramz,” fays Mr. S. ‘of the truth, and unacgiaint. 
ed with Christian experience, (wo perlons, under conviction of fin and ter 
rors of conicience, applied to me for advice. They fuppoted that one in 
the office of the minitry mult, of courfe, be aman of God, and {killed 
in adminifiering remedies for the difeales of the foul.” (P. 10.) Bat, 
alas! they were greatly mifiaken in their man; for the poor gentleman 
was yet, himfelf, * in the gall of bitterncfs and bond of iniquity.” But 
«« The Lord,” he fays, “ was now preparing to gather to himielf. a fuller 
harveli in this place.” Aud be pioully thanks God, who, inftead of re 
moving him (Mr.S.) as a ufele!s incumbiance, was pleated to vifit him, 
and fit him for being a labourer tn this harveft. He here informs us of the 
inftrument or means which contributed to his comverston. ‘ Thé writings 
of pious men, which were put in my hands by one or another Chriftian 
friend, were made the means of bringing me acquainted with the truths of the 
Gospel.” (P. 11.) What fort of a Goipel Mr. 5. has embraced, will be 
inftaytly known, when we mention that the principal works which he cop- 
fulted, and which he ccclares to have been eminently ufeful to him, were 
thofe, of “ Tue Rev. Joun Newton anv Tromas Scorr.’’ He 
was, however, slow, lhe lays, in receiving and embracing the do€trines 
maintained by thele writers: that is, he itill retained fome prejudices in 
favour of realon, and of common fenfe, Bat, by degrees, f was per- 
fuaded that they were the doctrines of Scripture, and that he durft not 
preach any thing contrary to them. But he brought them forward rarely, 
ancorrecily, and with aukward hefitation. “ The trumpet,” he fays, 
** was founded; but it gave an uncertain found.” He thus reprelents le 
own {tyle of preaching during this his wave:ing and waxconfirmed flate, 

«< My preaching now contifted of a mixed kind of do@rine. — tanght 
that human nature is corrupt, and neests to be purified; that righteouf- 
nels cannot come by the law; that we cannot be jufiified in the fight of 
God by our own works; that we can be jutiified only 4y che righteousness 
of Chris: tusfiuted to us, and received by faith, But in explaining the nature of 
faving faith, [ conceived it as including many of its cilects; a cordial ac- 
ceptance of the plan of redemption by a Mediator, ardent gratitude. to 
God our Saviour, on account of that redemption, devotednels to his fer- 
vice, good-will to our brethcen of mankind ; ina word, eVery, pious and 
benevolent difpolition of heart, I thought and taught that, on eur pol 
feiling sis faith, we should, in confideration of it, have an intereft in the 
redemption purchaled by Chriti, and confequently, be accepted by God, 
and rewarded as righteous perfons, Thus, by a thort,circuit, LT arrived at 
a sinuer’s acceptance 
with God an the conformety of his willito the divine Jaw, and thus endeavouring 
to effablifh a human righteou!nels under the. name of faith in Jelus Chriit. 
It was plain, indeed, that this contormity of the will to, the divine law 
could be but imperfect in this life; yet impertect.as it. was, it mutt, in 
my, apprehenfion, be the ground of our juftfication and, acceptance with 
God. Here J stumbled on tha: stumbling-stone of sincere obedience, ur fubltance, 
at leaft, if not in fo many words ; imagining, like many in whole writifigs 
I have 
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[ have fince met with that opinion, that the great favour procured {6 men 
by C! hrift’s fuffc rings and mediatieh , was a is laxation of the divine law; 
and I that sincere, not fk fect, obedience svas all that was NOW quires 4. Ths was 
‘another go spel,’ szhich could never be oryned by G ( id as the s aspd "of Kis Son, nov ac- 
companied by that sanctt‘ying fowver® wonich belongs ex Tusively to the truth.” 
(Pp. 12-—1 4.) 

com this copious extract our readers will obferve how completely, on 
the doctrine of juliification, Mr. Stewart coinci le s, in fentir nent: with our 
Calviniitic e Tue Churc hmen? ’ on the fouth of be? Lweed. Particularly 
by turning to pp. 382—35h of our XVth Volume, YT aa fee how har- 
moniwou!ly "his lan iyuage chimes in, on the fubject of cere, but imperzect, 
sbedience, with the ie ifée 4s and unferi piural gibberith of Metirs. Overton 
gnd Wilberforce. In anote, he here gives us, ay a ipecimen of herety 
op this favourite point, from the Sermons of Mr. Curr, a patiage fo found, 
fo falutary, and orthodox, beer: we have no betitation whatever to fav, that 
Mr. S. notwithfanding the amazing blaze of new leht which has latel\ 
beamed upon him, ls )f t to le irn - very firti Prin ip! Cs of tae Chriftian 
jan. As we with to exhibit Mr. S. pre tty filly to the netice of our read. 


ers, We fhall here infert the site of Carr, which Be « is pieafed to 


condemn. 

« Religion, though if enjoins univer{! purity, an uniform obedience to 
its laws, and grants no licence to lin, does not yet require a total exemp- 
tion fromall fueh failings as ilrict juttice might ee mince faulty ; does not 
expect m us fuch perfection as never to fuller ourfe! » be furprifed m- 
lo actions which, upon a review, mav appear cen‘u rade For if this 
were the daty, thefe the terms pre! fcribed by religion, who could cot nply, 
et live up to fuch untinning parity? There is nota juft man that liveth 
upon the earth, and finneth Hot, Godalone is abfolute, immutable hoh- 
nels. “He is indeed purc, unclouded light; and in him is no davknefs at 
all; no fhades or {pots in his nature. But the brightelt humaw virtae is 

thaded with imper! fections, and blotted with various defects, Our Supreme 
Law river, therefore, docs not expect abfolute pe feetl I, beat ace epts us 
oy) the much lower cond Liou) of ince ity, /, of a predominant purpote 
and inclination to obey him, appearing in the habitual virtues of a good 
life* “This is all this 7 Obedience that haman frarty can pay, and all that 
the divine mercy exacts. “Phis it is to ke ep innocence, and fake heed-to 
the thing that is right 5 ald that thes will ! brings fF peace to the mind, both 
in this life and in the next, is a doctrine which this difcourle is meant to 
illutirate,’’ 

We cannot, however, be much (urprifed at Mr. S’s unqualified repro- 
bation of this doctrine, when we reflect on the fources from which he de- 
rived his own. The biographical thetches in the ry inygeli: a! Magaz 
were principal means, he fays, of imptelfing his hea t, of opening” his 
«, €s fo perceive the trath, of exciting a love to godline’s, and ‘a defire 
after ufefulnels. “Phe converfation and exaniple, he adds, “of {éme per- 
fons of a truly {piritual mind, to w hole acquaintance he was a tmitted, and 
who exhibited to his view, what he had formerly onty read pt contributed 


cnkatly (o-the lame ends. And, to crown the whole!“ f eannot,’” he 
jays, omit mentioning, tz Miscomecriin, the blefing [whick]’ L enjoyed 
in Me reaching, the prayers, ond the convelvciton, OF THAT MUCH-FAVOURKED 


SkavVaANr oF Gun, THe Rev: C .icirs Simron, or Kine’s Cor- 
weGr, CAmonivce, “He Was aA Min seNt rrom Goo To ME; 
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WAS MY GUEST FOR TWO DAYS IN JUNE 1726, PREACHED 1N MY 
CHURCH, AND LEFT A SAVOUR OF THE THINGS OF Gop, wuicy 
HAS REMAINED WITH US EVER S1NCE.” (P. 16.) 

This was one of thofe edifying ae Spirttual Mixtures,” ({ee Anti-Jae. 
Rev. Vol. XVI. pp- 10, It.) which, in the opinion Oi tae Rev. Rowe 
land Hill, ** Alake the dest Ciristian communions.” Tt was femewhat uncivil, 
and, in Mz. S.’s apprehention, (we have nota doubt) excecding y iinful, 
to prevent fuch yodly mixtwes. But the general aflembly of the Chureh 
of Scotland unaccountably thought otherwife. They peremptorily, by a 
folemn aét, prohibited them, in as far, at leatt, as pudlic worlhip was con- 
cerned, for the future; and by this ttep, bad the honour of feiting an ex- 
ample, which might have claimed the attention of fome other churches, 
The lefions, however, et rue Rev. Cuarnces Simeon were not thrown 
away. lvena fingle interview with fo divine an mffructor, was fufi- 
cient torefurm the whole country-tide. Its fatutary effects on the minitier 
himfelfare, with great propriety, firli deforibed, 

* = From that time J began tv teach and preach Jesus Christ, auith some degiee 
of knowledge and confidence. Vrom Auguit 1797 to Januery 1798, 1 preached 
acourle of fermons on the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 1 was now 
enabled to thew, from Scripture, that all men are by nature enemies to 
God, disobedient to his law,” [why thould they be obedient, when, as 
Mr. S. contends, obedience is of no‘avail?} © and on that account expo‘ed 
to his juit indignation and curie. | therciore addrefled them, not as per- 
fons who were already, from education, b1th-) izht, or local situation, frossessed 
of saving faith and other Christian graces,” [who cver addrefled men in terms 
like theie #] “ butas finners under sentence of death, [Then, Sir, you ad- 
dretied them fallely,] and who had notas yet obtained mercy. I did not, 
as before, merely reprove them for particular fau'ts or vices, and urge 
them to the praétice of particular virtues; but told them that the whole 
of their affections and inclinations needed to be pointed in a new di- 
rection, and even their virtues to be new modelled.” [Can Mr. S. in- 
form us how this is to be accomyitthed, but by forfaking particular vices, 
and cultivating particular virtues ?] 0 I thewed that this, fuppoting it 
done, could not atone however for paft offences, nor wipe away guilt al- 
ready contracted ; and that fin could not be remitted without fatisfaction 
made to the broken law of God; that neither could purily of heart, and 
conflant obedience in futare, recover their title to the reward* of eternal 
life, which had been at firft conferred as a free gift by God, and was 
now wholly forfeited by fin: Yet that their cafe was by uo means det- 

erate ; for we had the glad tidings to tell, that God had made provition 
tor the complete falvation of finners ; that he had appointed his own 
eternal Son, in the human nature, to procure for finners the pardon of fin, 
the renewing of their minds, and a title to glory, by his own obedience 
and fuflerings ; that in conlerring thele bleflings, God acts as the Sove- 
reign Difpenfer of his own gilts, not in confideration of any merit (for 
there is none,) in the perfon on whom he beftows them ; that a@ confamin 
of our will to the law of God, which T formerly confidered as the ground ot 
our accéptance, was itfelfa gitt beliowed by God, ia consequence of his having 


first justified, accepted, and adopted us to be his childvens that in igis great fa). 


vation brought out by Chrifi tor finners, love to God and man, an abhor- 
rence of evil, and adt{pofition to what is good, were included as essenital parts, 
Susesarably connected with the rest; wifomuch that if a man is not rexewed in 
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the ipirit of his mind, neither are his fins pardoned, nor his perfon accept- 
ed with God.” (Pp. 16—19.) 

There 's yet more of this {piritual rhodomontade; but what we have 

iven is Juthcient to thew that, by this time, Mr. S. would have taithtulls 
taught, it he had thoroughly comprehended it, (which fome of his exprel- 
fions prove that he did not, ) the pure Quintelence « {Calvin's precious di- 
vinity. Heis net, however, entirely tree iom fome fittle portion of that 
pious art, by which fach CVANEE UC AL i niliers are gener hy Gulia ed.-- 
«He =, it right,” he lays, ‘olten to caution his people againit 
judging of their fiate by fransient 1 n/Ve sons or emotions of which they night 
be Seales « but only by a prevailing habitual preterence of God's ho- 
gour and fervice to their own gratification, appear in the uoitorm tener 
of their purpofes and actions.” "(P O.) Yetatas evident that his princi- 
pal aim was to produce, and from what fotlows, it appears that he did pro- 
dice, strons Lil bressions or emottons, Which, like « very genuine evaneclical mi- 
nifter, he regarded as the wholejome, though atllicting, pangs of the new 
birth, Let us frace, a litle, the boalted fuecels of this now enlivhtened 
paitor, in reviving religion among Is parnhtone: 

The novelty y of the niatter,” he fays, ‘ and jome change in my man- 
ner of preaching, excited ee Phe two perfons who bad ‘betore 
app! ied to him for gh ioltly act vice, and whom he detcribes as “ earliest con- 
certed, "hi id, by this tame, wotten clearer views of the golpel.  ** ‘Phey were 


° . ° , F ; : 
in ue of vifiting occationally a poor inlirni woman, who hed Jong walked wish 
God, and who now lived in a mean cottage in the netyhbouriny village.” 


Here they agreed to meet with the miniier and feme of his funily, and 


to “ {pend an evening hour or two in reading, converlation, and prayer, 
The number of att ndants gradually increaied, till, in Angult 1794, the 
geod woman “ was called awa) to. join the general adembiy of the firit- 
born above.” (Pp, 20—21.) 

In 1798, previoutly to the celebration of the facrament, 
a courle of fuitable fermons, with the eflecis of which he is evidently de 
lighted. “* The exhortation and warnings then given, a/ieared to be ac- 
conpanted with a dtvine blessin: Phe proof of the blethng contiiks in this, 
that Mr. S.’s exhortations ai id warni: vs faghtened nis | eople fi 
ing communicants. Some of the ordinary communicants, judging shen- 
selves tobe it an unconverted state, kept back, of their own accord, trom 
partaking ofthe facrament. Odhers, alter converfing with me privately on 
the {ubject, took the fame refolution.” And « many of thole whom ight 
otheiwife have appli ied for admiilien, forbore to apply.” It does not ap- 
pear that any of thefe were not ious Or fcandalous charaélers, but only 
that they were, as yet, uninitiated in the myflico! jargon of Calvinifm and 
Methodifm. The confequen c, howevi r, was that, on this and (he m xt 
occafion of the kind, Mr. 5. had comparatively, bat few communicants. 
(Pp. 21—22.) 

But the minds of the people were now in an active and high flate of 
ferment. ‘Though the numbe r of communicants was, for the time, di- 

minifhed, yet the nar nber of thofe who were brought under concein about 
their eternal interefis was increafing.” Mr. 5. lays, with great | mpl city, 
and without, in the leafi, fee ming to be ‘aware of the tendency of the in- 
formation which he vives us: “ This com era shewed itself chiefly among the 
younger people under a -five or thirty.” hele young and warm converts 
were, however, shy; and this “ shyness often hindered them long from discovering 
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toothers what they thought and fel:.” But by mean’ of one of the two eer 
liest converts, they wete brought more acquainted with each other. Aud 
« One might now,” favs Mr. 5, “ oblerve at church, afier divine Jeryice, 
two or three {mall groups turming themlelves round our tew more ad- 
vanced believers, and withdrawing from the evowd into the adjacent fields, 
TO EXCHANGES CuRISTIAN SaLurations, AND HOLD CHRIS?IAN 
Converse Tocerner; while a /itle cousin or other young relative, toiiuw- 
ed asa ident attendant on the -party, AND LISTENED BARNESTLY Yo 
THEDR RELIGIOUS DiscouRs=.” (Pp. 22—-25.) 

Whatever we may think of Mr. 5.’s opinion with regard to the Encha. 
rifi, we may certainly fay, of his notion of Baptitin, what Hooker jays 
of Calvin’s Anfwer to Farell, conc erning the children of Popith parents, 
that ‘* it doth feem crazed.” Ece. Pol. lib. iii. § 1.) He complains that, 
before he effucted a reformation, this facrament, in the parifh of Moulin, 
had been dreadfully profaned. ** Nothidg,” he favs, “ but one kind of 
feandal was underflood to preclude a man fi om adatission to this ordinance.?— 
Mr: S, does not tel! us what that fcandal is; and we have, in vain, at- 
tempted to dileover it. Aiter ail, perhaps, he means, not that it pre- 
cluded ‘a perion trom baptiim, but only that it precluded a man 
from: ftanding {ponlor tor his awn child. And this we rather believe, 
bevaufe he tomedrately fubjoins : ** Gyrols Dalley ince, or immoral beha- 
wiour, only bard a man open lo tome adnrmouition or reprool ; Or ai Most laid 
him uniler the ne eisity of procuring anotlir jon 5; BUT WARDLY EVER HEN- 
PEARED THE Barrism or nis Certnp.” This lati claufe we read with 
attontihment.) What!) Do thele. Prei yterion miniliers, then, i upon 
them to retofe baptiim to children, by way of impoting penance on their 
profligate parents? ‘Pheir great apovle, Knox, flioul’d have singh them 
better: tor he was infirudled, by the Contiltory of Geneva, with Calvin at 
its Read, (fee Hooker, ubi Sup.) that “ Wheretoever the profeftion of 
Chriitienity hath not utterly perithed and been extiné, infants are beguiled 
of them meht, if the common teal be eenied them: Me certainly du not 
96 the ve if: oning on which this dceiion of the Contittory 28 founded :— 

«That the promite which God doth make to the faithful, conce rning their 
feet, reacheth ‘unto a thouland ygenerations;” and that, therefore, ** the 
tenure of the grace © # God cannot bs » defeated ard broken olf, in infants, 
by the impiety of their parents coming between.” For, a3 it has been re- 
peatediyoblerved, on this principle ail the world ought to be baptized, 
fince no man i living 1 is a thouland deicents removed from Adam, whom, we 
hope, thele gentic inen inciyde among te fairl? Yet, if the doctrme 
taught, m the folowing patlage of the Contetlien of Raith be irue, as we 
think it is, we thould be gh 1d to Know, on what authority, thele Pretbyte- 
Tian minifiérs preiume to pani the crimes of parents by e€Xc Tuding, as iar 
as their power extends, eg innocent children from the tran‘cendent pri- 
vileges annexed to baptiim. * Bupa im is, tO the party baptized, a sign 
and seal ¢ ike covenant of eract, of kis ingrafting into Ohvist, 1 regeneration, and 
of remission of sings.” cw efumintier Confels, caps xxvii. § 1.) We believe, 
andeed, asthe compilers affirm (§5.), that « grace and falvation are not fo 
infeparably annexed to bapti(m) as tat no perlon can be faved ‘without 
nr.” But we kuow that at is) thd ordinary meaus appointed by God, tor 
conferting grace, and for placing men in the way of falvation. Though, 
therefore, weare far froin adopting that cruel creed which configns all per- 
fons unbaptized to damnation; yet we certainly hold with the W Jeiiminiler 
greal sin tq 
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Comes? 0) neolect it.” (ibid) And. it hurely beeomes the miniliers of the 
Church oF Scotiand, enieriaining, as they muit do, thele fentiments of 
the value and etbvacs ot baptilm ta reflect: on- the reiponlbility. which 
Macy curt 5 rety ung, under the oe but tyrannical pretence of a 
purer ¢ ditcipline, to exerciie what they cannot bat confider as one of the 
mol imporlaut branches of their ofice. For, though the blamelels in- 
fants; whom they tus reject, may find grace in the fight of a merciful 
God 5: yet dias themiclves may, perbaps, not be abie to give the very bell 
‘account of they lLewarawm ip.” Nir. S. how ‘ver, appears to us to think 
very meahiv of the iacrament of baptitn. fJe mentions, evident ly in the 
Wa) of reproach, what we coniider as an honourable proof that the people 
of Seot'and haye not even yet, lott ightel the ientiments of the UNiver- 
sar: Caiuvren oF Curisr, on thas, fauject. Nothing,’ ” he lays, 
‘f lubjects ainan to yreatel difyrrac e and obloquy umMonge us, than to have 
his cuild remain unbaptized, The dominion of eustom a this matier is fo 
lefpotic, that wok pareuis wouid cauie rather to carry their chidren a 
hundred miles to bc baptized by a Popilh priett, than to be refuled baptitin 
when they demand it.” For our part, we cannot prote’s to be forcy that 
the parents of juch children fia la Popih prieit, within a hundred miles to 
baptize them. But “ the suersitions novos,” he lays, *¢ and other abules, 
attending out cel bi Lion Oi tits mcrament, ills loudly for relormation,”-~ 
The means adopted by My. 5. tor this detirable purpole were preaching 
a ihort courte of iermons on baptil m5 rev iwing the laws of the Church, 
particularly that which prolidus fp vieiite baftism ; and, whenever he baptized 
achiid on a st whether in the church or clewhere, giving pre- 
vious sntienatoon of sermon, and then adminifiering the ordinance m= the 
prefence of the congregalion, He adds, what we take the liberty to 
doubt, that “ by thele means many have becn brought to underitand better 
the nature of this facrament.” (Pp. 24—25.) 

But we mualidraw toa conclulion. We ihall not top to take particular 
notice of tie eminent renigires attamuments of Mr. 5.'s “ dear wife,” who 
“ had been growig in grace Curing the dast two | Ang. to Jast] years of 
her life; bee aute the compliment, tho ugh jeemin, gly intenched for the wile, 
is moti evidently meant to reflect back on the hutband, ‘he three follow- 
ing anecdotes are, However, fo characiertitic, that we cannot omit them 

* Phe following month, March 1799, Eb be; yan a courte of prac 7 al 


~ 
fermous on Regeneration, which L conti ted to the beginning of July fol- 
|. Owl r. (He Vv i¢ eramforta nia man W@ Gs Mf ; 1 Minister fA sé The He we re 
sifeniic 4 with @ more ve reread | vakentny than ca ial yet appeare “d among 0S.— 


Seldom a week patied in whith we did not fee or hear of one, twe, or 
three pe rlons, drows ght under wei concern avout their louls, ac compante “i with 
trang CONVICTIONS of fin, and earnest inquiry after a Savior, The houle of 
aneiet our moti eitabliihed Chrijiians, became the chet refort of ali who 
withed tu (pend an hour in reading, of converiing about tpirttual fubjects. 
Some who had but newly begun to entertain ferious thoughts abou? reli- 
g2 ton, ant? who had net vel Cor me fo jar ae to tf peak out thear mind, wauld 
contrive an ercand to this perton’s boule, and liften to her talk: She was 
wilited atother times by thole who were drawn only by curiofity, oc a dil- 
put tatious {purit, who we inted te cavil at her words, or draw her into contro- 
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mercy, Suc h viditors the did not av oid, and at latt they cealed to trouble 
ber.” iP pe Qo 27 ) 
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The other two anecdotes appear to us, as they will to our readers, {y/. 
ficiently to eflabliih the fact, (of which, indeed, we have otherwile re. 
ceived indubitable evidence,) however bar. S. may wilh to conceal it, that 
this revival of religtor was attended by all thole wu ‘ld ditorders, and inde. 
cent exuavagancies, which ulually accompany fuch explofons of en- 
thufialm. 

It is obfervable that the qwork of conversion has been begun and carried 
on among this people, in a quiet manner, Wi ithout any confufion, and 
without thole ungovernable agitations of mind or convulfions of the body, 

wt thrieking or fainting, which: | have often accompanied a general atvak ting 
in other places. Qune young woman was fo mueh moved in church, in 
March 1799, that the wept bitterly — her friends thought it prudent to 
convey her out a [little before the © ongregation was difmitl ed. She was 
Sor five or six days unfit for going about her usual work. In June following, at 
the time of our facrament, fire fel evotions of jov, for a few days, to fucha 
degree, as to withdraw her in a a meal ure from fentible objects. Spi. 


J 


ritual affections were unufually tirong in ber, and {piritual objects appear. 
ed vilible and near ; but her sentime nts were jo ite correct aad sci t/, asoued: A few 


days atlerwards, when her emotions had fublided, fhe told ime that fhe 
was at the time fentible that her mind was somewhat uasetiled, but that fhe 
found comfort in recollecting the Apoftie’s words, ‘If we are betide our- 
felves, itis to God.’ This was exactly her case. She continues 2 {an} hum- 
ble, lively Chrifiian, and, e: cept t thefe two thort intervals, fhe has re gu- 
larly performed her ordinary work as a maid-fervant, to the fatisfaction of 
her matier and mitirets, in whole fervice the (ill remains. 4ot4er woman 
the mother of a family, im Apvil lait, was fo much moved in hearing fer- 
mon, that of her own accord fhe leit the church , Excepting thele two 


inflances, I know of none, whole emotions, wader te preaching of the word, 
diicovered themfelves in any other manner than by filent tears.”— 
Vp. 25—29 


The following was the flate of the parifh at the time of Mr. S.’s publi- 
calion. 

“ Having lately made an enumeration of tho! e of our cong evation, 
whom, to the befi of my judgment, [ tratt Lean reckon eru/y enti ostened with 
the saving krowledee of Christ, F find therr allie Shoal feventy./ The 
givater part OM thee are under thirty years of age. Several are above 
tons ; fix or feven above fifty ; one fixty- fix; and one above leventy. of 
children under twelve or fourteen, there are a “good many who !cem to have 
a liking to reite ion ; but we find it ditticult to form a decided o pini ion of ther 
cafe. Of perions who have died within theie twelve months, three we 
are periuaded, and we hope two or three others, have flept in Jelus.”— 
(Pp. 29-50.) 

We have, we contels, fom e curiofity to know the prefent complesion 
of this hopeful parith. Evan geltcal minitters delight in ftorms, which form the 
natural element in which the) live. Mr. S. indeed, informs bi is triend: « We 
have not yet to lament ~ great falling off in thofe whoappeared to have once 
undergone a saving change.’ (P.33.) But we cannot help thinking, that Mr. S. 
was op, pronilta te in foriming a judg gment of the fuccels of the expeti- 


ment tuerad awakening Was ry equent to March 1729 ; and his pam- 
phlet was publithed in 1300. Even at that early period of the bufinels, 


RO! wever, be thous bi at necellary to exprels him! elf in. this very cautious 
and 
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and doubifal fty!e: “ There may be per‘ons who were fora time inquiring 


i 5? 
. 9 ‘ ‘ } a | I. " ? 
with Some afpearcnt CAME THES, Al Lt aiterwards tell back to their former une 
; ‘ 
concelil. / IVE 224501 | led ih Ted Mia ‘se : Eas GIS Sill eae vy, Lind arid 
] have not acecets to Know the cract ftate ol them ami ids, \] iv the Lo d 


ditcover it to themielves in time 1” (P. 34.) Amen! tay we; though per 
haps our prayer is not exactly of the fame import wtth Mr, Stewart’s.—- 
le hall, inereiorc, ¢ 4 prers it more at lai <, ‘1 yiies fo n ci.cover that 
they have, by the tynorant and hot-headed zeal oF their injudicious minif- 
tex, been driven to the very brink of difuaction and of madnefs. May 
they foon difcover the confummate folly of (uch «xtravagant freaks, and dif 
tinguifhing properly between faith wid frenzy, regain tranquility and 
peace ol mind. © tis a confummation devoutly: lo be withed.” And 
as fuch violent ebullitions feldom lait, we thal! not be turpriled, but greatly 
gratified, to learn that both Mr. Stewart und his people have, by this time 
returned to a founder mind, 


A Sermo, freache: 1 in an Ejiscozal Chapel, Edinburoh, on Thursday, 20k October 
1805, db ing the Day of a Nattonal Fast, on account of the War wtth France. 


By James Ww at A.M, late of Sty John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
Pr. 46, Cheyne, Edinbureh; Vernor and Hood, Lundon. 1804, 


THIS learned preacher begins his difceurfe, of which the text 1s 1 Chron. 
xix. 13, with the following jyutl and tmpreflive reflections, pr culiasly fuited 
tu the pre-ent times: 

Before I proceed to call your attention to the connection and import of 
thefe words, it may not be nproper to remars, that Lam wel aware of the 
declamation which has of late years been fo ailiduoufly circ alate d, againft 
what is [are] denominated solr, cal fermons: and that I am not igiorant that 


this declamation has rendered all ditcourtes which come under this clafs, 
more than fulpicious, if not alloecther dilwuliing, to many good and ferious 
1 > 


} Gg ’ ! 
people. fam alio ready to allow, that the menifter of the go Ps !, who be- 
¢ } —®- i > : ‘ j > 4 
comes, under whatevei pclent, ihe Nireuns Of a patty, and wo, inflead of 


the doctrines and precepts o: our moft ho'y religion, entertatns his hearers 
with mere party dicuthons and political lectures, degrades himleif, and for- 


getting the nature and end of his bigh million, proititutes to paltry views of 
world) ly confideration, an olhce ¢ to promote, tn an efpecial manner, 
Rat while the artful declaimers to whom I allude, 
take it upon them, under a thouland pretexts, to fow fediuon through the 
land, or (where that might be too hazardous, or may have become un popu 
ir) to damp the {pimt of the nation, by hypocritical renfonings againtt all 
wars, whether of defence or of offence, and on the am ition and pbc agi of 
all governments, it cannot be impertinent in others to teach the Ls pe com- 
mitted to their care, the duty [wiuieh) they owe to ¢ vil you nt in ge 
neral, the reipect [which] belongs to men in art avid he bitin obe- 
dience | whic h} they are bound to ield to the ordet * legitimate autho- 
rity. Be atlured, it is not from any fen to truthor to Ct ee that 
fuch difcouries have fo gencral ily of late vears been held up by certain clafles 
of men to public execration ; for theie dutie sare firiet!y and literally Chrif- 


tian duties: and the faithfiil minifter of Chrifi ts as much bound to enforce 
them (efpecially in times | 


: haga 
Our eternal weilfare, 


ike the prele nt, when‘the guinfayers ps or very 


Jately have been, fo numerous and fo active) as he is to eniorce the general 


duties of the moral law, and the pofitive inflitutions of the guipel.”’ 
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Than thefe obfervations nothing ¢an be more fitnly foanded in truth; 
and, accordingly, it has often been remarked thot feditious men cenlure DOs 
tical fermons only wen tuch fermons ar¢ intended to counteract the per 
picious principles Wie ney with to difleminate. In fuch a « ale the CTY IS 
infiantly railed, tho! .¢ clergy relinquish their proper province when they 
prefyme to meddle with civil affairs, But fhould any degenerate minijier 
of the gofpel inculcate on his hearers, anarchy and rebellion, he is then ex. 

~tolled-as a faithful patior, engaged in the due execution of his office; as 
the patron of liberty and the frend of human kind. Indeed it cannot be 
concealed that the pulpit has, at all times, been one of the moft fucceisfal 
engines employed, by the enemies of eflabliihed governments, for « arrying 
on their plans; and that thofe who are accullomed to clamour mat loudly 
againft the difcutfion of political fubjedls in fer.wons, when the dilcuflion 
tends to recommend regularity and fubordination, yet confiantly have re- 
courfe to it themfelves, when they with to rou‘e the demon of revolt, This 
nation has felt, by fatal experience, the powerful eflecis which are na- 
turally produced by the treafonable harangues of popular preachers. Every 
Briton, who has read the hiftory of his country, Kuows how much of the 
confufion, the mifery, and the crimes of the feventeenth century in Eng 
land, and of the preceding century in Scotland, was owing to tha pulpil- 
eloquence (however difgutting, tenielels, and wild) of mifcreants who 
ulurped.the title and functions of miniflers of the yetpel of peace. But to 
come direétly to our own times. No fooner had the execrable French re- 
volution reared its head with fufficicnt tirength to become an object of de- 
teftation to fome, and a fubje¢t of triumph to others, than the great majo- 
rity of the diilenting meeting-houies, all over England, re‘ounded with the 
philofophical cant of the rankeft republicanifin; and {uch difeourfes were 
celebrated, by every Jacobin in the kingdom, as the glorious effulions of the 
moft genuine patriotifm. Even previoutly to that period, particularly on 
the centenary anniverfary of our own revolution, which the protefiant dif 
fenters thought proper to obferve with unafual folemnity, the fermons pub- 
lithed by them were very numcrous; and it will not be alleged that, thele 
fermons, in general, were favourab'c even to our own ini!d° and. limited 
conftitudop. Their authors were at great pains to imifruct usin the na- 
ture, grounds, and neceility of resistance ; to define in what particular cafes 
it becomes notonly lawia., but an impertous duty; to convince us that the 
people, that ts, ‘he mob, are the o1 ly legitimate fountain of power ; and 
that, to ufe Dr. Price’s own expreflion, it delongs fo them to “ judge their 
kings, and cafhier them for mifgonduct.” to this benevolent preacher the 
captivity of the virtuous Monarch of France was the caule of extraordinary 
fatisfagtion and joy. Nay, alluding to this moft melancholy event, and to 
his own advanced age, he could impioufly—we will not alter the word— 
he could szAsons/y, we fay, on fuch an oceation, apply to him/elf the words 
of Holy Simeon: Lord, nov lettest thou thy servaut depart in pedce, Jor mine 
eves have seen thy salvatica.” From that ume, till the preachers were fome- 
what reftnamed, by contiderations of prudence, the prefs continued to groan 
with the jermons of thefe preteuded patriotic divines, in which were incul- 
cated the wildeli doGrines of the Jacobin politicians of France. . The a 
presiriptible right of Man; the folly and mischief of tithes of nobility the fafci- 
nating phantoms of diderty and equality; the inexfedience, and even ynlawful- 
ress. of an established church; the necessary imperfections, of mronarchical “govern- 

mewt ; and the infallible excellence of one wholly representative; thefe were the 
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fianding conftituent ingredients in almoti every kermon which then flowed 
from the pen of a diienting teacher. In {Lort, we are not afvaid to affirm 
that, at that time, their meetings were, generally (peaking, little better 
than nurferies and hot-beds of fedition. 

The loyal clergy, therefore, of the united church will, we traft and’ be- 
lieve, continue, as they have done, to do their duty. They will continue 
to enforce, on all proper occalions, the evangelical precepts of obedience 
to lawful government, unawed and unmoved by the democratical howl 
againit Political sermons; for by no well-meaning and thinking man will this 
important {ubject be ever viewed in any other light than that in which the 
reverend preaclier bas here placed it. The extract which we are now 
going to fubjoin is alfo deferving of the moit ferious confideration, 

“It isa lamentable faét, yet it is nevertheleis.a fact of daily experience, 
that every thing human is liable to error, and that vice often affumes the 
femblance of virtue; and our trial as free moral agents, principally confilts 
in diftinguifhing between truth and error, and in dittinguithing fo as ‘to. 
avoid the very appearance of evil. Even that which in itfelf ts ufetul, be- 
comes often, in a certain degree of extenfion, injurious; and that which is 
begun in virtue, may not untrequently end in vice. This is the fate of our 
fallen and corrupted nature; and our attention muit therefore ever be 
awake, if we ferioufly with to avoid the errors to which we are fo liable. 
For example, 

« The reformation of religion freed us from a burden too heavy for us 
to bear, and has produced incalculable advantages to the human face. But 
it cannot be denied at the fame time, that it has introduced much evil. For 
the principles which were jufily made ule of in oppofing the errors and 
ulurpations of the Church of Rome, have ofien been extended {0 far as to 
fap the foundations of all eccletiaftical authoiity, of all Chrittian unity, and 
to erect every individual, however weak or wicked, or ignorant, into a 
competent judge of what he ought to believe and to prattife—thus dif- 
tracting the Church of Chrift with endle{s divifions, and thus giving vigour, 
under the fpecious pretext of toleration, to every fpecies of herely, down 
even to the comfortle!s fyiiem of the Deiit, and to the {ill more detirudtive 
tenets of the Atheilt.” 

‘«« The principles of civil liberty, which begay to dawn about the fame 
period, and which have been long and happ.ly eftablithed in this empire, 
have alfo been productive of incalculable benefit.to mankind. But they, 
too, have been often carried fo far by fome mifguided or wicked men, as 
to, de {troy fome of the faire virtues of the human charaéter—to annihilate 
the happinets of whole communities, and to threaten focicty, in fome in 
fiances, with total diflolution, The wildom which is ‘derived from expe- 
rience, and the leffons which shar [better i/, and {till better she] has taught 
us to be alone pra¢ticable among men, have been artfally removed out of 
view, and, in their ftead, many high-founding, but unmeaning words, anid 
impofible fyfiems, have been invented, which, ander fair pretences, have 
beguiled many unftable fouls, and have induced them, in quett of a thadow, 
to quit that virtue, and tranquility, and happinefs, which our divine reli- 
gion and excellent laws had placed within their reach, and edrneltly re 
commended to their attention. Men liave chiefly erred, both in religion 
and politics (which are more intimately conneéted than our fophiits are 
willing to allow) by altempting to embrace. views and fyfiems too genetal 
aad complicated for the human iatellea. The God of nature, on the other 
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. and (He who made the human heart, and who alone knows for what we 
re fitted) has been pleafed to place us within a narrower circle, and from 
vartial duties and combinations to deriwe general good. He has pla Ice m3 
us, as it were, in leading-lirings, and bas to confiituted nature, and 1 
and foc icty, that if we each farthfualls periorm the feveral duties which ou, 
narrow circle demands and admits of, we are in fact performing all that 
the m oft exalted patriotiim, a and the molt generous piiianthren, can re 
require. But if we negle¢t the'e, in learch of bhipbher and more extentive, 
and a} pparen tly, more difinte reticd combinatio ms, ve lofe ourtelves in an 
inextricable chaos of fophitliy, vice, and folly.’ * (Pp. 9—13.) 

Mr. W. re probates the dea, that the maintenance of national dignity 
and honour is not a juft caule of war. Our modern phi! ranthropiits would, 
doubilefs, contend that the conduel of David, as delcribed in the chapter 
whence the text is taken, was altogether unjuftifiable. But “ David and 
Isis lubjects,” he obferves, “ not having been taught in the fchool ef mo- 
dern philofophy, were not guided by it;” (P. 14.) and it appears that their 
injurious neighbours expecied c haflifement; for they prepared to defend 
themlelves. Mr. W. maintains that the conteit in which we are at prelent 
engaged was forced upon us, by indignities and infults as flagrant and in- 
tolerable as were ever offered to any nation, The fact is undeniable; and, 
therefore, the war into which we have been driven is nec efiary wer yuft. 
Mr. W. Prete nd s not “to call in quetiion, or fig htly to effcem, the cala- 
mities of war.” (P.17.) But he rightly infifts that we are not, as fome men 
fophitlic ally and hy poc ritall) aflirin » prohibited, by Chriftianity, from bear- 
ing arms at our Sovere ign’s command. The firlt Chrittians fought in the 
armies of Pagan Rome; and the cy were not men to be bribed or ‘threatened 
into what was contrary to the precepts or to the fpirit of their religion. 
Though, therefore, if all men were really Chriftians, war would ceafe: 
and though their refpontibtitty is dreadtu | who involve mankind in unne- 
cellary war; yet, certainly, m fuch a caie as Ours, wiiere the very ex- 
iilence of a nation — otherwile be facrificed to glut the imtemperate 
pride and pailion of ¢ t bloody tyrannical defpot, the molt vizorous felf- 
defence is authorized equally by the law of nature and the law of God. 

With regard to the confequences which muft ine vitably refult, fhould 
the profligate uptiart Emperor and his hordes fueceed in carrying their 
menaces into cilect, the warning voice of this learned and ¢ ‘loquent preacher 
is entitled to more than commen atte ntion ; ; for “ he {peaks and reafons 
from what he has himfelt feen and known.” (Pref. p. vii. ) In the courle’ of 
a pretty long re ‘idence, and during fome excurfions on the continent of 
Europe, he was an eye-witnefs to the blafting influence of the boatied 
friend{hip and fraternity which were to re der. the nations for ever free 
and happy. On this tranfcendantly important fubjeG we feel it impoflible 
to refrain from copying fome of his moit affecting obfervations, though we 
are in danger of greatly exceeding the limits to which, in our account of 
fingle fermons, we are generally confined. 

“Ti,” he fays, “I fee! on this awful lubjed fiill moie acutely than you 
do, and if 1 am tempted by thole feelings to expreis mylelf in fironger 


‘terms than you are generally accuflomed to, it is becau‘e I have feen tholfe 


difafters realized, of which you have only heard the reports, and trom 
which it is my duty to warn and belvech you, by timely exertion, to fave 
yourfelves. I have in perion traced the bloody footiteps of our barbarous 
enemy, through almoii every corner of defolated Europe; and it is indeed 
beyond 
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peyond the power of language to give you an adequate idea of the atrocities 
{which | they have committed, and the miferies [which] they have entailed 
on fo Jarge a port 1on of the human race. What renders it, uf pollible, frill 
more afflict ing, is, that it is not by force of arms that they have chiefl 

fycceeded, | have unitormly found that the various nations [whom] they 
have over-run have been rendered acceliary to their own ruin and degra 
dation. They have been firtt feduced from their allegiance by the artful 
fophiliry of a pretende: d philofophy, and of an affe@ed huma ty; and being 
thus put off their gr uard, difarmed, and divided, they have seas ome an ealy 
prey to their brutal invaders. The poor have heen to'd that the contett 
concerned only the ir § wernors; that they had no intereli in the defence of 
their country, and nothin 1g to dre ad'irom a change of matiers, This odious, 
this mean, this felfith docirine, would have been rejected with indignation 
in ever y quarter of the globe but twe Aly years ago. Yet, thou igh its artlul 
difle: nination has laid eu: ope profirate ‘at thé foot of tyr: nny, and though 
many bitter and unavailing tears have be en fh ed, and are A aily fhedding, 


by thofe whom it has feduc ed and ruined, fome men have {ull the effron- 

te ery, under various forms ana pretexts, to hippo rt and circulate it.” (Pp. 
27.) 

- hy J 


‘Let ihe poor, however, of this happy country, where more ample pro- 
yifion is made for their enjoyments than in any other country op the face 
of the globe, be perfuaded to liften to this their real friend, who, from per- 
fonal obfervation, informs them to what they have to look forward on the 
event of our land’s being over-run_ by Bugnaparte and his banditti, The 
following picture is not, we think, of fo captivating a nature as that they 
fhould feel any firong anxiety to leeeil, . iheir own cate, punctually 
realized. 

“In one place, where formerly the hofpitals and houles of charity and 
of retreat for the poor were more numerous than the parith chure hes, J 
have feen the wretched inhabitants contending with dogs for the offal 
thrown out upon the dunghill; and I have {een them eating with keennels 
thote wretched morfels, at the fight of which the meaneft man in our ifland 
would turn with difguft. Amidit all this accumulation of wretchedneis, I 
have alfo feen thole cruel enemies, whom they had been taught not to 
refift, and to eager as peculiarly their friends, ‘livi ng | in infolent eafe and 
arrogant luxury; to fupply which they fubjecited every thing to plunder, 
and de firoyed ‘every refource to which the poor were ace cation ‘d to apply ; 
while, by their crucl and continued robberies, they had added to the ordi- 
nary lift many who had been able to fupply themfelves, and many ally who 
had been able to contribute te the wanis of others. Y et,” adds the bene- 
volent and patriotic preac her, “this miferable experience, which has been 
uniformly and rapidly increaiing, had no effect on any one nation on the 
continent of I “urope, “till in its turn it became involved in wi al ruin. Even 
now, we are artfully taught to doubt the truth of the reports [which| we 


hear; and we dare not aiiert, that all even amongfi ourfe! lves are yet ffilv 


convinced and warned of thetr danger, by that immenfe accurpulation 
evidence which Providence certainly in its mercy has afforded to us.” (Pp. 
258, 29.) 

We could ealily quote, from this excellent di’ courfe, many other paflages 
which, fo our ferious and publie-{pirited readers, would be highly grati- 
fying. But our limits forbid all farther q: vofation ; ; and we hope that the 
whole difcourfe itfelf will be generally read. The author’s manner ts every 
where perluafive and earneit. The important confiderations which, in 
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the prefent peculiar fituation of things, imperioufly prefcribe the mot 
aétive exertions, and the moft harmonious unanimity, are difplayed with 
great force and effect. But the preacher has too jult a fenfe of the natural 
conneétion between public profperity and public virtue; too lively an im- 
preffion of the fuperintending providence of bim “ who ruleth all things in 
heaven and earth,” to encourage us tu hope for the bleiling of God on our 
moit firenuous endeavours, on a we be careful to obey his laws. Thefe 
he affectionately advifes us te make the meature of our conduct ; in which 
cale alone can we be warranted to addrefs each other in the words of the 
text: “ Be of good courage; and let us behave ourlelves valiantly for our 
people, and for the cities of our God: and let the Lord do that which is 
good in his fight.” 

The author, in his preface, informs us, that though he wrote and preach- 
ed this difcourfe “with the fincere titention of doing tome little good,” 
yet ‘it was never intended for publication.”” Buta family of difimétion 
in the country repeatedly defired to ‘ee it printed, and to have it in their 
power to circulate a part of the impretlion at their own expence. It is in 
compliance,” he fays, “ with this defire alone that it is now given to the 
public.” Four months, it appears, intervened between the time of ils being 
preached and being publithed. We cannot help wifhing that, during this 
interval, or before he had determined to commit it to the prefs, the imye- 
nious author had taken fomewhat greater pains to revile, correct, and 
polith the fiyle. We conceive that no man can be more feafible than hin- 
telf that what pafles very well in the pulpit may not be altogether fitted 
for the clofet. The truth is, that the language of this difcourte is, in va- 
rious places, far from being accurate. We thall fimply quote a fentence 
from the preface, which Mr. W. will perceive, on our pointing it out, to 
be very clumlily, if grammatically, contiracted. Having mentioned thata 

entleman, who had expretied an intention of defraymy the expence of 
printing the fermon, left town without giving any particular direétions, 
Mr. W. thus adds: “ The author, in the menn time-——who had often had 
occafion to remark, how ulelefs, in (pite of the partiality of friends, fuch 

ublications are, unlels recommended by a great mame, or circulated by 
fome other influence than he poiletled ; aud as he had no ambition to appear 
belore the public in any way, nor any with to expo:e himfelf unneceJarily 
to a certain lofs, and, at the fame time, to the idle and petulant fneer of 
anonymous crilicilm,—was better pleated to let the matter refi,”’ 

We have fome reafon to believe that Mr. W. is the author of the inic- 
refting article which is printed at p. 433 of our xvth volume, and inti(a ied 
« A tew more Faés and Objervations, addreiied to the People of Great 
Britain, by a Britith Traveller.” 


A Sermon preached in the Parifh Church of St. Nicholas, in Deptford, 6% Mon- 
day the Gtb of June, 1903, before the Right Honourable Corporation of 
Trinity Brethren. By the Rev, Gerrard Andrews, A. M. Rector of 
St. James's, Weftminfter, and of Mickleham, in Sarry, 4to. Pr. 20. 
Hatchard. 1801. 


LL the Difcourfes of this admirable divine, which it has been our 
good fortune cither to hear or to read. are marked by a character- 

iftic fimplicity and*encrgy, wnich fpeak moft friendly to the feelings, 
while they convince the underfianding. His manner, too, perfectly corre- 
iponding 
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{ponding with his master, he never fails to juftify the conceptions which 
= have formed of the pure preaching of the primitive ages of Chrifti- 
anity. 

The fermon before us, from the 6th verfe of the 17th chapter of the 
Firft Epiftie of St. Paul to Timothy, is ftrongly diftinguifhed by thele pro- 
minent features. The preacher purfues, as ufual, a ftraight-forward cour e, 
never turning to the right or to the !eft, nor for a moment, leaving fight 
of his conftant obj &, to enforce the doctrine of his Divine Mafter, and 
the duties which it inculcates. In the following pafflage may be defcried 
the ground of his faith and the rule of his conduct, 

“* As faithful followers of our crucified Redeemer, let not danger ter- 
rify, reproach dif-ourage, or ridicule make us athamed. We may poffilly 
be informed by the admirers of this worid’s wifdom, that religion is a matter 
of fmall concern, and ufeful only in a political view, to keep mankind 
in order ; at leaft we fhall be told by them, that we are free to worfhip 
God in our own way. Let us not be deceived ; for we mutt pray to him 
enly in the name of the Lord Jefus, we mufit worfhip him o»/y in fincerity 
andtruth, We fhall be rejroached, perhaps, for want of liberality of fen- 
timent, or treated as fuperftitious, when we approach the oracles of God 
with humility, and look up with reverence to that wifdom which we can- 
not comprehend: What then? we muft remem!er that the deep things 
of G.d knoweth no man; that thofe only “ who aré meek he wil! guide 
in judgment, and fuch as are gentle to them only he will teach his way.’ 
We may be laughed ac by many who cull themfelves good moral men, for 
our belief in revealed religion ; they will tell us, that reaton and nature 
are a futicient guide to man: how they guide him we may learn from 
a neighbouring people; let the idolizer of human reafon look but on 
their miferies; let him view them in the midft of their boatting, rejecting 
their Redeemer, and renouncing their hopes of immortality; Jet him be- 
hold them now the abject flaves of wicked rulers, and funk in a degrading 
fenfuality beneath even the beafts that perith, and then let him look up to 
Jelus the author and finither of our faith, and confefs with endlafs gra- 
fitude, “ that there is no other name under heaven given unto men whereby 
we can be faved.” Having freely received the light of the gofpel, being 
made abundantly partakers of its comiorts, let us endeayour by every 
means in our power, to (pread its light on a!) around us, aad illuminate the 
footfteps of our fellow creatures by its friendly beam.” 

Happy the flock that has fuch a paftor! if any of thew ftray from the 
fold, it will not be for the want of dis vigilance and care, whole province 
it is to keep them together. 


A Sermon preached at the Juniverfury Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy, in she 
Cathedral of St. Paul, on Thutfiay, May 0, 1902, By George Law, A, M. 
Prebendary of Carlifle. 4to. Pr. 22. 1s. Rivingtons, 


THIS fermon, which, from its merit, fhould have claimed a precedency 
over many which we have noticed fince its publication, has been miflnid 
with that of Mr. Andrew's, reviewed in the preceding article, and fevers! 
others. It is, indeed, a difcourfe well worthy of the enlightened congre- 
gation before which, and of the excelient inftitution for which, it was 
preached. The remarks on the fuperiority of the Chrittians over the Pagan 
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on the influence of our eftablifhed religion, and of the refidence of oy 
clergy, upon the manners, and principles, and conduct of the people, are 
truly excellent. We have but one exception to take to any part of the 
Sermon. Mr. Law has afferted that thofe who encourage flavery defert 
‘« the principles of morality and religion.” But he has not endeave ured to 
demonttrate the juttice of the affertion; which mutt be confidered as ne- 
cefflary, when we know that this pofition has been ably combated by many 
moral and religious men, The language of the Sermon is eloquent and 
impreffive, and the dodirine and the fentiments, excepting only in the in- 
fiance jutt noticed, are unexceptionable, 


A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, the 27th of March, 1803, 
at the Confecration of the Honourable and Right Reverend George Pelban:, 
D. D. Lord bifbop of Brifcl. By the Rev. John Garnett, M. A. Chap- 
Jain in Ordinary to his Majefty, and Prebendar, of Winchefter. Pub- 
lithed by Command of ihe Archbifbop. Ato. Pe. 20. Robfon. 


WE have here much good do@rine, and many important truths, without 
any of that courtly language which might be fuppofed, by fome, to be 
chofen as the veh cle of a confecration fermon.” The following paflage is 
a fair tpecimen of the author's ftyle and powers of reafoning. 

** The duties [which | we owe to God and our conty are moft intimately 
connected, « Without morals no government can exift; nor any effectual 
fyftem of morality, without religion. Should any one for a moment 
doubt whether what tends to weaken our belief in revealed religion, does 
not, at the fume time, relax the validity of moral obligation, let him atk 
himielf his quetiion: “ What confideration of Auxan prudence can re- 
firain me from the commiilion of a crime, the advantages of which are 
great and certain, and the detection perhaps impoflible ?” Does he doubt 
whether fcepticiim be untavourable to thofe virtues which alleviate the 
calamities of human lite, and draw the bonds of fociety clofer by the reci- 
procation 6f benevolent aétions. Let him for a moment confider Maw, 
as we are taught by revelati-n to regard him; as a being immortal, ac- 
countable for bis aétion:, and capable of eternal bappinefs; and compare him 
With MAN as reprefented by fcepticifm, mized in bis duration, a machine 
avound up to perfarm its Junctions for a few years upon earth, and THEN bo fink into 
a grave for ever. The very beetle that he treads upon bears a much higher 
ratio to the feeptic who deftroys it, than Man, in this latter point of view, 
does to MAN as prefented to the contemplation of a Curistran, What 
is the neceffary confequence? ‘he fceptic’s views, objets, motives, 
thoughts, fhrink with him into a proportional diminutenefs ; he confiders 
his fellow creatures without importance in their exiftence, and tramples 
upon them as infects. He becomes /n/pictous, cruel, and ferocious. 


An carneft Exbortation to a frequent reception of the Hely Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, particularly addref{d ta yung Perfins. By a Layman. 
Second Edition, 12mo. Pr. 24. 3d. or 2:. Od. per dozen. Hatchard. 
1804. | 


MOST happy we are to find that the favourable opinion which we-ex- 
prefled of the firft edition of this excellent and molt nfeful litle tra@, 
has been fully confirmed by its very rapid and extenfive circulation.: Three 
thouland copies, we learn from the advertifement, have been fold —- 
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{hort {pace of nine months. Thus has this truly pious layman, this worthy 

Jabourer in the vineyard of Chrift, the fupreme ‘fatisfa€tion of knowing 

that he has been the means of doing infinite good to a large portion of his 

fellow creatures. Long, very long, may he live to reap the fruits of his 
jety, to be a comfort to his family, and an example to his friends. 

The extra&@ from a fermon of Mr. Gerard Andrewes, preached at the 
Magdalen, inferted at the clofe of this admirable exhortation, we recoim- 
mend in an efpecial manner, at this featon of the year, to all young meu, 
who-are not athamed of the faith which they profefs, and whom vice has 
not rendered callous to conviction. 
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A Letter to the Frecholders of Middlesex, containing an Exammation of the 
O4/ ctions made to the Return at the Close of the late Middlesex Election, and 
Remarks on the political Character and Connexions of Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bari. By an attentive Observer. 8vo. Pr. 107. 2s.6d. Hatchard. 1804. 


FY CHE appearance of this pamphlet supersedes the necessity of a cons 
HA tinuance of the historical narrative of the Middlesex Election, which 
wus begun, in our Review, some mouths ago, but was discontinued, on 
account of a domestic atthetion, which disqualified the gentleman, by whom 
it was written, from all farther attention to literary pursuits. It was, how- 
ever, resolved to pursue the subject, and an article was prepared for the 
purpose by another hand, when the pamphict before us was announced for 
publication. To éf/, therefore, we must reler our readers for a full proof of 
our assertion, that the last Election for Middlesex displayed a system of 
fraud, falshood, and perjury, attaching the highest degree of criminality to 
those who framed it, and to those by whom it was carried into effect, 
and reflecting indelible disgrace on all who gave them encouragement or 
support. ‘Lhe author first adverts to the outcry which has been artfully 
raised against the sheriffs, for refusing to adimit on the poll certain votes, 
which were examined and allowed, after the expiration of the time fixed by 
law, forthe final close of the poll. And, indeed, as great aclamour has been 
ruse lon this horrible violation of the elective franchise, as if Magna Charta 
had been thrown into the fire, the Bill of Rights annihilated, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act committed to the flames 3 and with what reason we 
shall presently shew. As a preliminary observation, by way of general an- 
swer, to these patriotic declaimers, the author remarks ; 

«+ The poll continued open fifteen whole days; the first day five hours, 
and the other days seven hours each ; a time most abundantly ample to poll 
the frecholders resident in a county, the longest diameter of which does 
not exceed 23 miles. Indeed the sufficiency of this time for the purpose of 
giving the freeholders of Middlesex a competent opportanity of voting will 
appear, if it be considered that of 5651 persons, who polled during the 
clection, 1139 polled the first day,—that is, in five hours : that of the 
whole tims, consisting of 103 hours, not above ten or twelve hours were 
fully employed ; and that, during the remainder, most of the poll-clerks, 
ini sometimes all, were totally unoccupied. 

“© These circumstances are sullicient to prove, that if any real electors 
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have lost an opportunity of polling, in consequence of their not appearing 
till the 15th day, their delay in not going sooner is the true cause of their 
not being counted upon the poll.” | 

Nothing can be more clear or more just than this inference :—the author 
then proceeds to justify the friends and agents of Mr. Mainwaring, against 
the charge of having preferred captious, frivolous, or groundless objections 
to the votes of his opponent; and proves that the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding election, in which that opponent had been indebted for a colourable 
majority to fictitious voters, that is to perjury, imposed it upon them as 
an imperative and paramount duty to exercise unusual caution, vigilance, 
and vigour, in order to preventa repetition of similar crimes from being at- 
tended with similar success. 

** As a check to such voters, two officers from each of the police offices 
were, on the fifth day of the election, stationed at the entrances to the hust- 
ings. ‘Ihis precaution was made the subject of many complaints on the 
pert of Sir Francis Burdett ; but as the presence of peace-officers could not 
be the means of impeding any Aonest voter, those very complaints prove, 
that it was found to operate as an interruption to voters of a different de- 
scription. Indeed the efficacy of the remedy appeared in a very striking 
manner on the first ne it was tried ; when a long train of carriages, en- 
euged for Sir Francis Burdett, and fully treighted, came to Brentford, and 
approached the hustings; but, instead of stopping there, as was usually the 
case, they were driven round, w.thout any of their passengers getting out to 
poll. ‘That this disappointment was produced by the unexpected appear- 
ance of the police-officers is the more probable, because Sir Francis Burdett 
was under a solemn promise, to obtain a decided majority on that day.— 


Instead, however, of performing that promise, he had the mortification of 


seeing the ascendancy of his opponent increased that day by one, and the 
next succeeding day by fifty. His friemds, indeed, endeavoured to ac- 
count for the sudden retreat of so large a party from the field, when their 
ussistance was so much wanted, by giving out that particular reasons induced 
them to delay voting till some future occasion.”’ 
‘The journeymen shoemakers were particularly serviceable to Sir Francis 
Bardett, in contributing their laudable efforts to procure for him another 
ce hourable majority. The author truly remarks, that this trade ** contains 
a Jarger preportion of disaffected characters than any other in the kingdom,” 
which he imputes to their connexion with Citizen Hardy, the worthy Se- 
cretary of the Corresponding Society, to whom Mr. Alderman Coombe, in 
his capacity of Steward to the Society of the Sons of the Clergy, once bound 
a clergyman’s son apprentice !—But, passe pour ¢gela, From whatever cause 
it proceeds, the body of journeymen shoemuakers certainly contains an infinitely 
larger proportion of profligate miscreants, and lawless wretches, than any 
other trade in the metropolis. Among other notable arts, which this av- 
eentle craft are in the habit of practising, is that of taking bounties from dif- 
ferent regiments, and deserting from them. Hence it seems, though for 
ao very obvious reason, they are denominated pairmakers. No wonder 
Sir F. Burdett is so very angry with police-magistrates and police- officers, 
for they had not even the Common courtesy, which the éi/eraliy of the 
uve so very strongly presenbes, to suffer these, his best friends, to escape 
their active vigilance, but seized on them with as much agility and as little 
mercy as «cat displays when she pounces upon an unfortunate mouse. 
** “The policesotiicers were also very useful in detecting the pair-makers, 
many 
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many of whom had been brought by them, as deserters, before the magis- 
rates. One of the constables belonging to the office at Bow-street, had in 
wo days taken up no fewer than nineteen deserters, of the above deserip= 
ion, from Col. Cameron’s regiment. Tis constable being one day within 
tie pluce before the hustings, allotted to voters, saw aman in black knock- 
ing at the door ef the hustings, which he required to be opened for the ad- 
mssion of four freeholders to poll; the constable turning about, imme- 
ditely recognized those freeholders to be pair-makers ; and upon his look- 
ing them full in the face, rather significantly, they renounced their fran- 
chic, and withdrew very expeditiously trom the place of polling. 

“ One of the pair-makers, more hardy than the rest, ventured, when 
objected to, to undergo an examination before the sheriff. Mr, Mainwar- 
ing’s counsel, Mr. Courthorpe, in consequence of information which he 
had received from a sergeant, gave this man a history of his mal-practices, 
and specified several regiments from which he had deserted. The pretended 
voter had, however, the effrontery to brave all this, and to insist on his right 
to poll; aright which the sheritf told him he might exercise if he pleased.— 
Mr. Courthorpe, hewever, confident in the authenticity of his information, 
told him that, notwithstanding such permission, he would not venture to 
avail himself of it. This prediction was strictly veritied ; for no sooner was 
this voter out of the sheriff’s box, than instead of going to poll, he took to 
his heels, and, in a moment, was out of sight.”’ 

We have next a detailed account of the measures adopted by the Brent- 
ford patriots, for swelling their colourable majority, notwithstanding the 
malice of these graceless cuitiffs of the police, who are incessantly interrupt- 
ing honest men in the pursuit of their common avocations ; and who, being 
a species of military force, like the ancient Maréchaussées of France, ought 
not, we think, to be allowed to attend at an election. Nay, their .attend- 
ance there may fairly be considered as a breach of the constitution, which 
allows not the sa/edli/es of despotism so to circumscribe the free exercise of the 
written and unwritten rights of rational and immortal man, (to use a sub- 
lime expression of the Baronet’s incomparable friend, Dr. Parr * ;) and as 

such 
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* Nothing could be more orthodox, more solemn, more edifying, than 
the figure of Dr. Parr, in a sociable, on the road to Brentford ; with 
half his canonicals on, and a flaming ribband all bedizened with spangles, 
in his hat, bearing the triumphant inscription, Burdei/ for ever! ‘The party 
chuckled at the sight, and swore, that the Canon, the Rector, the Doctor 
of Divinity were all. sunk and merged in the Patriot; and they called to 
their recollection a former scene of glory, exhibited on the same stage, in 
which another divine was the principal performer, who, with true civic 
energy, declared that ** he would dye his black coat red with the blood of his 
encmies?”’ At the hustings Dr. Parr paid a debt of gratitude to his patron, 
and doubtless thought, that ¢ vote for a living, was no bad exchange; with 
the amusements of Brentford too, he solaced himself for a recent mortifica- 
tion which he had experienced in Warwickshire, where his rage for Episto- 
lary Communications had been productive of deliberate assertions followed, 
oh, Death to Vanity! by hasty retractations, and, worst of all, by pecu- 
niary sacrifices in the way of hush-money, to silence the surly voice of the 
law ; surly, indeed, if not to be a ee two hundred golden reasons, which 
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have lost an opportunity of polling, in consequence of their not appcarigs 
till the 15th day, their delay in not going sooner is the true cause of their 
not being counted upon the poll.” 

Nothing can be more clear or more just than this inference :—the author 
then proceeds to justify the friends and agents of Mr. Mainwaring, against 
the charge of having preferred captious, frivolous, or groundless objections 
to the votes of his opponent ; and proves that the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding election, in which that opponent had been indebted for a colourable 
majority to fictitious voters, that is to perjury, imposed it upon them as 
an imperative and paramount duty to exercise unusual caution, vigilance, 
and vigour, in order to prevent a repetition of similar crimes from being at- 
tended with similar saccess. 

** As a check to such voters, two officers from each of the police offices 
were, On the fifth day of the election, stationed at the entrances to the hust- 
ings. ‘This precaution was made the subject of many complaints on the 
pert of Sir Francis Burdett ; but as the presence of peace-offcers could not 
be the means of impeding any Aonest voter, those very complaints prove, 
that it was found to operate as an interruption to voters of a different ce- 
scription. Indeed the efficacy of the remedy appeared in a very striking 
manner on the first day it was tried ; when a long train of carrlages, en- 
caged for Sir Francis athe and fully treighted, came to Brentford, and 
approached the hustings; but, instead of stopping there, as was usually the 
case, they were driven round, w.thout any of their passengers getting out to 
poll. ‘That this disappointment was produced by the unexpected appear- 
ance of the police-officers is the more probable, because Sir Francis Burdett 
was under a solemn promise, to obtain a decided majority on that day.— 


Instead, however, of performing that promise, he had the mortification of 


seeing the ascendancy of his opponent increased that day by one, and the 
next succeeding day by fifty. His friends, indeed, endeavoured to ac- 
count for the sudden retreat of so large a party from the field, when their 
assistance was se much wanted, by giving out that particular reasons induced 
them to delay voting till some future occasion.”’ 
‘The journeymen shoemakers were particularly serviceable to Sir Francis 
Bardett, in contributing their laudable efforts to procure for him anothe: 
c dourable majority. The author truly remarks, that this trade ** contains 
a Jarger preportion of disaffected characters than any other in the kingdom,” 
which he imputes to their connexion with Citizen Hardy, the worthy Se- 
cretary of the Corresponding Society, to whom Mr. Alderman Coombe, in 
his capacity of Steward to the Society of the Sons of the Clergy, once bound 
2 clergyman’s son apprentice !—But, passe pour gela. From whatever cause 
it proceeds, the body of journeymen sloemukers certainly contains an infinitely 
larger proportion of profligate miscreants, and lawless wretches, than any 
other trade in the metropolis. Among other notable arts, which this av- 
gentle craft are in the habit of practising, is that of taking bounties from dif- 
ferent regiments, and deserting from them. Hence it seems, though for 
ao very obvious reuson, they are denominated pairmakers. No wonder 
Sir F. Burdett is so very angry with police-magistrates and police: officers, 
for they had not even the common courtesy, which the fiferaliy of the 
uce so very strongly presenbes, to suffer these, his best friends, to escape 
their active vigilance, but seized on them with as much agility and as little 
anercy as it cat displays when she pounces upon an unfortunate mouse. 
** "The policesotitcers were also very useful in detecting the pair-makers, 
many 
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many of whom had been brought by them, as deserters, before the magis« 
rates. One of the constables belonging to the office at Bow-street, had in 
wo days taken up no fewer than nineteen deserters, of the above descrip= 
ion, from Col. Cameron’s regiment. Tis constable being one day within 
tie pluce before the hustings, allotted to voters, saw a man in black knock- 
ine at the door ef the hustings, which he required to be opened for the ad- 
mssion of four freeholders to poll; the constable turning about, imme- 
djtely recognized those freeholders to be pair-makers ; and upon his look- 
ing them full in the face, rather significantly, they renounced their fran- 
chic, and withdrew very expeditiously trom the place of polling. 

* One of the pair-makers, more hardy than the rest, ventured, when 
objected to, to undergo an examination before the sheriff, Mr, Mainwar- 
ing’s counsel, Mr. Courthorpe, in consequence of information which he 
had received from a sergeant, gave this man a history of his mal-practices, 
and specified several regiments from which he had deserted. The pretended 
voter had, however, the effrontery to brave all this, and to insist on his right 
to poll ; a right which the sheritt told him he might exercise if he pleased.— 
Mr. Courthorpe, hewever, confident in the authenticity of his information, 
told him that, notwithstanding such permission, he would not venture to 
avail himself of it. This prediction was strictly verified ; for no sooner was 
this voter out of the sheriff’s box, than instead of going to poll, he took to 
his heels, and, in a moment, was out of sight.”’ 

We have next a detailed account of the measures adopted by the Brent- 
ford patriots, for swelling their colourable majority, notwithstanding the 
malice of these graceless caitifs of the police, who are incessantly interrupt- 
ing honest men in the pursuit of their common avocitions ; and who, being 
a species of military force, like the ancient Maréchaussées of France, ought 
not, we think, to be allowed to attend at an election. Nay, their -attend- 
ance there may fairly be considered as a breach of the constitution, which 
allows not the sa/edliles of despotism so to circumscribe the free exercise of the 
written and unwritten rights of rational and immortal man, (to use a sub- 
lime expression of the Baronet’s incomparable friend, Dr. Parr * ;) and as 

such 


we 








_—— 


* Nothing could be more orthodox, more solemn, more edifying, than 
the figure of Dr. Parr, in a sociable, on the road to Brentford ; with 
half his canonicals on, and a flaming ribband all bedizened with spangles, 
in his hat, bearmg the triumphant inscription, Burdet/ for ever! ‘The party 
chuckled at the sight, and swore, that the Canon, the Rector, the Doctor 
of Divinity were all. sunk and merged in the Patriot; and they called to 
their recollection a former scene of glory, exhibited on the same stage, in 
which another divine was the principal performer, who, with true civic 
energy, declared that ** he would dye his black coat re: with the blood of his 
enemies?’ At the hustings Dr. Parr paid a debt of gratitude to his patron, 
and doubtless thought, that a vote for a living, was no bad exchange; with 
the amusements of Brentford too, he solaced himself for a recent mortifica- 
tion which he had experienced in Warwickshire, where his rage for Episto- 
lary Communications had been productive of deliberate assertions followed, 
oh, Death to Vanity! by hasty retractations, and, worst of all, by pecu- 
niary sacrifices in the way of hush-moncy, to silence the surly voice of the 
law ; surly, indeed, if not to be sa a two hundred golden reasons, which 
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such, Sir F. ought to render it a subject of legislative, if not 
cognizance. 


The 


—— 











are much more esteemed in the present age than the golden rules of Pythagora: 

in days of yore. But while the pa/rzots exulted at the sight, their w ickid 
opponents, miserably perverting ‘the omniscient L’octor’s own sple ndid eflu- 
sions of piety , prayed to God, ** to abate the pride, to assuage the malice, 
and to confound all the devices, of ati the parties directly or indirectly 

leagued in this complicated Scene of GuittT ano Horror! this insult 
upon the dignity of human nature itself!” See a@ Sequel to a@ priated 
paper, &c. p. 73. cis but fair, however# to apprize our readers to what 
events, and to what objects, the Doctor applied this cutting censure ; par- 
ticularly as it may be necessary to remind some of Sir Francis Burdett’s new 
friends, for, mirabile dictu! the Baronet has ac quired some new friends, 
with whaé principles, they are now willing to coalesce, or co-operale, to 
use a more modish expression. For this purpose we shall extract a note 
from a Political Pamphlet, in which some comments are made on this mes 
morable ctiusion of Dr. Parr; who ** bad most pivs/y called upon Heaven 
to defeat the schemes of ALL the powers, and, of course, those of Creat 
Britain, which should presume to defead their territories, their subjects, 
their property, their constitution, anc their religion, against the unprov voked 
attacks of the French revolutionists. But as it is impossible tor any one 
to do justce, either to the sentiments or the language of Dr. Parr, | 
shall suffer him to speak for himself. ¢ If, indeed, ‘the threatened crusade 
of Rurria® Despors should be attempted, it will, in my opinion, be 
an outrageous infringement upon the laws of nations; it will be a savace 
Coxseir ACY against the written and the unwritten rights of mankind ; and, 
therefore, in the sincerity of my soul, I pray the ri; ah? eous Governor of the 
Universe, the Creator of men, and the King of. kings, I pray Him to 


abate the pride, to assuage the malice, and to coufeuad ali the devices, of 


ALL the parties, directly: or indirectly leagued in this com ph cated ScaNne 
or Guitr ann Horror !—this insult upon the dignity of human nature 
meer '” 

This is evidently written con Amore ;—nor Barrere, vor Tallien, nor 
Brissot, nor yet the poetaster Cienier himself, could have formed a heiter 
paragraph on the subject. ‘To imprecate disaster on the arms of Britain, 
(tora suppheation * to confound her devices,” certainly extends to this,} 
should her Sovereign presume to engag¢ in a war with France, contrary to 
the opinion of this omniscient Doctor, was, indeed, a stretch of revolu- 
tionary péetriotism, which would better have become the philanthropic 
ambassador § ot human nature,’ Mnarcharsis Cloots, than an inegtish cler- 

gyman, who once, it is said, aspired toa seat on the Episcopal Bes ich! 
‘Atter some eulogies on the French avd their cause, he thus predicts, The 
people of En; sland, Iam sure, then, are too gallant. to engage in a war 
against such a nation, in such circumsta nces; the parlia ment of Eneland 
are too enlightened to approve of a war; the King of FE ngland is fur too 
wise, too humane, too magnanimous, to propose a war.’ 
‘© "The reflections which arise in the mind on the perusal of such pas 
sages as these are too numerous to admit of compression into the small] 
goimpass of a note. One observation only shall I allow myself.—That an 
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The common serjeant, who acted as assessor to the sheriffs, was so dis- 
gusted at the flagrant acts of perjury winch he had, almost hourly » OCCa- 
sion to witness, that he see not retrain from p ibhiely declaring, that he 
saw prools ** of a foul conspiracy to introduce fict/ 

Two remarkable facts, in “Ailes tration of this position we have recorded, 
in the following passage : 

*¢ On the second or third day of the election, a number of persons came 
in a body to poll for Sir Franeis Burdett; and on account of the suspicious 
appearance, as weil as of special information which had beén received, 
four of them were er ses to, and sent round to the sheriff’s box for exa- 
mination. But, in their way thither, three took occasion to run away ; 
and the fourth, the only one who had the cour: age to present himself to the 
sheriff, was no other than‘) homas Williams, for the discovery of whom a 
re ee was the next day advertised by Mr. Mainwaring” scommittee. This 

in prevaricated crossly before the sh veriff, and it was manifest that the ace 
ont he gave of himself was false ; but that officer, unwillirg to reject, 
oes mere suspicion, any Vv oter who wus rewdy to swear to his qualitic ation, 

old him that if he insisted epon it he might vote, but at the same time ad- 
vised him not to do so, and warned him “of the consequences of perjury. 
This warning had its effect, and the man did not venture to poll. ‘The rest 
of the party, not chusing to stand the test of an examination betore the she- 
riff, quickly disappeared, and, on a sudden, the poll-booths were cleared of 
the persons by whom a little before they had been crowded. 

‘© The person before-mentioned, who assumed the name of A apes 
Williams, said that he was aplumber by trade, that he lived at No. 27, 
Red Lion-street, Whitechape!, which house he stated to be his own pro- 
perty. U pon inquiry, it appears, that the name of the occupier of the said 
house is J. Turner, a carpenter; that’ the lower part of it is let by the 
said J. Turner to Israel | .yons, a dealer in clothes ; that the house is the 
property of some other person, and that Thomius Williams is not knowa to 
any person in that house or street. 

$6 ‘The other instance which shall be selected for the purpose « f 
that Mr. Mainwaring’s friends had good reason for sometimes of jecti ne 
pretty largely to the voters, on the other side, is still more .characteristic of 
the means which were employed again to obtain ‘* a colourabic majority’ 


ior Sir Francis Burdett. 


fuus vofes upon the poll:”” 


shewing 








English clergyman should select a passage from a prayer appointed to be 
read in time of war, for the express purpose of imprecating tue Divine fa- 
vour on the arms of his Sovereign, and ¢ tefeat on those of hi s enemies, and 
directly reverse its application, is, 1 conceive, a fact, without a prec edent, 
as without an excuse. ‘The stress laid upon the word aut, which is print 
ed in'¢mall capitals, would, of itself, sutfice to demonstrate the writer’s in- 
tention of inc tadige Great Britain in his « yeneral anathema. And he cannot 
but be sensible, that, if the paragraph had been written some months later, 
{and the intention is indisputably the same,) it would have involved him in 
something like the guilt of treason, not, indeed, ‘ against the majesty of 
God’s own image, “rational and immortal man,’ but against that Sovereign, 
to whom he owes erc/usive allegiance, and against those laws to .which he 
owes inh cit obedience.” Nov doubt, however, these very sentiments Tes 
commended the Doctor to the patronage and ‘protection of the Baronet !! ! 
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* On the last day of the election, and late in that day, a number of per. 
sons werc collected at Brentford, to poll for Sir Francis Burdett. These 
persons were observed to be - into hackney-coaches at a house which was 
frequented by Sir Francis Burdett and his friends, and which is not a 
hundred yards from the hustings. ‘The coaches, so fieighted, instead of 
proceeding directly to the hustings, which would have appeared suspicious, 
shaped thei course by a back way into the Hammersmith road. By this 
manceuvre, they had the appearance of coming from London with Free- 
holders, and not, as was really the case, from a neighbouring house of 
rendezvous, with persons picked out of a Brentford mob, to help a cespe- 
rate Cause, atthe last pinch. In the mean time, however, Mr. Nainwar- 
ing’s agents on the hustings, were apprized of the stratagem, and the 
coaches, upon their arrival, were pointed out to them. Not to have ob- 
jected in such a case would have denoted rather that folly, wh:ch is unfit to 
be intrusted with any cause, than that consciestieusness, which would 
not de any thing unworthy of a good one; and the persons thus objected 
to, furnish a part of those tendered and reserved votes, the ou/ragevus 
violation of wiose righis has been the subject of so much clamour !”’ 

Many other striking facts are adduced to prove that Sir Francis Burcett 
had no reason to complain of captious objections to the votes of his 
frie:ids, or of the conduct of the sheriffs ; it is necessary to observe, that, 

_ during the whole election, only 537 of his voters were objected io, and 
that so far were the objections from being frivolous, that, after examiua- 
tion, they were all rejected but 164, who actually polled, though it be 
contended, that even many of these, so received, are fictitious votes. 

“* It is capable of proof, that of those which, on examination, were al- 
lowed, the greater part are fictitious votes, fabricated for the occasion ; 
nay, even at the time this appeared to be the case, with regard to many 
which were received, because the voters had so much nerve, or rather 
80 col/ous a conscience as to persist, in spite of evidence, which would have 
satisfied a jury of the fraud, in asserting their claim to vote. In such 
cases the agents for Sir Francis Burdett endeavoured to intim date the 
sheriffs by threats, if the claim was not allowed. As an instance of the 
above kind, may be mentioned a vote which is entered on the poli-books, 
in the name of Thomas Williams, of No. 32, Old-street, and for a free- 
hold ai the back of Jronmonger-row, in the Finsbury division. The in- 
spector objrcied to this vote, declaring that all the property in the above 
Row, belunged to the Ironmongers company. The voicr persevered in his 
claim, and was permitted to poll. The informaticn, however, given by 
the inspecior, was perfectly correct, respecting the poperty claimed by 
the voter as his free. old; and it appears that the latier did not reside 
in the house which he swore to be his residence, ne which was occupied 
by a publican of the name of Davies, who knows no such person as 
Thomas Williams. Others, although, on being objected to, they either 
abandoned, for a time, their pretensions, or were re ected, yct afterwards 
they found means to vote. And Sir Francis Burdett's agents were re- 
peatedly detected in endeavouring to pass votes, even aftcr they had been 
rejected.” 

This part of the discussion is closed by some remarks on the different 
grounds on which the objections to the yotes of the rival candidates were 
urged, 

“ Before 
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« Before this part of the difcuffon is clofed, it is material to notice one 
circumfance, which ditplays, ina very frong point of view, the etiential 
and characterift'c difference of the means relisted to by the different can- 
didates—the one depending foiely upon tie voice of the real freeholders of 
the county—-ihe other, as if conic ws that fuch a dependence would 
afford bru. no chance of fucer{s, endeavouring, by every polible artifice, 
as at the termer election, to wwell his numbers on the poll-books, by the 
aid of fiGt:tious .otes, The circumfiance i mean is, that during the whole 
election not one o: Mr. Mainwaring’s voters who were objected to, was 
charged with bx ing an imnoftor; many were rejefted on the grounds of 
fome dete? of utc, but not une was even charged with appearing in a 
falle character, ‘vith alluming a name which did not belong to him, 
with attempting t) poll more than once, or with perfonating an abfent free- 
holder. But it is nolorions that impofture was the principal cau‘e of 
challenge to the voters tor Sir Franers Burdett, who were charged with 


fraudulently atywauing te characier of freeholders. If juch a charge had 


been without foundation, it would have redounded to the fhame and con- 
fufion of thote who advanced it. But no one can doubt the validity of 
this charge, who contdecs how large a proportion of thoie, who were 
brought to Brentford to poll for Sir Hrancis, did not venture even to 
pretent themiclves at the polling-booths; how many, on being objected 
to, never dared to go round to the fherifls for examination; how many of 
thofe who had the courage to be examined, were rejected in confequence 
of their own prevarication, or on the clearelt proot of their beimg impof 
tors; how many of thofe, who, on examination, Were allowed to poll, 
were nevertheleis fictitious voters; and how many of thofe who ‘ucceeded 
in their attempt to poll, without being objecied to, had no other titic te 
ike characier of freeholder, than what they derived from perjury—a de- 
fcription which conftilutes a very large proportion of the voters for Sir 
Francis Burdett.” 

The author then enters into a full difcuffion of the conduét of the fheriffs 
in refpect of the return, which he proves, beyond the poftibility of 
doubt, to have been highly piaife-worthy, and moit impartial, or, if there 
were any bias or partiality in it, it was in favour of Sir Francis Burdett. 
The arguments on this head carry irretidtible weght with them, and 
prove, to démonftration, that Sir Franets has not the fmaile!t ground for 
complaint. Indeed, it 1s perfeétly clear, that the clamour ratied about 
violated franchiles, by the very men, who alone have violated thole fran- 
chiles, is nothing more than a part of the fyliem for excitin by any 
means, popular dilcortent. It is a fact too, that Sir Francis palled ever} 
legal vote which he could poilibly bring to the huttings, and the aiiefe 
for did not lofe one moment, till the clock ftruck three, in examining the 
validily of every objecied vote; and even as the clock firuck, the {mooth 
oily-tongued Mr. Burchell, the late treafurer of the county, fiood forward 
to give his vote in his favour, It has been truly laid of this man, that, 
« as he was the laft man who polled for Sir Francis, fo he was the laft who 
ought to have polled for him.” But, pares cum paribus; this empty 
coxcomb has been in the habit of giving advice to Minifters for fome 
years palit, and as Minifters have been fo upd as not io di'cover either 
the wit, the wildom, or the atility of his notable p'ans, he has the fame 
right to be angry and fAatriotic as every blockhead has, whole fervices have 
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not been rewarded accordimy to his own eiiimate of their merits and in. 
portance, 

As to the interpretatiurr of the Act, which fixes the hour and the moment 
for the final close of the poll, we really thoaght there could not be two 
opinions retpeciing it:—But, as a difference of opinion has been found to 
fubiift, and as our decifion would have no weight with thofe who dilent 
from our interpretation, we {hall quote the fentiments of onc, who can. 
not potlibly be fufpected of partiality towards Mr. Mainwaring ; we al- 
Iude to Mr. Plumer, the leading couniel for Sir Francis Burdett, a gentte- 
man who has found himfelf in fome very curious, and, we fhou!d fuppote, 
not very comfortable, fituations of late yeais; but the dicentia forensica has 
the magic power of levelling all diflinéiions, of {moothing all difficulties, 
of removing all obftructions, and even of reconciling all contradi¢tions. 
It deftroys all freedom of will and of action; it gives to confifiency and 
to honour a different charaQeriftic and complexion ; and {upplies a golden 
falve for every wound, which the fcruples of a delicate and a con{cien- 
tious mind can inflict. Mr. Plumer was employed as counfel on a petition 
to the Houle of Commons, for declaring an election for the county of 
Caermarthen void, on the ground, that at the clofe of the poll, a great 
number of referved cafes remained undecided, and, of courie, as many 
perfons were deprived of their eleGive tranchile. If there be any dif- 
ference in the two cafes, in point of the legal operation of the Aét, we 
fhall be obliged to any of our legal readers to point it out. Mr. Plumer 
thus combated the objection to the validity of thar return. 

« By the act which paffed limiting the duration of the poll, it is not coms 

etent to any officer to continue the poll beyond the time which is fpecitied 
Bs the act; if he tian'grefies he is criminal; he is liable to very fevere pu- 
nifliment, if 4e rakes @ vole one moment after the clock has struck three. The hour 
and the moment are fixed by law. The act has given fifteen days for the 
largeft county in the kingdom, within which time all who chufe may come 
up to vete: it may fo happen, that, ufing the time with as much induftry 
on both tides as could be, it may vot be fufficient, but fiill the law fays, 
the evil of continuing it beyond that time ts greater than the evil of a num- 
ber of perions not exercifing their franchife, and you mull io'e all opportu- 
nity afterwards if you have not found aa opportunity of polling within the 
fifteen*days allowed by the law. The theriffis bound at the end of that 
time to fum up the number on the poll, and to make the return according 
as the majority may be; he makes the return upon his oath; and I fubmit 
the queftion now is, whether you are to repeal the law, for you are required 
to fay the election thal] be void, provided there are any voters not polled, 
whofe cafes remain undecided, I fay: that the only eflect of that is, that an 
elc€tor having tendered his vote in due time, whofe eafe has not been de- 
cided, mutt have it decided before a Committee of the Houle of Commons, 
iFit be brought before them, and yeur decifioys will place on the poll all 
thofe who in due time tendered thenielves, and whe upon enquiry ball ap- 
pear to have been frechalders; mot mend: ought ostettaticusly to make a shew, as was 
the case with many persons who were brought mevely to sevell the number on the last 
dey. Look ai the last day, and see what a set of faggots they are, and what a 
large proportion swehick now appear io iave bccn trumped wp merely for the occasion, 
wrtlou! ihe least shadow of right, 
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« Mr. Plumer proceeded :— 

« The atietlo: befiowed his whole time in doing what he could to decide 
the cales, but fll it is faid there were cates Jett undecided. Now jup- 
yoling the cafe thould ultimately tarn out to be that, after the allelfor had 


aled-all the diligence that a man could, who was conp!oved iv make bimfelf 


acquainied with the cafes, and to decide Giem, and it iheuld appear there 
were cafes wailing to be decided, if the.c had been time to decide them, 
and he had not been lopped by the armval of the hour in which the poll 
mult be cl fed, and the numbers funmed up and dee! red, as they land; 
the refult is net to avoid the election . the law in po esaduty on tuc come 
miltce to do that which there was not time « nhouyh to do below, to mvelll- 
gale and decide the cates which were left. it the conlequence was, 
that at was to avoid the elecli6n, intiead of thortening eleétions, and 
preventing conte/t and expenie, the conte/t and expenie would be increafed, 


The act having provided that tie poll thal: not go beyond fifteen days, a 


>. ¢ ’ . 
number of votes would be regularly brought on the lall day, wich she party 
bringing them knows will be obsected to. Did you ever hear luch doctrine as 
this? Time is given by law, whieh the law says is a rcasonable time, within which 


the parties are to bring t/' their votes. UE hy i) they not come forward in due time?” 

Thete arguments are, ni our minds, deciive of the queition. But as the 
eeClive franchite isan object of fuch ierious importance to every real trend 
of the conilitution of the couniry, as to make him regard with yealouly and 
concern even fuch furfemure-of it as refults from the neglect of the party 
himlelf, it is fatisfaclory to know that not one of the ren votes examined by the 
fheriff after three o’clock on the lalt day, and allowed by him as valid in 
favour of Sir Francis, was a good or legal vore 3 every one of them, if admit- 
ted upon the poll, mufi have been rejected on the petiiion. Their names 
and places of abode are here fiated, with every other particular, and the 
legality of all their votes clearly demonitrated ; fo that the ultimate refult 
of this extra-judicial, legal, and ex pofi facto decifion, mutt have been to 
increafe the majority of Mr. Mainwaring; and hence it follows, too, that 
nota fingle frecholde rwas deprived of his eleclive franchi'e, 

The feanealous and malignant libels on the mag fliacy, uttered by Sir 
Francis Burdett, at the former election, are here noticed: with becoming 
cenfure, and thei faltchood, and milchievous tendency, lorcibly expoled. 
As, however, fome of the Baronct’s new frends diplay an anxiety to con- 
fen them to oblivion, it may aot be uieleis to lay a part of them before our 
readers. 

¢ The tribunals of the inguiftion, or the pricons of revolutionary France, 
could fearcely furniin tales of greater horror than thote which have been 
related of the above pri on, to which, fur purpoles too obvious to require 
explanation, was given the appellatign of « the Basrin: a So flagitiou , 
indeed, were the proceedings in the Enylith Battle reprefented lo be, that 
Sir Franeis Burdett, waving all other merits, made it his piincipal recom- 
mendation that he had denounced, afd would endeavour to punith, the 
perpetrators of the atrocittes which had been there committed, and in which 
his competitor was charged with being a principal party. He exprefsly 
fiated the queftion to be—not thé choice of Burdett or Maiiwaring, but 
whether fapport thould be given to “ that gaol, with all the cruchies and 
tortures, and all the MURDERS BY TORTURE connected with it, and result- 
ing necellarily from the lyttem by which it is regulated.” He deteribed 
tne conteft to be “not an ordinary firuggle between the independent in- 
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tereft of Middlefex and the influence of the court and corruption,” but « ay 
effort on the part of Britifh freedom, juitice, and humanity, to oppote in. 
jastice, cruelty, tortures, arbitrary and solitary confinement, bastiles, and all the 
dorrid catalogues of crimes that are practised in such places.” And having luc. 
ceeded, by the aid of fuch ftatements, and ef other means ftill more atro- 
cious, in obtaining the return, he hurled open defiance, in language the 
moft infulting, againft whatever is moft venerable among us; and boatied 
that he fiood “ upon a rock from which” he could not “be removed by any 
hived magistrates, PARLIAMENTS, or KINGS.” 

Before we proceed farther with this extraét, we hall quote fome juft and 
forcible remarks which thefe and other libels of the fame nature extorted 
from an able political writer of the day. 

‘«* Tt was our intention to have entered (to enter) into a refutation of cer- 
tain political do@rines, which Sir Francis Burdett has publifhed and patied 
through the county of Middlefex ; but, upon a cloler examination, we find 
them to proceed upon notions fo direéily fubverfive of the laws and govern- 
ment of the country, that any controverly with him muft neceffarily have 
for its object, to prove the inexjediency of destroying the monarcay of England. Yo 
reafon with fuch a man would be abiurd: he mult be treated with filent 
contempt, or be combaied with weapons very different from a pen. While, 
however, we declare onr abhorrence of the principles and the conduct of 
the man, who, in alluding to the Britith Government, fpeaks of dived 
magilirates, parliaments, and dings, while we detest and loath Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, while we would trample upon him for his false, base, and insolent insinua- 
tions and aflertions refpecting his and our Sovereign,” &c. &c.— Codbdett’s 
Weekly Political Register for August 7th, 1802. We heartily concurred in 
the jultice and propriety of thefe manly and {pirited remarks, at the time, 
and on others of a fimilar nature from the fame writer, fuchas “ Sir Francis 
Burdett’s advertifements are replete with faltehood and malice.”—"The 
thieves and fuols who aided his caule, and graced his triumph.”—* The 
conteft has been regarded, by the lower orders of the people, as a firuggle 
between the magiftrates and the thieves, and the refult of it will have this 
molt dreadful effect: it will embolden and increafe the diforderly and di- 
honeft part of this montirouily overgrown and profligate metropolis ;"—“Law 
and juftice have been firuck at in bis perfon” (the perfon of Mr.Manwaring) 
—* There are feveral other pailages (in the addretles of Sir Francis 
Burdett) where, in forbearing to {peak treafon, he feems to have exerciled 
no {mall degree of felf-denial ;”—in the jultice of thefe remarks, we fay, we 
heartily concurred at the time, and every thing which we have fince wit- 
nefled has only ferved to confirm our fentiments and opinions of the man, 
his principles, and defigns. We now proceed with our quotation from the 

phlet before us. 

“¢ It is fearcely credible that fuch charges could be advanced againt 
any fet of men, and particularly againit men invefted with the high and 
important functions of magiftracy, without fome foundation in truth. 
Happily, however, for the national charagter, the archives of the ftate 
contain a complete refutation of thofe charges; proving that all the tales 
of cruelty, refpe&ting the Houfe of Corre€tion, which poifoned and in- 
flamed the minds of hundreds of thoufands of perfons in the heart of the 
kingdom, and difpofed them, if opportunity had offered, to avenge in the 
moft horrible manner on their fuperiors, on the magiftrates, ee on the 
government, what they fuppofed to be the wrongs of their quntymen 
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and of humanity—that all thofe tales were pure fiction ;—that inftead of 
being, as might have been oo the effect of exaggeration, {welling 
to an enormous magnitude, fome rare and minute inftances of hardthip 
and feverity, they refted on no other ground than invention ;—that there 
had been nothing in the conduct of the prifon in Cold Bath Fields which 
warranted the flighteft charge of undue rigour ;—that whatever faalts there 
might have been in the management of that prifon, and in the condu& of 
the governor, thofe faults were on the fide of indulgence ;—and that the 
chara&ter of Mr. Aris, the governor, was even diftinguifhed for hama- 
nity. In confequence of the reports which had been fread on this fub- 
ject, the Houfe of Commons, properly feeling that the adminiftration of 
juftice, like Czefar’s wife, fhould be shoes all fufpicion, inftituted two in- 
quiries of the moft formal and folemn kind, into the ftate and manage- 
ment of the above prifon; one, by a Committee of its own Members, and 
the other, by means of an addrefs co the Crown, which, at its requeft, 
appointed eight gentlemen of high refpe€tability for the above purpofe. 
The refult of thefe inquiries was as fatisfactory as it was autheutic; and 
the records of parliament contain the reports both of the Committee and 
of the Commiffioners. The firit ftated the refule of their inveftigation te 
be “a full and direct refutation of the unfounded ftatements, and abjurd and 
wicked reports which had been induftriouily circulated with refpeét to the 
prifon and its internal management ;” and, by a diftiné refoluiion, they 
declared it to be their opinion, ‘‘ that the attention of the magiftrates to 
the general management of the prifon had been exemplary and merito- 
rious.” The Commiffioners went {till farther, for they reported fpecifi- 
cally the refult of their inquiries refpecting the perfonal charafter of Mr. 
Aris, and they declared explicitly, that ‘* with regard to Mr. Aris’s gene 
ral charaéter for Aumanity among the prifoners in his cuftody” they “ found 
it UNIMPEACHED;” adding, that his deviations from the rules of the pri- 
fon had ‘* been uniformly on the ‘ide of indulgence to his prifoners*.” 
Yet notwithftanding this folemn confutation of all his monftrous affer- 
tions, refpecting the prifon in queftion. and notwithftanding thefe full 
and complete inveftigations of the fubje&, Sir Francis Burdett had the 
daring effrontery to repeat thefe affertions at the laft election, and to ex- 
tend them to all the prifons in the country, and even to declare that all 





———— 


* « The cafe of alleged feverity in the Houfe of Correction, which, 
@cepting that of the fabulous fufferings of Mary Rich, called forth the 
loudeft complaints, was that of Colonel Defpard. ‘Thofe complaints de- 
tived a temporary weight from the circumftance that a gentleman of great 
refpectability was induced to apply to the Secretary of State, in order that 
the Colonel might enjoy better accommodation in prifpn. But the fitua- 
tion of this prifoner could not be fraught with any extraordinary feverity, 
fince the above gentleman, upon his examination before the Commitice 
of che Houfe of Commons, defcribed the Colonel’s bed, which had been 
made a principal topic of complaint, to be fuch an one as he himfelf had 
been accuftomed tv fleep in at Eaton. The Committce inquired particu- 
larly into the circumftances of this cafe, and in their report to the Houfe 
exprefsly falfified the charges of feverity which had been made seipecting 


the treatment of Lefpard in prifon,” nee 
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inguiry was refused! What credit is due to fuch a man as this, we leave the 
honeti part of the communily to decile. We recommend the following 
facts to the ferious attention of thofe who think that fome radical change 
has taken place in the principles of Sir Francis Burdett, fince the elecion 
of 1802; for, fo ley muti think who reprobated his conduct sen, but typ. 
port him wow. , 

“ But befides De!pard’s convigion, anether circumitance has occurred, 
fince the ele@ion in 1802, whieh the public has contidered as {till more 
demonitrative, than even that event, of Sir Franeis’s rea! difpofition and 
views. I allude to the proceedings which took place ata mevting of the 
Freeho!ders of Middletex, at Hackney, on the 2d of Auguit 1803, in cen. 
fequence of the very extraordinary language of Sir Francis Burdett, in the 
preceding week, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the d6ccafion of a 

_meeting of his friends (ocommenmorate the anniverlary of his election, In 
an addre{s to the laft mentioned meeting, he was fa:d to have uttered the 
following expreflions, which every Gne mut feel to be impofible to pats 
the lips of any man, whole heart ts not full of the moft detperate milchief, 
*« If your Government want failo s to perform a particular act, though on 
moit occations tardy juice they do them, yet they hold out lomething to 
amule them; erther the profpect of a more equal difiribution of prize- 
money, Or fome other object.” He was alfo itated to have fatd, “* Men 
fhould not fight till their grievances are redreiied ;”’ and, a little afterwarcs, 
“| have no hefitation in declaring, that in the preient fituation of the 
country, viewing the conduct of Minitiers in the light Ido, I think it 
impofiible for an honeit man to come forward in their defence, or to be jas- 
tifed in lending an assisting arm in deferwe of their country.” No comment en 
the above language can increafe the imdignaton, or the horror with 
which the perusal of it mufi intpire every hone‘t brea't. But it deferves to 
be noticed that, in another part of the faine fpeech, Sir Francis de cribes 
the renfedy, which he infifis on being applied to the evils of which he 
complains, and the application of which is, of courte, in his opinion, an 
indilpenlable preliminary to the detence of the country. “ There ts,” (he 
fiid) an abfolute neceility, in ordgr to remedy thote evils, that we ihould 
be fully and fairly represented in Parliament?” Now this is a remedy of 
which Sir Francis feems never to lofe fight; for at the election in 1802, 
he ttated a conviction of its indi penfable neceflity to be the ground on 
which be then flood. And although it ts far from exciting fo mach alarm, 
as the thought of invafion or rebeliion ; yet it tmplics fomething miinitely 
more dangerous than either. A full and fair repreiculation is preciiedy the 
remedy, by which Sir Francis Burdett’s friends, the Correiponding Society, 
have been fo long endeavouring to overthrow the Contiitution; and no- 
thing can poffibly be better calculated to effectuate that object. For ac- 
cording to the fen’e in which that fociety was proved, at the trials at the 
Old Bailey, to have uled the term, and which, indeed, is the only fen‘e 
itcan bear, a full and fair reprefentation denotes neither more nor le's 
than—refresentation by universal suffrage ; which mutt, the very moment it Is 
introduced, fuperiede the Legiliature, and put an end to the Britifh Mo- 
narchy, Unlefs, therefore, a mealure be adopted, the firk effect of which 
would le the fubveriion of the throne; Sir Francis Burdett cannot confent 
that the country, which he infidioully calls the country of Minifters, bat 
the fafety of wh ch affords us the ouly refuge from horrors worfe than death 5 

he cannot conle it that this couutry thould be defended! tN 
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* The language above attributed to Sir Francis Burdett, is fo precife an d 
gnequivocal as to be incapableof mifeonfiruciion, and fo malignantly mi! 
chi¢vous as to prec lude the pullibility of a doubt, that the man, who is 

capable of ufing it, is actuated by the moft rancerous holtility to the exift- 
ing Government of his country. There could,’ thecefore, occut but one 
queftion upon the fubject.. Had Sir Francis really uled fuch jangoage ? 
If he had not, it was furely incumbent upon him ini ant to repel the 
foul afperfion, and to bring the bafe libellers of bis choratter to juice ; 
and the bare omiflion to contradict a charge, which, if credited, muit for 
ever fink a man in the public efiimation, would amount to a full recog. 
nition of its validity. No fuch contradiction, however, was brought be- 
fore the public ; and an occation foon occurred on which Sir Franeis could 
not fail, either to deny that he had ufed fuch language, or, by neglecting 
tomake that denia!, to adit that he had. This occafion was the meeting 
at Hackney, in the folowing week. The nature and objeét of that meet- 
ing afforded him the moft cogent motives to re!cue his chara¢ier from the 
imputation which had been cait upon it. It was a meeting of frechold- 
ers of the county which he then reprefented, and whole good opinian it 
was fo much his intereft to cultivate; and this mecting was convened for 
the purpote of addretiing the Throne, on the dangerous fituation of the 
country. The motion for the addrefs was carried, and, upon its being 
then moved, that it fhould be prefented by the two reprefentatives of the 
county, a gentleman called upon Sir Francis to fay, whether the charges 
which bad been brought againft him in a certain print, and which spurted 1 
him the above expressions, Ww _ well founded? Sir Francis, in r oh, did 1 
attempt to contradi@ tho'e charges, He did not pretend to deny that he 
had {poken the very words which had beea afcribed tohim., He entered in- 
to an explanation of thofe words, and thereby admitied them to be his 
own; and the explanatien attempted by him, was of fuch a nature, as to 
confirm his criminality in the eyes of the mee ling, whieh accordingly d dil. 
played the livelieft indignation, and, by re‘olving that Mr. Byng only 
fhould accompany the fheritfs to the Throne, declared, in the moit pointed 
nianner, that they confidered Sir Francis Burdett an i: inproper perion to ap- 
pear, with their addres, in the prefence of his Sovereign. I fhould not 
think it worth noticing, that even Mr. Travers coneurred fully in thefe 
feelings and proceedings, if it were or. for the purpole of obferving, that 
the above gentleman became one of the molt firenuous partifans of Sir 
Francis Burdett, at the late edie: and pretended that, in fo doing, he 
was fupporting what he chofe to call the good old cause. As Mp Travers ba 
once oflered himfelf'as a candidate to reprefent the City of London, and 
may pollibly do fo again, it may not be amifs to remember, that he un- 
dertiands the good old cause to be the caule of a man who was the allociate of 
Defpard and O’Connor; who would not have the failors to fight without 
a boon; and who thinks that, in the prefent fituation of the country Vv, ho 
honeff man can he jultifie ‘din comu g forward tn its defence !” 

Is there any thing in this conduct of Sir Francis to induce a change of sen- 
timent in his favour, in any manu W oe ae re gard for consistency, or who is 


hot swayed by some sel lfish metive, or by a spirit of purty ? And if. there be, 


x 


not, it is surely i Int umbent on suc h persois as have chan x l their sentiment 
toshew what part of his conduct, in the interval between 1802 an 11204, it 
Was which | n ustified such 'c hanve Be this asit may, the elle of such ttt} 


mediate coadnet was seasibly. felt by the Baronet at the last election, wir 
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coutented himself, as usual, with general declamation against calumny, but 
descended not to.any specific denial of a positive charge. On this subject, we 
have the following apposite remarks from our“ Attentive Observer.”’ 

** It deserves also to be noticed, that the charges exhibited against Sir Fran. 
cis Burdett appeared in the form, seldom assumed by calumny, of distinct 
anc specific allegations, respecting matters of faet. Such were the charges 
—ihat he continued his intimacy with Despard, almost to the very moment 
when the latter was apprehended, and waseven seen walking with him, arm 
in arm, the very day preceding that event: that not long before the appre 
hension of O’Connor, the lease of a country house * was purchased for him 
by Sir Francis; that, when that traitor was arrested, Sir Francis and his 
friend, Colonel Bosville, offered to be bail for him in any sum: that, before 
the conviction of the same traitor, his property was assigned to Sir Francis, 
fot the purpose of defrauding the Crown of its rights : that a chaise of a parti- 
cular construction, coataining private pockets for the purpose of secreting 
papers, and which was in the possession of O’Connor when he was appre- 
hended, had been made by the order of Sir Francis, who, after some hesita- 
tion, thought it prudent to pay the coachmaker’s demand for the same: and 
that, ata public meeting, he uttered those expressions respecting the sailors 
and the volunteers, which induced the Freeholders of Middlesex to consicer 
him an improper man to present their address to the throne. The repetition 
of all this, though disgusting, is useful, as it serves to shew that what Sir 
Francis called calumnies, were not vague aspersions, which, by their gene- 
rality, evaded inquiry, but precise statements of specific transactions, which, 
by their circumstantiality, iavited the accused to put the accuser upon the 
proof. The entire omission of Sir Francis to deny such charges, aftords ful! 
confirmation of their truth. Considering, indeed, the known parts of Sir 
Francis Burdetet’s character, the supporters of Mr. Mainwaring’s interests 
must have been out of their senses if they had risked their cause by resorting 
to calumny, or even to exaggeration. Insincerity is, doubtless, a heinous 
crime, aod, indeed, the germ of every vice; but when nothing can be more 
favourable to success than the éru/A, insincerity must denote a disordered 
head, as wel! as a depraved disposition.”’ 

It is certainly one of not the least extraordinary signs of the times that, not- 
withstanding this flagrant conduct, winch deprived Sir Francis of many votes 
at the last election, some few of the first nobility in the country did not blush 
to interest themselves in his behalf, though the names of others were used, 
not only without their authority,. but in direct contradiction to their wishes. 
The honses of Cavendish and of Russell, he might certainly boast of as his 
strenuous supporters; and a ccrtain Duchess, who has not reaped from ave 
its customary advantages, exerted herself in his service, though we should 
have thougnt that the mortification which she experienced at an election for 
Westminster, twenty years before, at a house in Henrictta-streett, would pave 
deterred her from again intermeddling in matters so little suited to her sta- 
tion, sex, andage. . His Grace of Norfolk {, that disintcreste 1 convert to 

Protestantism, 
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* At Elstree. 
+ For this anecdote, with which we will not pollute our pages, the rea- 
der is referred to the St. James’s Chronicle of April 15, 1754. 
¢ So much having been said of the undue influence exerted to procure a 
mayority 
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Protestantism, that sturdy stickler for the sovereignty of the people, ually 
regardless of his own dignity, and of the coustitutional principle which for- 
bids the personal interference of Peers in the election of Commoners, can- 
yvassed for Sir l'rancis Burdett-in persons Mr. Sheridan’s conduct upon the 
occasion was admirably calculated to produce sfaye-cfict. On the first evea- 
ing of the election, he declared, at supper, to a Gentleman who sate near him, 
that it might possibly be thought, irom his political connexions, that he 
should give his vote to Sir Franc.s Burdett ; but that he had himself told Sir 
Francis Burdett, that, after his speeches in the House of Commons (relative 
to the defence of the country), and at the Crown and Anchor tavern, he 
never could, and never would-vote for him again. ‘This Gentleman, recol- 
lecting the old adage, iz vino veritas, gave him credit for his assertion, In 
the course of the week he met another Gentleman, to whom he made the 
same asseveration ; but the Gentleman expressing some doubt of nis since- 
rity, he renewed his assertion, and added, that even if he were desirous to 
vote for Sir Francis, his situation with the Prince was such as rendered it 
impossible. ‘Iwo days after this, a third Gentleman, a friend of Mr, She- 
ridan’s, accosted him, with a question—When he went to Brentford? to 
which Mr. S. answered by repeating what he had before advanced to the 
other two; but his friend, knowing him better, disregarded his assertion, and 
told him he would certainly go to Brentford, and vote for Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, to which he replied, totidem verbis, ‘* Pdi be d—n'dif Lwill.”” He 
went, however, to Brentford, on the Monday following, and gave his vote 
to Sir Francis!!! Joseph Surface himself could not have played the part bete 
ter. Another anecdote has come to our knowledge which must not be omit- 
ted here: An illustrious personage met a country gentleman of great respec- 
tability, who residesin his neighbourhood, and asked him for whom he had 
voted. The gentleman answered, for Mr. Mainwaring, The other replied, 
* T suppose you gave your vote to him for the sake of his father and famuly.’’ 
‘* No, Sir,’’ retorted the Gentleman, “ it was lor the sake of your father 
and family.’’ A more salutary and more comprehensive lesson was never 
given in an equal number of words; nor shall we diminish its force by a 
single comment of our own. 

It has been contended, by some of Sir Francis’s friends, that no more 
blame can attach to him for his intimacy with Despard, than to Lord Nelson 
and other respectable persons who also knew him intimately and spoke to his 
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majority for Mr. Mainwaring, it may not be amiss to notice here, that we 
are in possessioa of a variety of caies, in which the most undue influence 
was exerted in favour of Sir Francis Burdett. Two gentlemen of the 
Herald’s Office had resolved to vote for Mr. Mainwaring, bat se 
hereditary Earl Marshal of England interfered so peremptorily, and so eflec- 
tually, that one of them was led to vote for Sir Franeis Burdett, and the 
other not to vote at all. Let his Grace deny this if he dare. In another 
instance@at the West-end of the town, not far from Sackville-street, a Com- 
missioner of Taxes threatened a Collector with dismission, who had deter- 
mined to vote for Mr. Mainwaring, unless he voted for Sir Francis, The 
man was compelled either to vote against his conscience, OF to lose his si- 
tuation. It is almost superfluous to add, that he prelerred the former! And 
yet the friends of Sir Francis have tae impudence te declaim on the exercise 
of undue influence. 
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character on his trial. But is it possible that any man can be so egregiously 
stupid as to be the dupe of such miserable sophistry ? if, indeed, that can be 
called sophistry which bears not one characteristic, nor even the semblance, 
ofan argurent! Lord Nelson, indeed, was intimate with Despard, years 
ago, when employed in the faithful discharge of his duty to his King and 
country ? But when did Sir Francis’s intimacy degin, and when did it termi- 
nate ? \t degan when Despard was confined on suspicion of seditious practi 
ces, und did not ferminate till his apprehension on a charge of high treason, 
for which he suffered death. Is there any thing -analogous in these cases > 
Can the most subtle sophister produce the shadow of a proof that the smallest 
similarity subsists between them ? Or will the most steady adherent of Sir 
Francis have the hardihood to maintain that Lord Nelson’s intimacy with 
Despard, the oficer, will justify Sir Francis Burdett’s intimacy with Des- 
pard, the fraitor ? We might use the same argument, in respect of Sir Fran- 
cis’s connexion with O’Connor, which degan, when the latter was confined 
in the ‘fower ona charge of high treason ; and which did not, we fear, end 
with the confession of his guilt; for we have heard that O’Leary, O’Con- 
nor’s servant, after his acquittal at Maidstone, found an asylum in Sir Fran- 
cis’s own heuse, whence, on the return of peace, he was safely restored to 
his master in France ; and that the latter was not ungrateful for this favour, 
may be inferred from the declaration of O’Connor (Buonaparte’s general, and 
destined for the invasion of his native land), in a recent publication of his, 
printed at Paris, that Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Fox are the only friends of 
liberty in this country ! 

Another mode of defence has been adopted, in respect of such of Sir Fran- 


cis’s friends as have neither been convieted of treason or sedition, nor have 


confessed their guilt; but who have only been tried 5 acquitted felons, as Mr. 
Windham most emphatically termed them ; or who have been known mem- 
bers of the London Corresponding Society and other patriotic clubs establish- 
ed for the avowed purpese of subverting our government, and of rendering 
our country the same scene of blood and desolation which France has so long 
exhibited to the eyes of disgusted Europe. It has been said, that though 
these men were disaffected, it does not follow that they are so; and as Mr. 
Macintosh and others who formerly wrote in praise of the French revolution 
have been forgiven and taken into favour, why should these poor men not ex- 
perience a similar indulgence? But these gentlemen seem to have forgotten, 
that a condition was annexed to the forgiveness in question, which was fulfil- 
led in the one case, and not in the other: that, subsequent tothe publication 
of Mr. Macintosh’s Vindicia Gallice, when he had witnessed the progress 
and éffects of the French revolution, he publicly delivered a course of politi- 
cal Jectures, replete with sound principles, which satisfied the most fastidi- 
ous admirers of our excellent constitution, and might fairly be considered as 
2 virtual retractution of his former sentiments. ‘Thus, ifmen, once disaffec- 


ted, renounce their errors, either expressly or vittually, by a total change ot 


conduct, und by continued efforts to promote the cause of loyalty, and socia! 
order, it would be. the height of injustice to tax them with those errors, and 
to treat them as if such renunciation, and their subsequent conduct were ot 
no etfect. We trust there are no men so arrogant, so presumptuous, as to 
he guilty of such flagrant injustice. But among the acquitted felons with 
whom Sir Francis Burdett has condescended to associate, is there one of this 
description? Is there-a man among them, who has renounced his former 


principles, or who has given the public the least reason to believe that his 


sentiments 


cress cS 


tc 
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sentiments have undergone the smallest change? Or is the public to be called 
upon to take this for granted, merely because they have not been again ap- 
prehended for, or legally charged with, treasonable, or seditious, or disho- 
nest practices? Are, then, men so circumstanced, who, for any thing. we 
know, still retain their principles, and who certainly retain them, if either 
their conduct or their known professions may be trusted, to be compared, or 
to be placed on the same scale, with others who have renounced those prin- 
ciples, and whose subsequent conduct and pursuits have given to their renun- 
ciation the stamp of sincerity ? ‘The supposition is too monstrously absurd to 
be entertained fora moment. To admitthis, would be to confound all those 
distinctions, without the preservation of which no human society could 
subsist ! 

We have frequently, with great sincerity, entered our protest against all 
attempts to perpetuate political animosities; and if Sir Francis Burdett, or 
his frienc's, chuse,to retract the inflammatory and dangerovs principles which 
they have, so repeatedly and so publicly, proclaimed and propagated; and 
to prove the sincerity of their retractation, by a rigid perseverayce in a quiet, 
orderly, and loyal conduct; we should cordially join in the censure of any 
who should reproach them with their former errors. In the course of this 
discussion, too, we have strictly limited our animadversions to his publie and 
political conduct. sWe have considered him solely in his public character ; 
and have studiously avoided all reference to his private character or concerns, 
In this, we trust, we have rigidly confined ourselves to the discharge of our 
duty as public writers ; and ean, most conscientiously, declare, that our 
sentiments and our strictures have been influenced, by no personal pique, 
spleen, or animosity ; by no private motives or considerations whatever, 
Having said so much upon Sir Francis and his friends, we must add a few 
words on his opponent. 

We have seen a scurrilous libel, written by an United Irishman, who was 
convicted of sedition in hisown country, where he suffered two years impri- 
sonment, and actually stood in the pillory, and, being now absent irom 
which, probably owing to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, has 
been taken into favour and pay by the respectadle proprietor of that doyad pa- 
per, The Morning Chronicle; in which libel, among many other assertions 
equally destitute of truth, itis asserted that Mr. Mainwaring, yuo. has but 
four personal friends, all of whom are, of course, objects of his scurrilous 
invective and abuse. During the progress of the election, too, bis friends 
and supporters were represented as men alike obscure and contemptible. Bur 
the Gentlemen principally selected for the abuse of Sir Francis’s hitelings, 
were Mr. Mellish and Sir William Curtis. ‘There having been a betcher of 
the name of Mellish who was employed by Government, Mr. Mellish was 
immediately identified with this person (who, unfortunately, happened to be 
dead), and eonstantly stigmatized as a contractor. Now if it be really a diss 
grace to have Mr. Mellish fora friend, it is a disgrace which we should be 
happy to share with Mr. Mainwaring, and, strange as it may appear to Sir 

‘rancis Burdett, all aristocrats as we are, we should be much more proud of 
his friendship than of that of the Premier Duke and Peer of England, of which 
Sir Francis and his band of democrats so loudly boast. In fact, Mr. Mellish: 
is a British merchant of the first respectability ; and he s-pports that chara: - 
ter with dignity and with honour. He preserves that true British hospitality, 
which formerly epnstituted one of our national characteristics; which our 
ancestors so carefully maintained ; but which is now so iarely seca at the 
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seats of our nobility ! He possesses the manners and the mind of a Gentleman, 
properly so called; he is hospitable without ostentation *, and liberal with. 
Gut profusion. He is, moreover, independent, in the fullest sense of the 
word, as applied to circumstances, principles, and conduct. Our readers, 
then, will judge what reason Mr. Mainwatiig has to be ashamed of such a 
friend. AstoSir William Curtis, he is too well known, for his steady loy- 
ailty, and for the honest bluntness with which he delivers his opinions, to es- 
cape the abuse of the disaffected, or to stand in need of our defence, But 
Mr. Mainwaring’s friends are both numerous and respectable, and though 
he cannot, like his adversary, rank among the number many men of title 
without principle, he can, unlike him, boast of many men of principle with- 

mt title. As to himself, he isin nothing, but in fortune, inferior to Sir 

rancis Burdett, though, in most other respects, he is greatly superior to him, 
He is a man of honourable mind, of elevated sentiments, and of irreproach- 
able character. He has no traitor for his friend, and no rebel for his eulocist. 
And for the firm stand which he has made, in support of our best privileges, 
he is entitled to the thanks not only of the County of Middlesex, but of the 
whole country. So fair an account of the manner in which he stood forward 
at the last election is here civen, that we shall extract it. 

«© A comparison between the conduct of the two last Elections for Middle- 
sex, on the part of the candidates respectively opposed to Sir Francis Bure 
dett, suggests a lesson too valuable to be suffered to pass without particular 
attention. On the tormer of those occasions a gentleman, who was recom- 
mended by great length of Parliamentary service, as wellas a high and irre- 
proachable magisterial character, was defeated by the combined operation of 
calumny and perjury ; and of that gentleman, it was truly said by his near 
relative, with a reference to that contest, that ** he had borne his faculties too 
meokly ;”’ on the latter occasion, the victor over this gentleman was himself 
vanquished, although he again employed the same means as before, by a can- 
didate against ‘whom the circumstance of being a stranger to the political 
world was made to operate with very considerable effect. If it be a just 
Cause to reproath a young man, before he enters into public life, to be un- 
knewn asa public character, the present representative of Middlesex was 
certainly liable to that reproach; and it might, perhaps, be well for his ad- 
wersary, if he were subject to the same imputation. It is not, however, to 





* This truly respectable gentleman exercises his hospitality in its proper 
place, in the very scene of his business. Not, like a certain race of am- 
hibious animals, neither merchants nor gentlemen, who think no air fit to 
breathed but that of the West-end of the town; where, in consequence, 
they have their mansions and their mistresses, or where, in the deserted 
mansion of some noble spendthrift, they pay their aukward homage to the 
shrine of fashion, give routs and masquerades, and, by apeing the follies 
and the vices of their superiors, justly incur the centempt of their equals, 
and deservedly become the laughing-stocks of every class of society. ‘bat 
mortification and ridicule may ever be the fate of fuch vain and contempt- 
ible beings, who, regardless of the apostle’s advice, to be contented with 
their lot, seek, by the aid of wealth, to level thofe distinctions, and to de- 
stroy that graduation of the social scale, which were established for the 
wisest purpofes, and the demolition of which would soon shake the fair fa- 


bric of society to the centre, we mest earnestly wish. 
be 
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de presumed, that Mr. Mainwaring arrogated to himself amy right to the 
high honour which he has obtained. He did not obtrude himself upon the 
county ; he did not even venture to offer himself to the Freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex. .But when every man of “ tried talents’’ kept aloof; when the an- 
cient aristocracy of the County abandoned it to its fate ; when no other indi- 
vidual could be prevailed upon to oppose the insulting pretensions of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett; then did Mr. Mainwaring, Junior, with proper humility, accede 
to the proposa!, which was made to him, of engaging in a contest, from 
which all other persons seemed toshrink. 1am not the culogist ofany man, 
and J admit that Mr. Mainwaring lias still to establish his political character. 
But, in two respects, I augur well of that character; first, from his avowed 
rinciples, which are those of the Constitution in Church and State, not, in- 
Jeed, as understood by the Whig Club, but as established by law; and se- 
condly, from his intrepidity, in entering the lists with so redoubted a cham- 
pion as $ir Francis Burdett, and from the undaunted firmness which’ he dis- 
played, until he drove sch an adversary from the field.”’ 
ir Francis seems to have dreaded the formidable weapon of truth which 
his adversary employed, as was evident, “ from the pains which were daily 
and visibly taken at the late election to prepare a mob, to drown the voice 
both of Mr. Mainwaring, and of all persons in his interest, whenever they 
attempted to speak from the Hustings. Perhaps no part of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s conduct was at once so deserving of contempt and detestation as his 
hypocrify in frequently requefting the rabble, paid and fed at his cost, to 
give bis antagonist a fair hearing, while, full in his sight, stood one of his 
mercenaries, exciting them to clamour by preconcerted signals,” 

This was an electioneering trick, on which, no doubt, the worthy agents 
of the Baronet taught him to pride himself, for that Sir Mrancis entertains a 
just idea of a mob is clear from his observations on the Hystings, that any 
man might have their plaudits who would pay for them, 

Mr. Byng is, very justly, though not with sufficient severity, censured 
for the Prussian neutrality which he observed during the late, and the former, 
election; but, in fact, stripping his conduct of all complimentary varnish, 
he played the consummate hypocrite. To one party he dec lared he had no 
wish on the subject, and should preserve the most complete neutrality ; 
while to the other he expressed the warmest wishes fos the success of Sir 
Francis, and even declared those wishes to the Baronet’s Committee, which 
was presided by Mr. Byng’s confidenttal agent, Mr. Gregory. The trath 
is, that he would have rendered every service in his power to Sir Francis 
(and did render him every secret service), if he had not been afraid of inju- 
ting his own interest. He has, however, since thrown off the mask, and 
proclaimed his wish to have given his vote for Sir Francis. We trust, he 
will experience the fate of him who seats himself between two stools; for 
our own pari, if compelled to give our yote either to Sir Francis Burdett or 
to Mr. Byng, we should have no hesitation in giving it to the former, for we 
prefer an open enemy, who boldly avows his dangers, to a perfidious ens 
tralist who aims his blows in the dark. 


« Give me th’ avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet—perhaps, may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues,-good Heav’n, thy w rath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend |” 


Every one, who has any knowledge of men and manners, must have ob- 
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served that the most violent declaimers against tyranny are generally the 
greatest tyrants in private iife. Perhaps the following anecdote may not be 
deemed a just illustcation of this position, as the fact which it records may 
be truly faid to have a much greater portion of another quality in it than of 
tyranny. It is, however, worthy to be related. Mr. Byng, then, previ- 
ous to the election of 1802, had paid a certain sum to the clerk of his parish 
for the use of his rector, for Easier-dues ; but, on his return to the country, 
after the election, he called on the clerk, and asked him whether the money 
which he gave him had been paid into the rector’s hands; and, finding it had 
not, he insisted on its being returned, alledging, asa reason, that the rec- 
tor had voted for Mr. Mainwaring. The fact was, that the rector had vo- 
ted for Mr. Mainwaring and Mr. Byng, and the indignation of the latter, 
therefore, could ouly have been excited by his having voted for Mr. Main- 
waring instead of Sir Francis Burdett. The act itself we forbear to charac- 
terize; observing merely that Mr. Byng had as much legal right to take the 
money out of the hands of the clerk as he would have had to take it out of 
the rector’s pocket. The anecdote is related merely that the principles and 
the disposition of the man may be known by the Freeholders of Middlesex, 
who from the ample investigation to which the two last elections have given 
rise, from the facts which were established before the (svmitice on the first, 
and those which have resulted fiom the ¢ra/s on the last, are now fully 
competent to decide on the merits of the respective candidates for their fa- 
vour. It only remains for us to add, that, long as our account of this pam- 
phiet has been, it contains much more important information than our limits 
have allowed us to notice. 


The Slave Trade delineated : being Extracis from a periodical Work, called the 
Christian Obse:ver, for Fune 1804. 8vo.- Pe. 20. Hatchard. 1804. 


WE have here twenty pages of the Chriftian Obferver, with a new title 
page annexed, containing {ffong ceniures of the Slave Trade, and of all 
who are concerned in carrying it on, or who fupport it. As nothing new, 
either in the way of argument orof facts, is adduced; and as our readers 
are already in polleffion of our fentiments on this long agitated queftion, 
we {hall content ouffelves with merely announcing the publication of thele 
fheets to our readers. 


POETRY. 





The War Offering, a small Collection of original Songs, adapted to familiar 
Tunes ; dedicated to Bonaparté, By J. Amphlett, Author of Invafion ; 
a Poem. 12mo. Pe. 14. 6d. Wolverhampton printed, and fold 
by Longman and Rees, London. © 1803. 


HESE fongs, a fmall tribute at her country’s fhrine, from the pa- 
triotic mule of Mr. Amphiett, are, extremely well adapted to the 
purpofe for which they were compoled, and are preceded by the following 
very appropriate dedication. | 
“ To Naporeoxe Bonaparte, First Consut oy tHe FrenNcH 
ReeuBric: 
«« Flattery being the principal ingredient of a dedication, he muft have 
arrived at an ineftimable degree of egotifm, that hopes to equal thofe fublime 
emanations 
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emanations of gratitude and attachment, which are daily iffuing, like ex- 
halations from the fea, from the hearts of your vapour-minded fubjeéts. 
Any thing an Englishman can fay as a teliimony of his efteem and admi- 
ration, muft feem ftale and vapid; rude as the tongue that uttered it, and 
cold as the climate that gave it birth. Since it 1s impoflible, therefore, 
to ftrike out any thing new in the general fiyle of dedications, let us fee 
how Truta will found in them, and my offering will then, at leatt, 
have the merit of novelty. 1 will, therefore, call you 
« A murderer and a villain, 

A flave that is not twentieth part the tithe 

Of your precedent Lord, a vice of Kings; 

A cutpurile of the empire, and the rule, 

That from the thelf the precious diadem ftole, 

And put it in Wits i. kit . 

A Kinc oF Suxivds AND Patcnes 
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An Essay on Man, on Principles ofiposite to those of Lord Bolingbroke; in Four 
Epistles. With a Preface and Notes. By W. Churchey. 8vo, Pp, 96, 
4s. Kirby, London-houle-yard, St, Paul’s. 1804, 


WN R. CHURCHEY, no doubt, from the beft motives, has publifhed 
. this as an antidote to the pernicious principles of the Eilay on 
Man, by our great Ethic Poet; but the compofition is in itfelf fo greatl 
inferior to it, that; as a poem, it can have no poflible effeét, ike the 
celebrated poem called Anti-Lucretius, from which fo much was expected, 
and which ts never read. The doctrines both of the Englith and the Ro- 
man bard, if they were worth an{wering, can only be aniwered in profe ; 
but, in truth, the arguments in both are fo weak, that, however much 
we may be charmed with the beauty of the poem, no man who is capable 
of tafting that beauty, can poflibly be impofed on by the futility of the 
realoning. 

As it may appear unfair to quote no fpecimen of the verfe, we give 
the following thort extraét, which combats the ailertion of Pope, which 
forms the bats of his poem, that what ever is is right. 

Whatever was, was belt—Jefore the Fall— 

Since then, God’s Will was never ail in all. 

Tho’ Good from Evil Love divine can bring, 

The Curfe of Death on Peafant, Peer, and King, 
Waits, and will wait, ’till Time fhall be no more, 
And all Earth’s Millions reach th’ eternal Shore ! 
Then, when all! Souls are fill’d with heavenly Fire, 
And the SON yields the Sceptre to the Sire, 

Then—not before—tuch Words will bear the Teft— 
“* Whatever will be then, will then be dest.” 

But now ’tis falfeDeath reigns, and reign he will, 

A Sovereign’s Plague, an univerfal Ill! 

Tho’ @race can make us with the Hebrew fing, 

« Where Grave, thy Viét’ry! where, O Death, thy Sting!” 

The only line in this paflage which is above mediocrity, and many are 
much beneath, is that which we have marked by Italics, where the fubli- 


mity of the idea has raifed the writer above him(elf. 
“Ee 4 NOVELS. 
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Right and Wrong; or, The Kinsmen of Naples. A Romantic Story. By Mary 
Julia Young, Author of Rofemount Cafile, The Eati Indian, Mots Clit 
Abbey, Poems, &c. &c, Four Volumes, 8vo. Pr.903. Croiby and 
Co, Stationer’s-Court; and Hughes, Wigmore-ftreet. 


UR readers, we think, muft have frequently cbferved that a very {mall 
proportion of our pages is dedicated to Romances and Novels; nor 
is our condudt, in this relpeét, the effeét of accident, but of delign. Were 
we anxious to pay particular attention to fuch publications, it will eatily be 
granted, that we fhould feldom be in danger of wanting employment. But 
this department of writing 1s, in geneial, !o miferably and contemptibiy exe- 
cuted, as to be altogether undeferving of criticilm, To the genius, indeed, 
of a Fielding, of a Smollet, of a Richardton, and of a Radclific, we bow 
with refpeét;. though even to the faicinating produions of thefe authors 
we have many objections, which we cannot, at prefent, afford time to fiate. 
But the worthiefs trafh which, year after year, comes forward to load the 
groaning thelves of our circulating libraries, and the toilets of our fine ladies 
and gentlemen, we fhould think fufficient, and more than fufficient, to give 
an intolerable furfeit to the mo!t voracious appetite for nonfen‘e and folly. 
Of fuch publications, indeed, nonlenie and folly are, not unlrequently, the 
moft innocent ingredients. Our novels are often intentionally filled with 
poifon of the mofi defiructive kinds; with fedition, irreligion, and the 
xiofleit immorality. Itis, accordingly, owned, and deeply lamented, by all 
perions of feber and benevolent minds, that no one caufe has contributed 
more to corrupt both the principles and ihe practice of our youth than the 
infected foed to plenteoufly prepared for them by thole literary cooks who 
profefs to deal in the article of novels, No man who has read or thought 
on the fubject can be iznerant how necetlarily the rain of a flate is pro- 
duced by a general depravity of morals; and 1 will readily be acknow- 
ledged, that nothing can have a more fatal influence on the morals of a peo- 
ple than eradicating from the minds of the female fex, thofe fentiments of 
purity, delicacy, and fideiity, which conttitute the brighteft ornaments of 
their charafter, and which, in better times, they were laucht to contider 
as their honcur and their pride. The mifchief which, in this view of the 
matter, has been produced by the univerfal and inextinguifhable paflion for 
the reading of novels, it would baflic the moft {kilful arithmetician to com- 
pute, 

By the very ingenious, but eccentric, Rouleau, who, in many cales, 
clearly difcerned what was right, though his wild, ungovernable appetites 
and pafiions almost vovermly prevented him from aéting in conformity to 
his own conviction, (his melancholy tact was dillin@ly feen, and explicitly 
acknowledged. He was himielf a very eminent writer of novels, than 
wiliich few, perhaps, con be pointed outof a more seductive and dangerous 
tendency. Yet he fome where, and, if we rightly remeniber, in the preface 
to one of the very novels, lays it down as a general and unqualified 
maxim, “ Tuat NO MODEST GIRL EVéR READ ROMANCES,” We 
will not go fo far as Routitau; for we have a better opinion of our fair 
country-women than ie appears to have had of his. We know, befides, 
ihat fome conttitutions have a wonderful power of refifting very violent and 
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fubiile poifons: yet we would not generally adminifter fuch poifons, only 
hecaule it is potlible that, here and there, an individual may be faved from 
their deleterious eilecis, Rouileau’s experience and obfervation of lie, 
which were very extenlive, couvineed him that, for tainting the imagina- 
tion, and corrupting the heart, of an innocent young woman, no furer me- 
thod could be devited-than putting into her hands thofe pernicious volumes 
which dreis ont vice in the garb of pleaiure, and of which the obje@. is, by 
lufcious defcriptions of juch icenes and fitualions as are inconfiftent with 
chaliity, tu excite propentities {ufficiently apt to arife of themfelves. In 
confequence of this diabolical device, many thoufands of amiable and in- 
tereiting objects, who might otherwile have been the ornament and delight 
of elegant, or of ufetal focrety, are annually plunged into mifery ineffable, to 
thetr own perdition, and the dilgrace of thew frends, Nor need we won- 
der at the number of thele unfoctunate victims, tor fuch reading is, by no 
means, confined to thofe whofe education, rank in life, and more delicate 
fenfe of honour, might be fuppoled, in fome degree, to counteraét its bane- 


ful tendency. ‘hele vile productions ave as eagerly procured, and as 
greedily devoured, by the wailiig-woman and the chamber-maid, as by the 
honourable and right Honourable ladies w n they ferve, ' 

li may be ‘uid, we are aware, that, in (uclc obferyations, we have given 
only the gloomy tide of the picture; oad that a very great majority of 


_thete volumes, which are denominated Noyels, are calculated to incyleate 
j.rict maximsof duty, or, at leati, to communicate harmlefs amufement. 
We meti willingly allow tiuat many of them are intended to have thee effects; 
for this line of writing is certainly not monopolized by thofe whofe aim is 
to depauch the age. Yet we have our doubts whether moral novels are 
thofe moft generally fought alter and peruled. Weare greatly miftaken if 
Sir Charles Grandiion has ever fo untverially, and with fo much avidity, 
been read by our fine gentlemen, or even by our fine ladies, as a late pub- 
lication, the mofi pernicious, perhaps, which, during the whole courte of 
the lat century, iflued from a protligate and profiituted prefs. Our readers 
will know that we allude to a production, the work of a certain fenator, 
who, inttead of acting up to the dignity of the honourable character with 
which he was inveiied, appears to have been ambitious. of attracting the 
notice of pofterity as a pandar for the fiews. We are fenfible, notwith- 
fianding, that, in the hands of a writer of real abilities, and of good inten- 
tions, a fictitious {tory may be made the vehicle, as well of the moff impor- 
tant infiruction, as of innocent and elegant entertainment. Bat it is ne- 
torious how few writers of novels have any preleniions to real abilities ; 
and accordingly, thefe who h.ve contracted an itch for this kind of read- 
ing are perpetually complaining that they throw away their time in the 
languid perafal of dull impertinence, from which they rife with feelings of 

nauleous diguit. ; 
Suppofing, however, that all our writers of novels were as able as Field~ 
ing, and asmoral as Richardfon, we thould {till regret their gga, § rio 
plicity; for no {pecies of reading can be Icls improving, or, to {peak more 
accurately, more detrimental. It is obfervabie that thofe who have long 
accailtomed themfelves to this meagre kind of nourifhment, come very ge- 
nevally, at laft, to lofe all relith for more fubftantial food. They acquire a 
fickly and fafiidious appetite, which can be fatisfied only with romantic ad- 
ventures, entirely removed from the actual occurrences of common life, or 
with rhap{odjes of affe€tcd fentimentality, which are above the {phere of tober 
nature 
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nature and of truth, We have, not unfrequently, met with perfons in 
whom a contisued courfe of reading fentimental novels, operating ona 
warm imagination, appeared to have produced the unhappy effects of ren- 
dermg them equally incapable of enjoying the pleafures, and unfit to per- 
form the duties of their (tation. Even in pertons of a lefs mercurial diipo- 
fition, tuch a courte of reading | is, very generally, attended with dil lagree able 
confequences. No employment w hatever more directly tends to relax the 
tone, and dettroy all the ulcful energies, of the mind. ‘It hardly ever fails, 
when long perfiited i in, tv generate a habit of liitlefs inattention to every 
ferious itudy and purtuit; fo that they who indulge in it are com pletely 
dt'qualified tor the acquifition of any kind of valuable knowledge, and fink 
into a defpicable frivolity of char: ‘eter, which makes them equally ulelels 
and it olene. We have known many inftances of well educated men, 
ciitinguilhed originally, both by natura! abilities, and by laudable induliry 
emploved in improving them, who, afterwards, addict: ing themfelves, al- 
mott exclutively, to the reading ot nove se difappointed every realonable exe 
tation which had been formed of ther They not only loft cour age to 
erect the fuperftructure for which, in their youth, they had laid a promiting 
and folid joundation; but they fuflered the foundation itrelf to be demolith- 
ed. They graduaily forgot what they forme rly learned; and their minds 
became, at lati, fo feeble as to be territied at the profpect of app! ication or 
exertion, however fmall. Our readers, we are contident, will readily re- 
collect, among their own acquaintances, various examples of a limilar kind, 
We cannot, therefore, help very teriou!!y withing that this unprofitable, or 
rather, this diilipated manner of | ipending their time were lefs common than 
it is. 

Whether this fair lady be maid or matron we are wholly ignorant; for 
we do not remember to have ever heard of her name before, a aithough her 
pen appears to have been fuihciently prolific. Belde the publica ations 
enumerated in the prefent title page, the announces herielf, at the end of 
the work, as the tranilator of “ Loudorf and Caroline, or the Dangers of 
Credulitvy, a Cabaliitical Romance, tn three Volumes, from the German of 
Profeilor Kramer :” and of “ Leonora, or Love and Fortitude, a Tale of 
Dilirels, m three Volumes, from the French of M. Berthier.” Having never 
feen any of thefe numerous productions, we can judge of her qualifications 
to infiru@t and amule the public only from that now before us; and, un- 
gall. wut as the declaration may feem, we mult frankly confeis that we do not 
feel ourfelves warranted to rate them very high. 

Phe fiory of this novel is not ill conducte id, but has nothing in it fo par- 
ticularly ff triking as to call ior a very minute detail. Lorenzo di Rae ‘ZZ1 
an Frederic Duvalvin, the orphan jons of two fitters of the Conté Plian- 
tini, are educated, by their uncle, who has no children of his own, ina man- 
ner becoming their high extraction; though on the birth of Duvalvin, with 
re! pect to his father, there hangs a certain degree of obicuriry, which the 
Conte obftinately refutes to remove. The coufins are both accompli hed 
young men; but of natural dilpofitions entirely oppotite. Frederic is pol- 
lehied ot the highett candour, generotity, and benevolence. Lorenzo is 
felti.b, dark, and the flave of the mott impetuous pafiions. Perfuaded that 
Fre. tei ‘ric is favoured by the Marche! a dei Urbino, an amiable and virtuous 
married lady, to whofe iove he himfelfafpires, Lorenzo endeavours to allafli- 
nate his coutin; and, being dyappointed, entices him, under the pretence 
©! curiotity, to explore the fubterraneous caverns of the Caitella della Balza, 
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in which, as was fuppofed, a former owner had been farved to death, The 
unfulpecling temper of Frederic apprehends no harm. He accompanies 
his treacherous couun to the caverns, who (huts upon him the matly doors, 
and leaves hin there to perith. After many agon zing rcflections, he re- 
folves to examine as minutely as pothble the extent of his priion., He finds 
acorner where the ioots of a tree appear entwiied in the ncumbent mould. 
In this place he (ces to work himielfa pailage; and after many painful 
efforts fucceeds. He finds himiel! on the point of a rock projecting over 
the .¢a, into which,. as the nature of the ground bebind him renders it im- 
polible to eicape by land, he 1s under the necetiity of throwing himtelf, as 
the only chance of pr erving his life. He is taken up, almoit tenfele's, by 
the crew of the Hibernia: but by the kind atientions of the humane Capta n 
Mo: ton and Doctor Ooprien ts ¢radua’!y recovered and refiored to health, He 
thinks it nece ary, however, to concea! bis name and connections, He 
pretencs a wih to vift fome rclatens in England; and is put on thore on 
the coat: of Wales, with a letier of recommendation from the Door to 
Sir Liewcilyn Ulanmere, whote cattle, he is told, is at no great diftance. 

In traveling towards Llanmere Caitle he plunges into a rapid torrent, to 
fave the life ot a little Welch boy. When he reaches the cattle, he deems 
it too late to difturb th: family; and, overcome with fatigue, he lays hime 
felf down in an arbour to lleep. In the morning, he is dilcovered, ina 
high ftate of fever, by Sir Llewellyn and his daughter, a pertect paragon, 
as may natura!ly be pre'umed, of beauty, and of virtue. We need not tell 
our readers that Fiiz-Alcin, as he ts now called, happily recovers; or that 
he and the lovely Llewe!la become deeply and irrecoverab'y enamoured of 
each other. Thele are all things of courfe. But alas! al! true lovers mutt 
mect with mistortunes. Frederic now difcovers that the amiable Mits Llan- 
mere is deftined for another. Lady Ella Llanmere, who has long been dead, 
was the daughter of the Earl of Rhyndore. Her brother, Lord Glynvale, 
to whom fhe was tenderly attached, married, in oppotition to his father’s 
commands, a foreign lady, by whom he hada fon, whole exitience, during 
the old Karl’s life, he is obliged to conceal. The peiiod of concealment, 
however, is now at an end. This unknown coutin, now Lord Glynvale, 
1s about to make his appearance; and to him Liewella, in obedience to the 
authority ot her father, as well as of her mother, now fignified to her by a 
letter written by that mother on her death-bed, is required to give her 
hand. It is needlefs to tay what difirels fuch a requilition as this occations 
to the lovers. At laft Lord Rhyndore and his fon arrive. The fon is no 
other than Lorenzo di Rozezzi, who, on jecing Frederic, immediately ftabs 
himfelf. It is neceflary, however, that he too .hould recover; and, upon 
his recovery, he Tatesils a fecret which (ets all to rights, aud makes every 
one happy. This fecret is fimply that Frederic is the real Lord Glynvale. 
The Lady whom the prefent Earl had marricd was the Conte Pliantint’s 
fier; and Frederic is her fon. His father has not feen him fince his ins 
fancy; and when, on the death of the old Earl, the pretent Earl claimed 
him from the Conté, the latter, fuppofing him dead, and fearing the re- 
proaches of the Earl, prevails on Lorenzo to fupply his place. It ts fuper- 
fluous, we fuppole, to add that the gencrous Frederic and the lovely Llew- 
ella attain the fummit ot earthly felicity in the potlethon of each other. Ro- 
zezzi becomes penitent, and obtains the hand of the lively Lady Wynfrida 
Penrhys, who, while fuppoted his fifier, conceived for him a kind and de- 
gree of affection better fuited to her real (han appareat fituation, 
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In this novel there ere feveral inferior characters; but none of them are 
very ftrongly marked. The bet? delineated are thole of Corinna l’Aban- 
doni, a rich, and not unieeling, demi-rep; of Lucentio, the profligate 
valet of Lorenzo, a vain and mifchievous coxcomb; and of Marco, a a. 
and faithful old foldicr, wholemulates every virtue of his matter Duvalvin, 
The fair author has, likewile, been pretly fuccetsful in drawing an honeft 
Hibernian failor, in the perlon of Captain Morton. The other charaéters 
are nearly cyphers. 

As this lady tranilates from German and French, we hope that fhe un- 
derfiands thete |: anguages ; for we cannot, with juttice, compliment her on. 


_the accuracy with which fhe writes her own, Some of the blunders which 


we have obferved may be errors of the prefs; but many of them are fuch as 
can be accounted for from ignorance alone. Be is repeatedly put for i. 
Thus Vol. L- p. ST. With my fword [ will anfwer any one with whom 
it de not a difgrace to fight. Vol. IV. p. 81. * When you find that Lord 
Giynvale be, "in every re! fpe&t, as amiable as Mr. Fitz-Alvin.” P. 123. 
« See what it de now,” &c. The fame part of the verb is employed for 
are. ‘“ Unworthy as you de.” Vol. [. p. 28 . Were perpetually occurs for 
was. “ Thole with whom he were acquainted.” Vol. I. p. 137. “ Parti- 
cularly now that he were a little elevated.” Vol. I. p. 42, &c. &c. She 
has taken the liberty to coin fome new words, which her authority, we 
fear, will not be fuficient to render le gittmate. Thus we have “to gloom 
his features,” (Vol. IL. p. 17.) “* ‘0 glowm his youthful brow,” (P. 71.) and 
‘© to cleoom the ferene mind of Duvalvin,” (IIT. 148.) In her latt volume 
almon every thing is frenzicd. We have frenzied manner (P. 110.), frenzied 
look (P. 119.), the fresaied Wynfride (P. 121.), frevzied exclamations (P. 
133.). and frenzied deeds (P.15!.) She does not feem to have entered 
deeply into the fiudy of Sa h grammar, wer to own the truth, fhe 
very freques ntly t: anigreiic Thus in Vol. I. p. 71. the writes? « If they 
had condetcended to hav. , beard you, they would de aitiule of your merit.” 

Again: “ My littie mufician, cho T will introduce” (P. 81. ) So. I. 136, 
** to quit whoever he be ‘longed to;” P. 157. “one who, at firlt fight, the 
both admired and loved,” and IV. 233, “a handiome young man, vho the 
Signora could not behold with indiderence. Latily, in Vol. IV. p. 156, 


« Dauavalvin acguiesced to the Doetor’s opinion.” 

This fair lacy ly, as appears frow ber title-page, has publifhed a volume of 
Poems. But if we nx ry be all lowe ee to judge from a {pecimen inferted m the 
pielent work, her poetry is nearly on a par with her profe, This ‘pecimen 
is intituled, “ Leontine and C ’ arabel, a Tale o Woader.” A moti doletul 
tale, to be {ure it is; as how Sir Lec, ved ie in love; as how 
Clarabel, as Was ‘itu, mn conte quence died > v ber pale ghoit, 1 ina 
fiormy night, came to i. tide, to {ummon hin to attend her into the 
other world; and as “a the peor Knight was obiircd to comply. The 
fair poet, wich great compoture, fuits tre pronunc iatio: nol her words to the 


firuciure of her iine, Her lovers are lometimes Leontine and Ciarabe! ; 
fometimes Leontine and Clarabel. The following ttanza contains one of 
thofe hard words, with which ladies fhould not meddie, as they cannot be 
fuppoied to ave fiudied Latin profody. The deicription is that of a 
« dark fiend,” who was eager to run away with Sir Leontine. 

“©Tho itill on the caftle’s high tower he flands, 


His torch and his {corpions have dropp’d ftom his hands; 
He 
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He folds his black wings round his head in defpair, 
And their diivmex feeds the foul fnakes in his hair.’ 


It is obfervable that,’throughout this “ tale of wonder,” fuch words as 
tow'r, bower, power, are always diflyllables. The ghoft of Clarabel is thus 
defcribed : 

“ A halo furrounds her of faint dufky ligh?, 
That freezes the foul as it g/eams on the fight.” 


But afterwards, 
“ The pale deadly halo of cold gleaming white 
Was changed to a foul. cheering radiant light.” 


The poor ghoft thus reproaches the frighiened baronet : 
Unfeen were my tears, and unheard was nay fong, 
While hex entertain’d in thy caftle a throng 
Of rich knights and fair ladies, &c.” 


We fhall copy only one other ftanza, which is intended to paint the hap- 
pinefs of Clarabel in better days, when Sir Leontine was true. It difplays 
the fair author's fkill in the ufe of figurative dition, 

Ecftatic, tho’ /bart, were thofe vifits to me; 

With what pleafure I gaz’d on the Lloffiming tree / 
Then dlofom'd my hopes, tor the gaily plum'd {pring 
Has often times wafted my love on her wing.” 


If Mary Julia Young had employed her pen on any other fabje@, we 
fhould certainly have taken the liberty to complain of the very {mall quan- 
tity of letter-prefs which fhe has given us for our money, But, if the pub- 
lic are content to throw away twenty fhillings for four {uch volumes as 
thefe, they have themfelves alone to blame. 


EDUCATION. 





An Englifh Spelling Book, wth r. ading Leffons, adapted to the Capacities of 
Children, in Three Parts, calculated to advance the Learners by na/ural and 
eafy Gradations; and to teach Orthography and Pronunciaiton together. By 
Lindley Murray, 12mo., Pr. 2:6, 1s. Od. bound, York. Printed, Long- 
man and Co. London. Wilfon and Spence, York, 1804. 


R MURRAY’s elementary works have the fure merit of combining 

. well-direéted efforts to train the infant mind to virtue, with the 

belt means of imparting inftruéction to it. In the ipelling-book before us 

this is particularly the cafe, and we can therefore fafely recommend it as the 
beit werk of the kind which has latcly tallen under our inipection, 


The T. lefcope ; or Moral Vie ws for Child cn, 24mo. Pp. 170, Darton and 
Harvey, 1904. 
“ THE author of the following tales, intended to deduce a feries of 


morals from fimple caufes, adapted to the copacities of very young minds.” 
Ile 
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He has certainly fulfilled his intention, and deferves the praife due to 
him, gu: mifcuit utsle dula. 


Mythological Amufement. By the Author of a Grammatical Game in Rhyme, 
12ino. Pr. 22. 


THE grammatical game of this ingenious lady was noticed by us in 
our review for April 1802. The prefent amufement is only calcu- 
lated for fuch children as have a general knowledge ot the heathen mytho- 
logy. It confifts of a fheet of mytholegical figures very neatly engraved 
and numbered ; a book of explanations, and a box containing a teetotum, 
with counters and pegs. The rues of the game are prefixed to the book 
of explanations, at the end of which is a brief, and jut explanation of 
mythology. ‘lhe whole feems well caltulated to anfwer the purpofe for 
which it was compoied. 


An Introdu€tion to French Grammar, particularly adapted for thofe that are n 
yet acquainted with the Rudiments of Grammar, and caliulated to fa. et 
“to Beginners the Study of the Firfi Principles of the french Tongue. By 
D. St. Quentin, M. A. The Second Edition, improved, 12mo. Pp. 142. 
Dulau and Co. 1804. 


THIS is one of the moft ufeful publications for facilitating the acqui- 
fition of a Knowledge of the French tongue, that we have ever feen. Its 
fimplicity conftitutes its chief merit ; and is evidently the refult of long 
experience in the difficult art of teaching. ‘The memory of the learner is 
wonderfully aflifted by the ingenious plan of Mr. St. Quentin; and by its 
means more may be learned in lefs time than by any other mode of inftruc- 
tion now in ufe. 


Manual of Geography for Youth of both Sexes, &c. &c.” By the Rey. 
‘I’. Harwood, Longman and Co. 


THIS is a very ufeful and well written fchool-bo k, which has been 
much wanted, and which we have no doubt will meet with very general 
encouragement. ‘The arrangement of the divifions of the earth jg made 
with much perfpicuity, and the characters, manners, &c. of the inhabi- 
tants, defcibed with equal correétnets. We obferved a fex typographical 
errors which are not particularized, in one of which we find the Ja/vern 
Hills in Worcefler. In the next edition we have no doubt that the gythor 


»will get them removed, 


MISCELLANIES. 





Maxims and Op: nions, Moral, Political, and Economical, with Charaéers, from 
the Work: of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 12mo. Pr. 400, 10s. Ottiell, 
1804. 


Eby editor of this work has rendered an acceptable fervice to the 
puolic, by compretling into a comparatively fmall compats, the 


muaxims and opinions of that great siatefman and philofupher, Slr, burke, 
1D 


tit 
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on a vaft variety of important topics. In his feleGtion, he has been Jefe 
fiudious to difplay the brilliancy than to demonftrate the utility of his 
author ; and it is a remark that we have often pretled upon thofe whe 
have made the fplendour of his imagination, the fertility of his genius, and 
the richnefs of his deicriptive powers, the chief topics of their praie, that 
wifdom was the plaeid chara@teriftic of Mr. Burke's mind. A well ene 
graved portroit of Mr. Burke, from a painting by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, a 
firiking likene(s, is prefixed to thofe volumes, which are alfo accompanied 
by a very ufeful index ‘of ieference to the paris of Mr. Burke's works, 
whence the extracts are taken. 


Letters writien by Hexry Haldane, Efg. Captain of Royal Invalid Engineers, 
and a Br. 7 et-Colonel in his Ma;- Ty’ s Aran » 10 the Lire ht ff MOK) a le the 
Earl of Chatham, K.G. Lieutenas:-Gexeral in his Majefts 's dimy, and 
Maft. reGene ral of bis Masefly’s Orduance, Ore CS ¢, Ore SVO. Pr. 70. 
Debrett. 1504. 

THE fubje& of this correfpondence is a difference of opinion between 
the mafter-general of the ordnance, and lieutenant-colonel Haldane, re- 
fpecting the right of captains of the Royal Jnvalid Engineers to brevet 
promotion. Lord Chatham contends that none but fuch officers of that 
corps as were field officers before they were put upon the invalid etiablith- 
ment, have a right to brevet rank. The heut. colonel on te contrary, 
maintains that, as no fuch regulation had been given out in orders to the 
corps, or made known to them in any way, it is unjutt to make it the 
ground of depr'ving him of the promotion to which his fervices fairly en- 
title him. Between fuch opponents, and on fuch a fubject, it would be 
the height of prefumption in us to decide. 


A fhort View of the adlual State of the Volunteers; with a feeu Pennérth of 
Hints to the Offcers commanding Volunteer Brigades. 40 which are added 
Volunteer Sytem. By an Ofticer of the Regulars, 8vo. Pp. 38. Faulder, 
1804. 

THIS officer acknowledges ihat he was, at firit, a decided enemy to the 
volunteer fyitem, but that a better acquaintance with the volunteers has 
induced him to alter his opinion, and to confider them as mo.t ufetul 
body of men, He thinks, however, that their ipinit and energy are on 
the decline, and expretles an earnei{t anxiety to reftore them to their prie 
mitive force. He recommends, by way of :mprovenent int efential ditti- 
pline, inattention to the minor objects of drejing /ne:, marching in partt- 
cular fteps, &c. and greater practice in firing, and in fham-fdts. He 
alfa ftrenuoufly enforces the neceflity of officers’ drills, after the mander of 
the French. His fuggeftions may, no doubt, tupply fome utefal hints to 
Otiicers ot volunteers, and to briga ic Majors. 

Anauthentic Biographical Sketch of ihe Life ,Education, and Perfonal ( baracder 
of William Henry Weft Betty, ibe celedrated yung Lrferus. Py George 
Davies Harley. Phillips. 

THIS is the third half-crown pamphlet concerning this theatrical phe- 
homenon, and is lable to the fame objections as thote which have pre- 
ceded it. The young Rofcius is lolt in a long natiaton of the intrigues 
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of managers, 2nd a doleful lamentation of the miferies of the profeffion, 
eked out with letters, cotts of plays, and receipts of theatres! Not fatis- 
‘fied with making the young Rofcius the firk atten. in the world, they mot 
give him all the cardinal virtues into the bargain! His merit is confounded 
with, and afcertained by the rattling of carriages, and circulation of cai, 
ke. &. &c! 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


The Annual Review, and History of Literature, Jor 1803. Arthur Akin, 
Editor. Vols Il. Pr. 056. 8vo. Longman and Rees. 1804. 





N our last Appendix we delivered our opinion concerning the first volume 
of this work, We pointed out one important defect, which mu st re niler 
the performance unpleasing to every true friend of our coustitution, oF church 
and state. We mentioned another detect which renders it unple asing to 
every true friend and competent judge of sease, learning, sound criticism, 
and classical composition. [iostility to the existing establishments, and to 
that combination of freedom and orcer which preserves Uritain from the tate 
of surrounding nations, continues to m: irk this second sample of the editorial 
qualifications of Mr. Arthur Aikin. ‘The same deficiency of critical powers, 
the same feebleness of analy SIS, the ger iInade equacy ol estimate are still the 
distinguishing literary features of the Annual! Review. The Editor and his 
coadjutors have now in two attempts demon istrated, that they have underti- 
ken a task, the performance of which serves only to manifest their inc apacity. 
Between the second and the first volume there is one ditference. ‘The firsi, 
though feeble, vague, and inelegant, was on the whole good humoured : 
they ‘daubed with praise more than with censure (always “excepting x books 
friendly to chureh and king), but now they have take n to: asperity, which 
they d eal with an indiscriminate hand. But sourness without spirit oe | not 
prevent vapidity. Let us whisper im their eare, Meser s. Arthur Aikin and 
Co. do not try satire, you have neither acuteness of discrimination, str ‘neth 
of exhibition, or brilli ancy of wit, to render severity eficien We are aware 
that the Annual Reviewers will impute ou rattacks to Ant: Racehial prejudices ; 
but they are mistaken. Weare not mercly enemies t Tao obinism, but wi 
aie also enemies to nonsense; 2nd in w ading throuch this performance, we 
were somewhat less dissatisfied with the ges es, bad as they are, than 
tired and discusted with the execution. In all aves and countries thers are 
malcontents, who are either formidable or contemptible, ace ording to their 
powers and to circumstances. In the present state ‘of loyalty, patriotism, 
and energy, we co not think it very mat erial to our king and constitat! on, to 
have such enemies as unskilful and ine: xpert manufacturers in the book- 
making line ; and in the present article we shall regard the Annual reviewers 


. 
c hiefly i in their literary merits, 
The first Parere* on voyages anc { travels, contains little to Cistinguish it 


from the correspondine chapter in the preceding volume. It ts liable to one 
general objection 5 th it the works uadcertaken to be critici sed, ure $o treated 
us to Convey to the reader no distinct npr ssion of either their merits or ce- 
merits. Whether the writers mean to praise or censure, they do not possess 
the reader with the rounds of ¢ ithe re Forinstance, let a reader peruse Bur- 


ney’s Discoveries in the South Sea, Clarke’s Prog ress of Maritime Dy: scove- 
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ries, Waittman’s Travels in Turkey, Hunter’s ‘Travels through France, 
Winterbottom’s Account of Sierra Leone, or any ether in the whole chapter ; 


‘ 


he may hed detached quotations, but will not discover from the critics what 


the voyacers and t endless s have bee n doing. The Annual Reviewers continue 
deplorably deacient ina Reviewer’s first dut y analysis, In this chapter there 
occur some, Dut not many recitations of their pe na and political creed. 
But having before fully expounded these we siall not recur to them on every 
occasion that they present themselves. The second « hapter comprehen 

theology and ecclesiastical attairs. Here there is of course an abundance ot 
heresy. Butsuch waged to our faith as the Annual Reviewers, being merely 


re peaters of obsolete abs lity, could on ly be answered by repe atin: argue 
ments, which every soand and intelligent churchman intimately knows. In 


an article on the ** Sone of Solomon,”’ which every Christian Chureh reeards 
us an inspired production, the Annual R viewers cousider it as a licentious 
poem, tending to promote ilicitlove. “This is no new heresy, but has been 
alien repeated by Secturiuas. An articleona production of Dr. Kindlay ine 
troduces the Reviewer de lyin r the wi ration n of tiie Old Vestarnent. <A re- 
view of Mrs, Murriot’s ** Kile mets ot Religion,’’ censures the writer tos 
beme orthodox, A review of Ur. ifill’s ** Pheological Institutes,” censures 


% 
> 


the learned prine:pal, tor adhering to the mode ol instruction best suited to 


the confession ot foi th, abd paruicu, ratly blames the Doctor’s account of Soci- 
nianism. ‘The review of Dr. Brown’s Sermons contains copious extracts, 
but no analysis or criticism. The remnarks on Mr. Gilpin’s Sermons are 
sensible but obvious. ‘Phe best article in this chapter is on Myles’s Elistory 
of Methodism, and the following remarks _s erve the attentive cous derati 4 
of our clerey. ‘We bave now detailed the History of Methodism, ex- 
plained its oreanization, and exposed its tendency. Whoever reasons and 
understands the nature ot t 

which must neces arty da ken the unde standin ‘ deaden the moral le hay, 
and defile the imavination ; its ultimate object 1s to troy the church esta- 
blishmient. The. Arminian Metho lists ol G at beritam, lave ine reased 


¢ human mind, will perceive that it is a system 


above 33,000 ia number, within ten years, according to thar own popula- 


Many of them have already entered the church, so many as to forma loud 


tion returns; and the Calvinjstic branch is equally active and numerous. 


aad powerful faction; and, itis said, that they have fun ls among them to 
strengthen their gen a purchasing presentations. 4 here are in Great 
Britain, 110,000 UL ) Methodists ; there are as many more Uniled Calot 

Ts; they dither conccrning uncondlt onul ele eters id wires ctible vTace, 
but they Ler e in hostility to the establishment, and will not Hepute upori the 
partition treaty till they have won the battle.’’ int persed with these re- 
marks, there is virulent abuse of the Church; but fas ef ab doste docers, we 


may derive instruction even from an enemy. Phe progress Ol ‘Methodism is 
unquestionably alarming. 

The third ch: ipter upon history ’ poli itics, gal id statistics, most c ynplet ly 
exemplifies the doctrines and talents of the Reviewers ; their hatred of th | bi 
tish monarchy, and their intellectual and jiterary incompetence. Concerning 
‘furner’s | listory a{ tne Anclo Saxons, little occurs winch leserves pecul ar 
notice. Coote’s History of Kavland is the subjeet of a very detailed article, 
and our Reviewers so implicitly adopt the author’s sentiments, that im theu 


r the ‘SLOP 


aitempted analy sis, we are ata loss to know wheth t nh or critic 


{ 
speaks. The great and general ob eet isto vilify every measure that was ad- 
' los@eeuee © ee 7. > 
opted by the British government since the French revolution ; and to repre- 
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sent those as the only friends to freedom who wished well to the Jacobin 
cause. Next follows the History of Dr. Bisset, which the Annual Reviewers 
indicate some disposition to praise, which we cannot account for, as we do 
not believe the Doctor to have any concern in their production, or in any 
other job of a jacobinical fraternity. But though they do praise the literar 

merit of his history, we doubt much if they have read it through; and we 
have no doubt that if they have read it, they have neither comprehended its 
details or result. They impute to the author a tendency to high church opi- 
nions, which we wish were well founded. But attached as we believe a 
writer whom we so highly respect to be to our constitution of church and 
state, yet we are afraid his views of our ecclesiastical establishment are more 
political than theological ; and that he has much too little of that leaning of 
opinion which the Annual Reviewers call perverse and-dangerous. ‘The cri- 
tic calls Dr, Bisset’s history ** too much a mirror of the King’s personal opi- 
nions.’’ Not precisely understanding the meaning of this objection, we can- 
not enter upen its discussion. A criticism on Hay’s History of the Rebel- 
lion in Wexford proposes a summary mode of preventing future rebellions, 
by allowing the rebels whatever they might be pleased to demand. Plow- 
den’s Historical Review of Ireland is long and superficial. Millar’s View of 
the English Government consists chiefly of extracts. Stephens’s History of 
the lute War calls from the critics the praise of impartiality. The Reviewer 
admits, that at the beginning of the war the author shews some leaning to~ 
wards the cause of France; ‘* but (says our sapient critic) it was at that time 
the cause of liberty rea//y, and of human happiness apparently; so that to 
have any other bias would, in justice, be a ground of reproach.’’ Thus, 
according to our Reviewer, a doubt respecting the beneficial issue of the French 
Revolution would have been reproachful. Wecannot conceive that any man 
who watched the first acts of the revolutionists, even in 1789, who saw an- 
archy, infidelity, and confiscation to be the leading features ; and could not 
regard such constituents to be conducive to human happiness, and should 
lean towards the side of order, justice, and religion, must therefore deserve 
reproach. Our Reviewer says, the revolutionary project was the cause of li» 
berty really, at its beginning. One noted instance of this real liberty was the 
march of market women, fish women, and prostitutes, under the conduct 
of the demagogue Maillard, to Versailles, to menace the King, and to direct 
the National Assembly. These votaries of real liberty began their exertions 
with hanging priests, and other gentlemen ; threatened the lives gf their So- 
vereign and his Queen, took a share in the deliberations of the legislature, 
and dragged the King and his Consort in triumph to Paris. This was their 
real zberty in the third month of the revolution. Suppose a confederation of 
Billingsgate fish women, Covent-Garden market women, and St. Giles’s 
bunters, headed by John Frost, Bonny, or some other vagabonds belonging 
to Sir Francis Burdett’s Committee, were to march to the houses of Parlia- 
ment, some of the ladies take the Speaker’s chair, others repose upon the 
Woolsack, while the rest laid violent hands upon our Bishops, and dragged 
them to a lamp-post in Palace-yard, to hang them both as priests and Aris- 
tocrats, would the Annual Reviewers call suctta procedure real liberty. If 
they did not, as little could they call the condition of France, at the begin- 
ning of the revolution, real liberty. The favourite topics of our critics, Adol- 
phus’s History of I'yance affords a fresh opportunity of introducing. Accor- 
ding to our Reviewers, the revolution was entirely owing to the profligacy of 
the French nobles. We should wish to have before us proofs of the fact, that 
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the French nobility were so corrupt and profligate, before we could admit 
that fact, as the cause of revolution, or ofany thing else. At the same time 
we think the theory of Barrucl, whodeduces such momentuous changes from 
recluse German professors, and which Mr. Adolphus adopts, puny and to- 
tally inadequate to theetfect. Dallas’s ‘* History of the Maroons’ is a tis- 
sue of quotations, without containing any view ot the author's object or plan. 
A criticism on Clarke’s View of the Disorganization of Europe atiords to our 
Reviewers an opportunity of calling Mr. Pitta puny statesman. We should 
no more think of arguing against such an assertion, than we should contest 
the opinion of any man that would call Mr. Arthur Aikin a@ profound and able 
writer; or the Annual Review a meritorious and valuable publication. 
Throughout the historical and political chupter, we find our critics call the 
last war an Anti-jacobin War, we wish the appellation were applicable, but 
its great defect was, that it was not an Anti-jacobin War. 

The chapter on British topography and antiquities preserves the general 
character of the work, desultory remark, and large quotations without ana- 
lysis or estimate. ‘The classics oecupy the sixth chapter ; modern languages 
the seventh; education and school books the eighth; but we meet with no 
article of any importance from the third chapter to the ninth, which is devo- 
ted to biography. ‘The review of Hayley’s ‘** Life of Cowper,”’ is a good ar- 
icle. Godwin’s ‘** Life of Chaucer” is long, but by no means adequate to 
that very ingenious and able work, which will transmit Godwin to future 
ages, when his metaphysical and sceptical eccentricities, for the honour of 
the author, shall be sunk in oblivion. ‘The review of Good’s ‘** Life of Dr. 
Geddes,” introduces high praise on this perverter of the Scriptures. ‘The 
Works and Life of Lady Mary Wortley Montague required a reviewer more 
thoroughly acquaiated with the character of that extraordinary woman, and 
with the age in which she lived, than is possessed by our Annual Reviewer, 
The able and profound account of Reid, by Stewart, is the subject of a feeble 
and shallow review, fortunately very short. ‘The tenth chapter upon poetry 
has an extremely long article on ** KRitson’s Ancient English Romances ;’’ 
but in that length little to praise or to censure. The chapter upon poetry is 
very uninteresting, which defect we do not entirely impute to the critic, but 
partly to the subject, as modern poetry, with very few exceptions, is vapid 
stuff. One of the exceptions is ‘* the Pleader’s Guide,’? which receives a 
short and favourable criticifm. Darwin’s ** Temple of Nature’’ is spoken 
of.in terms far beyond its value. The eleventh chapter contains a short ac- 
count of plays, which having made their first appearance a full year ago, are 
now of course forgotten. Romances and Novels contain a long review of 
Amadis de Gaul. The next of any importance are Letters of Miss Rivers- 
dale ; afterwards come Amelia Mansfield, and Madame de Stael’s Delphine, 
‘The thirteenth book has for its subject philology and criticism, on which 
subject there are no articles of much value inthe Annual Review. Dr. Aikin 
again has, it seems, been making his appearance in print, in Letters to @ 
Young Lady on a Course of English Poetry. We never heard of the work 
before, or since; it is highly praised by his son ; and we make allowance 
for the amiable prepossessions of filial affection. The editor at the same time 
is very candid, as he affords copious extracts, which enable the reader to 
judge for himfelf. The quotations are just, but trite observations on the 
writings of Swift and of Pope; and in that style of combined prettiness and 
feebleness which distinguishes the multiplicity of Dr. Aikin’s writings, 
There is a species of composition at present very much in yogue, which is 
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delivering every thought or observation that happens to be uppermost, with. 
out considering whether the delivery answers any specific purpose except that 
of afterding copy toa printer. T his mode may, we think, not inaptly be 

termed diterary gossiping. Dr. Aikin possesses this quality in great readi- 
yness. We forgot to mention, in the proper place, that the reviewer notices 
a volume of General B: ‘ography published ity Dr. Aikin. We rather appre- 
hend this is an annual gift, like an Almanack. The fourteenth chapter hos 
for its subject Miscellanies, but no article of any importance. The Gétcenth 
treats of Commerce, and menfions a Commercial Dictionary, which would 


appear to be a work of some utility, as we shall have an early opportunity of 


noticing in our original criticism. ‘The sixteenth chapter reviews military 
productions, and begins with Walsh's History of the Campaign in Egypt, 
but contains no critical remarks. ‘I'he other articles in this chapter do not 
exceed a few lines each. ‘Ihe seventeenth chapter on rural economy, con- 
tains no analy sis, but some agreeable extracts, especially from the agricultu- 
ral work of Mr. K indlater concerning the county of Peebles. The eighteenth 
book treats of publications ou medicine, surgery, and the sciences in which 
these arts are founded. There are copious extracts in this department, as in 
all the rest, but much more of analysis and estimate. ‘The citations are fa- 
vourable to Dr. Duncan, author of the ** Annals of Mecicine,’’ as far as 
they reach; but it is impossible forany reader to form a judgment of a work 
from detached extracts without auy connec tung por int. Dr. Trotter’s Essay 
on the Diseases of Seamen is reviewed with more attention than the othe 
works on similar subje cts. ‘lwo treatises on the influenza, as it appeared in 
1803, receive reviews somewhat approaching to analyses. The essays of Dr. 
Beddoes appear to be judiciously handled... When Beddoes sticks to profes- 
sional subjects, we tind him wi i derstand much better what he says than when 
he deviates into politics. Without particularising any more of the articles 
upon medical subjects, we have to observe, that the medical reviewer for 
this miscellany is much more competent to his task than the reviewers of his- 
tory, politics, theology, or general literature. After medicine comes !aw. 
Of Mr. EFast’s Treatise on the Pleas of the Crown, there is 2 short, but very 
satisfactory abstract; and though the review only contains two pages and a 
half, it produces an effect which few of the longest articles produced : it makes 
the reader acquainted with the objects, nature, and plan of the work under 
examination. This remark applies proportionably well to shorter law pub- 
lications ; and we think it would have been very fortunate for the Editor, i: 
he had found literary coadjutors equal to his medical and legal associates. 
The twentieth c hapter is occupied by mathematics and natural philosoph; ? 
but no article of peculiar Importance arrests our attention. Morgan’ s ecli- 
tion of Priceon Annuities, is praised much more highly than it deserves. In 
expatiating upon our national finances, Mr. Morgan falls into a blunder, 
which shews him to know much less of politics than of arithmetic. He sup- 
poses expenditure to be a positive evil, instead of a mere employment of mo- 
ney, which may be either good, evil, or indifferent, according to the objects 
and result. It does not follow, that a minister who has expended two hun- 
dred millions sterling must be therefore profuse. Mr. Morgan is of a con- 


trary opinion, and thinks the very fact, that during the administration of 
Mr. Pitt, a great addition has been made to our debts, a proof that his ma- 
nagement must have been hurtful to the ape be The Annual Reviewers ex- 
press their approbation of his reasoning to this purpose, We differ from both 
asto theircriterioa. ‘Lhe money spent by, or under Mr. Pitt, must be com- 
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bined with the benefits procured, and the evils averted before any jadément, 


either favourable or untavourable, can be passed. He who should svend 
° <r i . ‘ 
great Sums In proviuing and stahoning lines of t oops alone very extensive 
confines, to prevent the approach of Ceadhs pestiience, could not justly be 
deemed a sananderer. Few causes are more productive of ertor than at- 
tempts of men expert, or even uble, in one art oF science, to app! ly the rules 
and criteria of their peculiar study to | rearts and sciences. Nir. Moroan 


1s, we believe, a very nice calculator on every subject of anthmeti . but we 
do not find him endued with that range or comprehension that is necessary 


\ 


for deciding on great pol! tical subjes ts. So, indeed, it was with a man of 


still creater ee oles and learning. Dr . Price was a most accurate calculator of 


annuities and reversions, and “ very valuabie writer on such t topics 3 but when 
he resorted to ** civil iberty,’’ he ranted and rave’, So true is the vulgar 
remark about ** gotng bevond the lust.’’ From the mtrusion of arithmetical 
and physical speculatists into moral, religious, and political science, very 
great evils long threatened this country ; therefore let Mr. Morgan confine 
fas mind to his i insurances, and calculations, and leave poutics to men more 
conversant in affairs of state. “The twenty-first chapter treats of nataral his- 
tory 5 >; on which subject the year uncer the Rev ewer's consideration pie luced 
little important. The tke Se of Dr. Shaw appears to be the prin one arti- 
cle, and is tolerably weil han fled. ‘The extracts trom Daniel’s Rural Sports 
are so entertaining, that we forgive the critic for havine, 10 that instance tel- 
lowed his usual! mo e of neglecting analysis. “Uhe review of Dr. ‘Thornton's 
new illustration of the Sexu: al System of Linnwus is severe, and as the author, 
we really believe, meant well, we wish we could add unjust. Dr. Thorne 
ton has bestowed very great industry, and we do think ail the learning and 
talents that he possessed « on this ponderous work. Wereeret that his powers 
appear by no mears adequate to his wishes ; and that there istoo much truth 
in the Annual Reviewer’s compiaint, that the Doctor has held out very great 
expectations without the means of gratifying them by research, investivation, 
and deduction, or even sup plying the void by ingenuity. ‘he criticism on 
Dr. Phorston’ s work confirms our opimon that Mr. Aikin has very able 
assistance for medical criticism. The twenty-second enya is on the sub- 
ject of general science, under that denomination our editor includes the new 
( vyclopardia by Abraham Kees, D.D. How a mere compilation can be call- 
ed a Book or Scrence wedo net comprehend. We shall, however, Say 
nothing on this sub: rect at present 5 intending very spe sed) ly to investigate the 
Cc: ection ; ; and without for mi ng our estimate of talents trom adve ‘itise ments 
seeking authority to a work from names, few of which possess authority, 
we shall examine tlie production itself, We confess we should deem British 
arts und sciences, pin lesoj shy and Lterature were at a low ebb indeed, if sxnch 
were to be regarced as suy preme directors in knowledge and erudition, W hy 
are not the editors of th: at valuable work the Encyc jopaedia Britannica more 
forward in opposing sU BST AN¢ E to shadow. 
The twenty-third chapter reviews works of experimental philosophy. The 


The twenty-fifth architecture and the fine arts; 


twenty-fourth mineralogy 
and the twenty-sixth bibl iography ; but,without me nuonlug any important 


production ‘ 
Having so fully dels ered our op: nion in the course of this review, it is un- 


necessary avain to declare it, as it would be mere repetition, We shall con- 
clude with observing, at the present volume ap pears to us worse than even 


\ wate 
me preceaine, 


Of Bical sentunents and doctrines there are of course dii- 
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ferent notions ; but scholars of al] parties and sentiments, as far as we have 
known, or heard, agree that it is a very despicable literary performance. 
Such beine the general opinion, we apprebend the editor will discontinue his 
publication, unless he be actuated by a passion which often prevails in the 
breast of parents, and most fondly attaches them to progeny that are puny 
and deformed. 


THe Montury Review, and 

I. Remarks on the Ujes of the Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Tefa- 
meni, containing many new Proofs of the Devinity of Chrif?, frem Pa; ges 
which are wrongly tranflated in the common Engljp Verfion. By Granville 
Sharp. To which is added, an Appendix, containing—1. A Table of Evidences 
of Chrif’s Divinity. By Dr. Whitby. 2. 4 Plain Argument from the 
Gofpel Hiftory for the Divinity of Chrifi, dy the former learned Editor (Dx. Bur- 
gefs, now Bithop of St. David’s.) And two othr Appendixes, added by 
the Author, Third edition, 1zmo. Pr. 188. 3s. 6d, Vernor and 
Hood. 


Il. Six Letters to Granville Sharp, E/q. refpeing his Remarks on the Uses of the 
Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Teftament. 8vo. PP. 155. 
4>. 64. Rivingtons, 


III. Six more Letters to Granville Sharp, E/q. on his Remarks. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

VERY man who is ferious in his enquiries after truth muft be equally 

anxious for the detection of error. ‘To fome of your readers, there- 
fore, that part of your work in which you review your brother Reviewers 
is particularly interefting. You do not, however, pay fufficient attention 
to the Monthly Review. It is feldom that 1 fee it; but when I do, Iam 
fure to meet with fomething that muft fhock every candid and fober mind. 
This is the-cafe with the Review of lait Auguft; to three of the articles 
of which I would call your attention. 

‘Lhe principal ove is what is called a review of ** Sharp, Wordf{werth, 
and Blunt, on the Greek Article.” ‘To the merits of this queftion you 
cannot be a ftranger, though I believe you have not reviewed the Books. 
Mr. Granviile Sharp has (not indeed difcovered, but) put ina ftrong light 
a part cular ufe of the Greek definitive Article, which, as he affumes, and 
clearly proves, uniformly obtains in the New ‘feftament; and, according 
to which, certain texts, if rightly rendered, would pronounce with the 
moft unequivocal precifion in favour of the divinity of our Saviour. Mr. 
Word{wortn has, by a very induitrious and accurate refearch into the early 
Fathers, cifcovered not only the ftrongeft evidence in favour of Mr. 
Sharp’s poiition, but, further that the paflages in queftion, and particularly 
the flrongeit of them, (Titus, c. ii. v. 13.) were always underftood by the 
antients in the fenfe which Mr. Sharp atlixes to them, nay, that this was 
the cale even with the Arians. This has called forth a champion of the 
Socinian caufe,a gentleman who affumes, with great pleafantry, the name 
of Gregory Blunt, and who, as far as I can learn from the Reviews which 
IT have feen of the book, has exhibited no {mall degree of infolence and 
vulgarity, with a levity partaking pretty largely of profanenefs. With 
the book, however, I have not fo much to do, as with the review of it by 
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the Monthly Reviewer; with the man who endeavours as far as he can to 
promote the circulation of fuch trafh. This gentleman has taken upon 
him to criticife the three books together, evidently with a view of depres 
ciating as much as he could the labours of Mr. Sharp and Mr. Wordfworth. 

You will be furprized (or perhaps you will not, though I was) to find 
our Critic in the very opening treating this queftion (that of our Lord’s 
divinity) asa fubjeét quite gone by. “ In thefe publications,” fays he, 
“‘the authors have attempted to revive a controverfy which we had flat- 
tered ourfelves had fubfided, at leaft among learned men! and,” he adds, 
“© we enter upon it with reluctance, having no detire to fignalize ourfelves 
in this wordy war.”” This is, it feems, a mere difpute “de lana caprina ;” 
but upon this I fhall obferve more fully hereafter. He then proceeds to 
treat this as quite a zew matter, and what he would by no meafs have ad- 
vifed to be brought forward. ‘* What,” fays he, triumphantly, ‘* muft 
common Chriftians think of being now referred to the ufe of articles andl 
copulatives for proofs of a fundamental doctrine ? What mutt they think 
of the perfpicuity of the New Teftament, and of all the learned men, who 
have from age to age been employed in ftudying, tanflating, and com- 
menting upon it, if new evidences of the divinity of that perfon are ilill 
to be difcovered, who is the fubject of its revelation.” ‘* Now, Sir, this 
Critic muft know that it is incontettibly proved by Mr. Wordfworth that 
this is no mew invention; that the conftruétion contended for by Mr. Sharp 
is the conitruétion recognized by all the Fathers, with hardly an exception, 
down to the days of Erafmus ; that Beza clea:'y points to that rule which 
ftands as the firitof Mr. Sharp’s: nay, that Eratinus does it, though he 
chofe, manifeftly againit his better judgment, to adopt another interpre- 
tation. As to its depending upon ‘articles and copulatives,” fince articles 
and copulatives are words, and words are the repvefentatives of ideas, I 
cannot fee how that can form an objection or create a prejudice againft 
any argument; and the Critic muft have been hard put to it who could 
refort to fuch a pitiful cavil. Where an argument can be raifed the other 
way, Arians, at leaft, are glad enough to reit their caufe upon “ an ar- 
ticle ;”? witnefs all that has been faid about the want of the article before 
9; 1n John, c. 1. v. I. 

After fome flourifhes refpeting Mr. Gregory Blunt, whom he repre- 
fents as fo much a match for thofe whom he attacks, that he ‘ makes his 
thrufts not only with dexterity, but playfulnefs,” our Reviewer comes to 
the quettion itfelf, and ftates Mr. Granville Sharp’s frft rule, which, for 
the clearer underftanding of what I have to obferve, | fhall alfo fer down 
here. It isthat “* when the copulative xa conneéts two nouns of the fame 
cafe [viz. nouns (either fubftantive, adjective, or participles) of perfonal de- 
{cription, re{pedting office, dignity, atfinity, or connection, and attributes, 
properties, or qualities, good or ill] if the article é or any of its cafes pre- 
cede the firft of the faid nouns, or participles, and is not repeated betore 
the fecond noun or participle, the latter always relates to the fame perfon 
that is expreffed or defcribed by the firft noun or participle, 1. ¢. # denotes 
a further defcription of the firft named perfon.” The confequence will 
be, that (among other paflages) i THY ewsPocvesxy THs doEns Tov patyorQou Gcow moss 
qwirgos iuwy Inco xeicov.”? Which is, in oar tranflation rendered, literally bue 
ambiguoufly, * the glorious appearing of the great God ana oar Savio. r 
Jefus Chrift,” ought, in order to give the full forge of the original itt ous 


idiom, to have been rendered «the appearance of the glory of our great 
Ff4 God 
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God and Saviour Jefus Chrift :” thus dire&ly ap 
*« great God” to our Saviour. So alfo liphei.v. 5, ‘9 tn Carica ry 

xercov xo Orov,”” fhould be rendered the kingdom of « the Chrift and God ;” 
or, the better to give the true meaning in our language, the kingdom of 
( Jefus) «the Chrift and God,” or ‘* the kang lom of Chrift even God.’ 

It is upon the latter of thefe paflage s that the Critic fixes as afk nding 
a fair {pecimen of the merits of the feveral writers whom he is reviewing, 
certainly not as that which is leafi advantageous to Mr. Blunt. Of him, 
indeed, it is faid that he “ has advanced »ere againft Mr. Sharp’s rule 
than Mr. Wordiworth has for it:’ andthat * he fhews that Mr. Word{- 
worth has been unfortunate in his quotations from the Fathers.”? What 
truth there is im the Jirft of thefe affertions [ fhall prefently examine : as 
to the latter, 1f it refers, as | prefume he does, to a folitary quotation from 
Juftin Martyr, I fhall alfo thew that in that Mr. W. is wet unfortunate. 1 
fhall, however, firit obferve, that the Reviewer difpatches Mr. W. ina very 
few words. He fays that ** Mr. S. derives much encouragement from 
him: that he is affured, in addition to a hoft of learned quotations from 
the /ater Fathers marfhalied on his fide, that, exc! ufively of the few paflages 
in which he wtthes to reform the common veri _~ there is not one exce ep- 
tion to his firft rule in the New Teflam ent. ~ . W. declares moreover 
that ‘* it is not ‘ anceps,’ not ‘ambiguum ; yar y ‘he adds that the Greek 
muft be a /range language if fuch a thing were poflible.” Now here, [ 
fhall firfl notice a glaring attempt to miflead the reader, not unc: ommor. | 
am afraid with this Reviewer. He talks of quotations from the /ater Fa- 
thers, asif Mr. W. had cited no other; whereas his quotations are from 
cil the Fathers, the eamler certainly as much as the /ater. As to the reft. 
what is put here fnecringly, happens to. be the plain fact: it is not nor 

can be diiproved by either Mr, Blunt or his Reviewer; and until it is, it 
muft be allowed to be decifive. 

We come now to the main criticiim, upon Ephef.v.5. Having ftated 
Mr. Sharp’s reafoning, and difpatched Mr. W. in the words above cited, 
the Reviewer comes to his hero, Mr. Blunt. We find this gentleman juft 

catching at a paflage in Lowth’s Grammar, where the Bifhop obferves a 
near affinity between the Englith and the Greek Article, as authorizing 
him-(Mr. Blunt) in deciding this quefiion by “ modes of -expreffion in the 
vernacular tongue.’? And this gives him ai Opportunity of being witt, 
for the entertainment ef his Englifh readers, As, however, I do not ap- 
prehend that any man who has the flighteit knowledge of both languages 
will be influenced one moment by fuch reafoning, I fhall not wafte the 
reader’s time with any obfervations upon that. As to what is faid of the 

pofed uncertainty of the Greek Article, it is, [ apprehend, equa ly 
futile. If it be fhown, as ét és fhewn, that a particular clefs of writers have 

uniformly adhered to one particul: ir conftruction of the Arucle, what 08 
ter foundation can there be for laying down a rule as refpecting them only ? 

‘We now come to the allegations of Mr. Gregory p lunt, w hen ‘“‘ armed,” 
as his encomiait fays, ** in all the panoply of Greek criticiim.” And the 
amount of this appears to be, that Mr. Gregory Biunt has difcovered that 

“© euros is NOt a proper name, but an epitier. tf That xeso; being an epi- 

thet Mr. S. renders the expreflion quite har and intolerable by making 
that word relate to the fame perfon as S-.”” We are then entertained wita 
fome very witty illuftrations of this in the Englith idiom—not a word how 
it founds in the Greek: but, fays this gentleman, ** He muft be a very 
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rude writer iudeed, more rude than any of the Galifean penmen who fhould 
fav, ‘the anointed and God’ (m« aming thereby one and the fame pe perfon) 


did io and fo.”? this is followed by much of this fort of ftuff, w hich « con- 
fifts in abfurdities of a man’s own making. He works himfelf up at lafe 
to this, that **to fay, ‘the kinedow of tie anointed even God,’ if one and 
the fame being be intended, is exactly like faying ‘in the contemplation 
of the divine even bx ing.” Now, Sir, 1f this be the cafe, let us take other 


paflages of undoubted conftruciioa, and try chis propotition of Mr. Bhunt’s 
by them. ‘ St. Paul fays, yeicos-—tuuy warya-—yeiro eae nyewo—thal we 
continue to render thefe patiage:—=* Chri{t our pailover’—*¢ hrife who is 
our life’—or muft we jay ‘* cur anointed patiover,” “ our ‘aneuaaa lite?” 


Sir, I fhould feel athamed of this levity, if the wife man had not bid 

« anfwer a tool according to his folls ¥ But let us retura to the main ar- 
gument— i hat, i wilkatk, wall this Ir. ae uut do with jo many paff iges 
where xeiros appears without adjca + kind, noun, or article? 1 
open the book and fee y-asos vrep Sts y aweiove. Was tt. an epithet that 
died for the ungodly? A tittle lower we have yess: s 


2 > 
ra 


cebsos eyepbess ex vexpav. “ Chritt 
raifed from the dead. Nay, afterwards, we are xArpovous wey Or, OU! KArpOvO AO 
Ot xeivu—* Heirs with God, and joint-heirs with Chit. Is Chritt here 
only av epithet ?—Nay, are not ** God” and ** Chrift” here nouns of ex- 
actly the fame ceicript on? Burt I wll now putt this beyond ; all dou byt : ] 
will thew this eentleman that the ** Galil ean penmen * did, ina pafiage 

where the conilruction ts unquellionably plein, couple yess; with a per- 
fonal noun quite equivalent (as to mmatical conitraétion at leaft) with 
Geos. In Acts in 36. Peter tells the jews that God had made that Jefus 
whom they crucified. Kuper xas xcicoy ** both Lord and Chrift.”” Mr. 
Blunt may now, if he pleafes, tranilate this, for the benefit of Englith So- 
cinians, © Lord and anointec 1;” but he wi ill recolleét, in that cafe, that 
the *harflinefs and intolerablenefs of the expreflion,” or whatever elfe 
he may pleate to call it, 1s his and not St. Peter’s. Ju ndoubtedly if xeisas 
can be made to relate to the {ame perion as Kogios, can be made to re- 
Jate to the fame perion as be, except with thot the! have a mortal aver- 
fion to the junction of thofe two words. 

In truth, Sir, Mr. Blunt was fo blind as not to fee that even his de- 
nying 1 geige to be a “* proper nume” was no objection to Mr. Sharp’ $ po- 
fition, but the contrary. ‘The fact is, though this ge ntieman, and his 
reviewer, could not, or would not, fee it, that Chritt is generally ufed 
asa ‘* proper name.” But, at other times, and in its original accepta» 
tion, it is a noun defcriptive of ofiice.” It 1s fo in the paflave cited by 
Mr. Sharpe, and fome others, as john 1. 41. x. 24. But nineteen times 
out of twenty it is a mere defignation of the perfou. ‘This ts not paracu- 
lar to that word. W e fay, the King, the Chancelier, the General, mutt 
commonly only meaning to point out rv individuals ; at other times we 
ufe the words with expre{s reference to the fanctions of their office or their 
ftation. 

I could add more, but I fear to betedious. I can only fay for my apo- 
logy, that I confider the mainiaining of the paflages in queftion in their 
proper conth ‘uction and import as of the utmoit confequence. ‘They are 
a death-blow to Socinianifm. ‘The Arians may endeavour, as their pre- 
deceflors did, to reconcile them with their theory, but a Socinian can 
never get over them. I have not feen the third edition of Mr, Sharp, fo 


know nothing of his preface, of which the Reviewer {peaks fo contemptu- 
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oufly ; but I think it muft appear to you, Sir, that if he did not reply te 
Mr. Biunt, it could noc be for want of ability to “invalidate the accu- 
racy of his ftatements and conclufions,” but probably becaufe he held him 
in contempt. 

Should you think proper to infert this, I fhall purfue my fubje& in an- 


other letter, and am, Sir, 


Nev. 19. Your’s =. hh. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
N reading the Review in your laft Number, p. 398, of my fimple 
trifle, (Auguitus and Mary,) I was not a little chagrined at the 
following patiage: 

“* The author ailo tries fatire, which being beyond his reach, he fub- 
flitutes abufe. Mr. William Giftord is not an object to be hurt by the at- 
tacks of fuch a puny ailailant.” 

ido not, Sir, remember, im the whole of that work any thing which 
can be con{irued into an attack upon that gentleman’s talents; but if there 
be, I do allure you, Iam clear of all intexsional offence: and it has arilen 
from an unfortunate fiupidity about me, which prevents me from expret{s- 
ing clearly, what I teel forcid/y. Upon looking over, however, the pages 
vf that tale, I found the following pailage : 

“ The Della Crufcan school, who have been fo feverely lathed by the 
MaSTERLY ren of Gifford, offered to her mind many congenial compoli- 
tions, &c.” p. 14l. 

{ do not think that any one will call that adase—if fo, alas! what torrents 
of abulfe have not been poured, from time to time, upon certain unfortu- 
nate per ons called Shak{peare, Milton, &c.! 

But in fact, I feel pleature in declaring that [hold Mr. Gifford’s talents 
in very high eltimatron, and think he has done no {mall fervice to litera- 
ture, in quieting thole melodious fwans, whale poetic dribblings fo com- 
pletely difgraced (in their popularity) the national tatte. 

Should you fo far favour me as to infert this letter, thus enabling me to 
clear mylelf from what [ confider an unju‘t imputation, I fhall tee mytelf 
as much indebted to your liberality, as I have been heretofore, to your lite- 
rature. I remain, Sir, &c. 


Wau. MUDFORD. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 
'T the conclufion of your very Pattering Review of my pamphlet upon 
the Calviniitic and Arminian controverly, you do me the honour to offer 
to my contideration a difquilitioa upon Epbef. II. 8,9, in which you ‘up- 
pote the chuie, * and that not of yourlelves, it is the gift of God,” to re- 
fer to salvation by grace through faith, rather than to faith itse/f. I readily al- 
low that this interpretation agrees perfectly well with the context, perhaps, 
indeed, better than the other; inafmuch as the drift of the apolile’s argu- 
meat is to prove, that we are faved by grace, and not by our own merits ; 
and becaule, if the claufe in queliion Je referred to faith, it muft be taken 
parenthetically " 
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parenthetically, which in fome mea:ure deftroys the harmony of the fen- 
tence, the Ana! claule, “ vot of works, leit any man thould boaft,” ev:- 
dently and necetiarily re'atng to salvar and not -to fairs. At the fame 
time I cannot but heittate to give up the othe: inte: pretation, when | con- 
fider the authorities by which it is fupported. Each of the two books of 
Homilies, prefers it. In the Jirst part of t1e sermon of salvation are the follows 
ing words :--* upon our part, true and Iiwely faith in the merits of Jefus 
Cariii, which yet is not ours, but by God's orking inus. And, therefore, 
St. Paul declareth here nothing upon the behalf of oan congerning his 
juftifcation, but only a tue aud lively faith, which. neverthelefs is the 
gilt of God, and not mans only work without God.” 

It is true the author o! tnis i mily does not directiy refer in the margin 
to the text under confideration ; but, as there is nothing upon the fubject of 
faith being the gift of Ged, in the 3d, 10th, and 8th chapters of the Epritte to 
the Romans, to which nis three lali :eferences are made, 1 thould con- 
ceive that he mui have had in his eye the pailege in the Epitile to the 
Ephe‘ians. 

The third part of the sermon for Rogation werk is, however, fufficiently ex- 
plicit. «| promiec to you to deciafe, thai all ipirtual gifts and g aces 
come {peciaily from God, Let us conticer the truth of this matter, and 
hear what is tetimie | firtt of the giit of faith, the firfti entre into a Ciriiian 
lite, without which no man can pileate God. For st. Paul conreneth it 
plainly to be God's gitt, faying, Farth is the gifiof God.” Here the autnor’s 
marginal reference is to Ephet. I, 

The fame mode of interpretation is adopted by Welchman and Whitby. 
“« Neque enim fidei nolire plus meriti iaeii quam opertbus, quum ipta 
etiam fit in nobis imperiecta, et tota quantacunqve fil, fit Dei donum, 
Ephel. II. 8.” Weichman on Art. XI. Note 2, “ For by grace are ye 
faved through faith, (in Christ.) and that (faith 15) not of (and from) youre 
felves, it is the gift of God.” Whitby’s Paraphrafe on Ephet. IL. 8. 

Being at prefent in the country, I have not had an opportunity of con- 
fulting any other commentators; if I had, I fhould very probably have 
found that fome of them fupported your interpretation, But, whether we 
are to refer the ambiguous claule to sa/varion or to faith, the doctrine that 
«© Jesus is the author and finisher of our faith,” and the doctrine that we “ are 
saved by grace through faith,” will each remain firm and indi putable; and 
moft heartily do | aiient to your concluding ob‘ervation upon the latter of 
thefe points, that I ** do not conceive how any man can be of the Church 
ef England, or can call bimfelfa Chruiian, who denies it.” 

I remain, with much relped, your obedient humble fervant, 
GEORGE STANLEY FABER, 


The following communication we received three mont's ago, but al! our 
enquiries after the pamphlet to which it refers have been frustieis. 
Should any one of our readers be in poiletlion of it, he will oblige us 
much by favouring us with a fight of it. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


T is highly proper — give a c-itique on a moft inflammatory and 
abfurd pamphlet, publifhed in America, by Paine, this [pring, and cir- 
eulated with {uch induftry in this country, that I have been aflured, by a 
Middlesex 


; 
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Middlesex patriot, that no lefs than seventy thousand of them were brought to 
London jn one month, though I firongly fufpect they were printed here. 
They have been much diiperfed among the volunteer corps, and the old 
rumour is. lately revived, that as the ts at have now arms, they will 
never lay them down till a reform ‘is brought about. This was in every 
pasa mouth at the late election. The title of the pamphlet is, “A 

etter to the People of England. It is well known that a certain young 
republican Baronet, fent 300l. to Paine, to enable the old traiterous Out-law 
to get off to America, where he now enjoys an ample income, the counte- 
nance of the democratical and atheiftica! Jefferies, and is bufily employed 
in writing a long and circumfiantial hifiory of the French Revolution, com- 
bined with Englifh affairs! A piece of plate, of very conG@derable expence, 
and very highly wrought, has been prefented to this agitator by our ever 
reftlefs, though apparently quiet, republicans, fince his retreat to Ame- 
rica. Any one may guefs who paid the piper, at leaft who was chief fub- 
{criber. losuanaine a flaming motto: “‘ Humana Iibertatis vindex.” The 
interior Cabinet of Democracy was never more a¢live than at this moment, 
and the late junction of the Republicans with the Whigs, is fuppofed, by 
both fides, a matter ftroke of policy, which will decide the fate of the 
country, Be vigilants I am forry to be so date, but my intelligence is in- 
stant ; notwithitanding the vigilance of government an immenfe number ot 
the Age of Reafon have been circulated among the Irifh Catholics. 


Aug. 28, 


POETRY. 





The following infeription, intended, by Lord Suerriztp, for a monu- 
ment of Mr. Giszon, is the compofition of Dr. Parr ; and the elegant 
lines fubjoined to it, were written by a late moft learned, and, which is 
much better, a moft pious and moft worthy Doétor, the Re@tor of a cele- 
brated grammar {chool in Scotland, and who returned them to a friend by 
whom he had been favoured with a copy of the infeription, on which they 
are a very jut critique. , 


EDUARDUS GIBBON 
Criticus, acri ingenio, et multiplici do€trina ornatus 
Idemque hiftoricorum qui fortunam 
Impertt Romani 
Vel labentis et inclinati, vel everfi et funditis deleti 
Literis mandarunt 
Omnium facile princeps 
Cuajus in moribus erat moderatio animi 
Cum liberali quadam fpecie conjuncta, 
In Sermone 
Mulia gravitate comitas fuaviter ad{perfa 
In feriptis 
Copiofum, {plendidum 
Concinnum, orbe verborum 
Et fummo artificio diftinctum 
Orationis genus 
Recondite, exquifitzque fententiz 


Et 
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Et in momentis rerum politicarum obfervandis 

Acuta et perfpicax prudentia 
Vixit annos LVI, Menf. VI. dies XXVIII 

deceflit XVII Kal. Feb. anno facro 
. MDCCLXXXIV. 
: Et in hoc maufoleo fepultus 
Ex voluntate Joannis Domini Sheffield 
qui amico benemerenti et convi€tori humaniffimo 


H. Tab. D.S.S. P.C, 
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Ad Eduardum Gibbon nuper defunétum 
He legit placido pectore Zoilus 
At paucos tetrico lumine neevulos 
Tandem perfpiciens, fic loquitur fenex 
Sermo nitet nimio cultu brevis ; aurea paflim 
Immodica rutilat pagina luxuria ; 
Sic auro radiata Sinus, radiata capillos, 
Diffimulat patrium Delia flava decus. 
Cumq@ue nove referas flagra et vexamina Se@tx 
Parte pates, timido peCtore, parte lates. 
Leniter, et tremula Medicafter vulnera dextra 
Permulces populi fanguinolente pii. 
, Si tibi grata minus redivivi dogmata Chrifti 
Sperne palam, latebras infidiafque fuge. 
Hic tibi ne profint docti praconia Parri 
- Blanda nec immodica laus cumulata manu, 
Qui mores nimium fanéios, et labe carentis 
Non hominum, nimio pingit amore deum. 
Has mihi fi dederis patiens evellere fentes 
Cetera funt violz, lilia, myrrha, Rofe. 


EPIGRAMS. 
THE SELF-REFUTED.—-WRITTEN IN 1763. 
« A Tyrant reigns,” is Wilkes’s cry * ; 
He'll {wear it—and he may fo ; 
But to himfelf he gives the lie, 
By living {till to fay fo. 


THE MODERN SAINT. 


His curfes o’er the groaning crew, 

As if thefe only were their due, 

The modern faint lets fall ; 

Nor ever ble(iés them at all. 

That's hard, fince his attention’s fuch, 
Tis faid, lie feldom leaves them much 
To bleis themfelves withal. 





* This, by changing the name, might be adapted to other times and 
circumftances, as we might fay “ Fox's cry,” or ‘* Bardett’s cry,” 8c. &e. 
ou 
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ON THE GALLANT DEFENCE OF JERSEY, AGAINST THE FRENCH, 
JANUARY 6, 1781. 
In vain, bafe Rolencourt * for conqueft thirfted ; 
Our men were Jerfey-men—but his were wortied. 


ON LORD HOwe’s VICTORY, JUNE J, 1794. 


As traitors fo lately exclaimed with a grin, 
*¢ Lord, how he goes out! and, Lord, how he comes in!” 
We now to the traitors themfelves may appeal, 
With, “ Lord, how did they ‘fiare ! a Lord, how did they feel!” 


ON LORD NELSON’S VICTORY AT THE NILE, AUGUST 1, 1798. 


France faw great Nelfon chafing o’er the waves 
Her flying heroes, and tyrannic slaves. : 
Sorely fle rued their ill-advifed departure, : 
They meant to bunt the Turk—but caught a Tartar. 


ON BONAPARTE’S THREATENED INVASION. 


What! ‘Fo conquer all England, how dares he pretend, 
This ambitious, but vain undertaker ! 

When experience has thewn that, where Britons defend, 
He’s unable to conquef one Acre. 


ON THE GREAT EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Great Chatham, who from humbled France, 
Acquired a deathlefs name, 

The Fiase of Statesmen ftood confefs’d ; 
And nations own’d the claim. 


Yet by one aét he weaker made 
this claim, infiead of ftronger ; 
He gave th’ admiring world a fon — 
And then was Fixst no longer. IncoGnitvs. 


THE PIONY AND THE LILLY OB THE VALLEY. 


When fummer gaily decked the ground 
In all the charms of May, 

I carelefs ftrolled the garden round, 
And thus began the moral lay. ° 





* « Bafe Rolencourt,” or “ the bafe Rollecourt,” for I believe the name 
was differently {pelt. This epithet was richly deferved, for he moti dasely 
expofed Governor Corbet, then bis prifoner, to the fire of his own troops. 
The Governor had two fhots through the hat, while the dase and infamous 
Frenchman was killed by a fot in the mouth. At the fame time our com- 
mander, the gallant Major Pearfon, fell, like another Epaminondas, Wolfe, 
or Abercrombie, in the arms of victory! May this little Epigram be an 
additional mogument of Frenchy treachery, and British heroiim ! 


Oh, 
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Oh Modefty, thou fweeter grace! 
Than e’er adorn’d the female mind, 
Without whofe aid the lovely face 
And beauteous form fmall ewes find. 


Ah why wilt thou no longer ftand 
The guardian fpiric of our ifle, 

And why fhould Fafhion’s changeful hand 
Our fimple native manners fpoil ? 


How can the limbs fo bold difplayed, 
The bofom all expofed to view, 
Be ever fanétioned by the maid 
Who holds to thee allegiance true ? 


As thus I fung my ears were caught 
By founds that filled me with furprize, — 

They may (although with folly fraught) 
Teach thoughtlefs maidens to be wife. 


A Piony in crimfon dreft, 

With beauties flaring as the fun, 
The lilly of the vale addreffed, 

And thus the dafhing flower begun. 


You fhrinking, filly, fhamefac’d flower, 
Who hide your beauties from the day, 
Like me enjoy the fleeting hour, 
Be loved and courted while you may. 


Indeed your formal pradifh ways 
Will admiration never win, 

I cannot bear thofe odious ftays, 
That horrid muffling to the chin. 


Off with your cap, your bofom bare, 
Difplay your fhoulder blades at leaft ; 

The eager gaze, the wond’ring ftare, 
Is to each female heart a feaft. 


As thus fhe {poke her bofom rofe, 
That more its beauties might be feea, 
The modeft lilly fhrunk more clofe, 
And higher drew her tucker green. 


In mildeft accents fhe replied, 
I blame not modes which others ufe, 
But thofe I fee fo vainly tried, 
I fee no reafon I fhould chafe. = / 


When Flora’s votaries fearch the bed, 
Their eager gaze I ftrive to fhun, 
Behind my leaves I veil my head, 
For [ would ne’er unfought be won. 
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And mark herein the difference lies, 
And you the reafon may defcry, 

The lilly’s modeft form they prize, 
But ftare at you and pafs you by. 


COMPLIMENTS OF CONDOLENCE TO MODERN AUTHORS, ON ACCOUNT 
OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


. Poor modern authors, I indeed deplore you, 
Far more than thofe that ever wrote before you! 
Your differtations, hiftories, and fongs, 

Have fallen on ‘‘ evil days and evil tongues.” 
Thefe Edinburgh Critics, whatfo'er they be, 
Pert advocates who never earn’d a fee, 

But jabber Bnglifh-Scotch, like grinning apes ;* 
Or whatfoever elfe their fwaggering fhapes : 
Conceited parfons,+ without tafe or learning, 
Raw {ichool-boys,{ who would judge without difcerning ; 
Or fach as think that wifdom fhows by rigor ; 

Or that good writing refts on ranting figure ; 

Who, puff’d with pompous aftronomic {well, 

Of waning crefcents§ ludicroufly tell. 

Poor authors! I deplore you, dead! dead! dead! 
Preff’d down by Edinburgh doit, and Caledonian lead! 


ON THE EDINBURGH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


*¢ Inftead of Quarterly Review” 

Said a poor author, black and blue, 

And pinch’d and fcratch’d by critic claws, 

Dipp’d in the ink of Draco’s laws, 

** Read Quartering ; for if you mark their flaughter, 

« Their ufual fentence is, hang! draw! and quarter!” 
Scipio. 





* Judge J——y! Index damnatur! ' 
’ + Parfons S. and A. 

t See the anatomical diffection of Moore’s Anacreon. 

§ Many fuch prodigies as waning crefcents occur in other numbers befides 
the firft of this ftrange Review, and exhibit a portentous afpeét, no doubt, 
to Scottifh literature; but their malign influence, it is hoped, fhall not 
extend to an Englifh atmofphere. 





= 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Philos is informed that Lord Chatham’s Letters were reviewed in our 
Number for September—Any commanication from him will be thankfully 
received. é, 

J. F. F. is requefted to accept our beft thanks fer the gratification which 

“we have derived from the perufal of a very excellent Sermon, printed be- 
fore the commencement of our Work. 
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Ejjai furl’ Efprit et I Influence, de la Reformation de Luther. dn Eyfay 
om the Spirit and the Influence of the Reformation of Luther. A 
Work that gained rhe Prize on that DQueftioh proposed by the Na: 

tonal Inflitute of France... By Charles Viilers. Paris, "1804. 


HE examination of this very interefing queflion, analyfing an 
‘éverit-which has given fo ftronz a colour to the moral and 
pores el, as well as to the religious principles of Europe, is’ con- 
ucted, in-general,. by M. Villers, with a very liberal and difcrimi- 
nating hand. ‘The work is divided into two parts ; the firft contains 
general obfervations on the fubje&@; the fecond developes its influence 
on the various fates of Europe, as well thofe who followed the Re- 
formation, as thofe who {till adhered to the conflitution and. foums of 
the Church of Rome. | 
Early in, the Work we meet with thefe very fenfible remarks ; 


“ Itisimpothbie te engage in.an invelligation of the effeéts of theres 
formation, without being in,Jome degree compelled to make thiprefetion, 
‘ The great event which I am confidering as a caule, is,it not, effect; 
itfelf,. the fimple refult of other, events which have, preceded it, to which, 
and not to this, which is only an intermediate circumi{tance, 1 ought to 
look upas the true origin of all that has followed?” - | 

«Sich, without doubt, is the procefs of the mind in refearches of this 
nature. When it looks forward, its point of departure feems fo be the 
fixed bafe from which all the future fteps proceed} but let it caft‘a Te- 
trofpeétive look, and the firft point only appears as ‘a neceffary confequence 
of thofe that preceded it, ahd ferves only a8 a pallage to arrive'at thal that 
follow, To the eye of the mind, every afcending caule becomes a imple 
effect, in defcending, every effe& in -its turn becomes.a caule. “The pro- 
pentily we have to attribute every thing that follows an event fo thit event 
itfelf, as if it were its caufe, is the conductory clue that enables us to ar- 
range the facts of hiftorys-itis the law of cohefion, ly whieh lic prelent 
attaches itfelf to the paft. To afcend thes from effec! to canic, to a fir 
caule fubfittory by itfelf, and not the effect of any preceding caufe, is a 
neceflary Object of our underitanding, which feeks jome permanewhprinciy 

le on which it may found its fpeculations. It ig ou this flippery path that 
meétaphyfics lofe themfelves. ih Bog 3 aa 
oe try Hae the hiftorian then th thie’ pale before'us, $6 atlobd to 
what'préceded the great event’ he is examining, to deierimiie by the fin- 
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fluence of what caufes this event has been itfelf brought about, and to 
what degree thofe fame caules have influenced the feries of fubfequent 
events, Itis proper alfo for him to confider what would have happened 
from the flow and progretiive march of human nature, fometimes called the 
natural courfe of things, if this great event, this ftriking circumfiance, 
which .s the immediate object of inquiry, had not happened. In fine, he 
fhould afcertain what effect the individual and proper characier of the event 
itfelf, as well as of the age and the nation where it took place, and of 
the principal a@tors in it, had on the particular modifications of its con- 
fequences,” 


The following obfervation of the author, gives a concife hiftory of 
the French Revolution. ‘* It has been an opinion generally efta- 
blifhed among thofe who reflected on the fate of nations, and this 
nion has almoft always been confirmed by fact, that a govern- 
ment, democratic in its principle, transforms itlelf gradually fooner 
or later into oligarchy and monarchy, and finifhes by degenerating 
into defpotifm.” 

The following obfervation on the Englifh conftitution, is, confi- 
dering whence it comes, curious and interefting. ‘* The conftitu- 
tion of England has been much admired. I am not inclined to 
argue on its value, but what renders this ftrange [ dizarre] conftitu- 
tion fo good, is the patriotifm, the pride, the independence of the 
peafant, the citizen, and the gentleman; caufe the fentiments of 
flaves to enter into all thofe hearts which beat with liberty ; and you 
would fee of what ufe this fine palladium of the conftitution would 
be.” There certainly ‘ needs no ghoft to tell us,’ that no conftitu- 
tion can make men free who wifh to be flaves; but, furely, the 
general patriotifm, pride, and independence of a people, muft owe 
much to that conttitution, of which they afterwards become the pre- 
fervers and defenders. 

The author makes the following obfervation on the different effects 
of the fpirit of reigious controverfy introduced by the Reformation, 
and the fubmifl'on to the dogmas of authority enforced by the Church 
of Rome. 

“ We may remark (he fays) that thofe religious difputes which only re- 
late to different opimions in theology and matters of faith,- have contributed 
to keep alive in Protefiant countries that lively {pirit of religion, and that 
attachment to Chriftianity, which is found fo much more firongly marked 
there, than in Roman Catholic countries. It is better after all to difpute 
about religion, than to fit down quietly without any; ut is better to dif- 
pute about the mode of worthipping God, than not to believe in hirn at 
all, and to repofe mn indifference and lukewarmpels on every thing that 
concerns our relation with the Deity.” 


This reafoning feems plaufible, but how long will religious con- 
troverty, if eels aap confine itfelf to ceremonies only, without 
entering on effentials; ic was the opinion of an ancient philofo- 


pher, that even athei{m was preferable to enthufiafm, in as much 
as it Was better not to believe in a God, than to form injurious 
notions 
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notions of his attributes and moral government of the univerfe.— 
The aflertion has a boldnefs that almoft borders on the prophane ; 
but when we view what enormities mankind have committed through 
erroneous principles of religion, we mult deprecate the idea of truft- 
ing to human reafon alone, unaided and unreftrained by authority 
derived from the precepts of the revelation of the laws of the Deity 
to mankind. Much evil has, beyond doubt, arifen from the falie 
interpretation of Scripture, by a felfifh priefthood, while the Scrip- 
tures were locked up in a dead language; but much evil has alfo 
arifen from the abfurd, the immoral, and the blafphemous notions 
which have been difleminated by the indifcreet and the enthufiaftic 
commentaries of the ignorant, of the foolifh ; and we may add, the 
frantic. 

We give M. Villers credit for the following paflage, though we 
are furprifed to fee it in a book printed by authority, at Paris, in 
the year 1804, Speaking of the fpirit of perfecution that followed 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes in France, he adds, ** This laft 
explofion of papal intolerance had at laft ceafed. The unfortunate 
fouis XVI. whom a great deal of zeal for the Catholic religion had 
not rendered inhuman, was labouring to heal every wound, when 
that ftorm arofe, of which he became the moft illuftrious vidtim.” 

In the fellowing remark we do not think the author quite confiftent 
with himfelf. After confidering what great effects the Reformation 
has already produced on the moral and political ftate of the world, he 
fgys, ** Thus two Saxon monks will have changed the face of the 
globe, the Dominican Tetzel came impudently to preach: indul- 
gences at the gates of Wittemburg; the free and vehement Luther 
was indignant at it, he ftood up to oppofe the indulgences, and all 
Europe was difturbed, a ferment enfued, and violence fi Jlowed ; a 
new order of things was the refult, and powerful republics were 
formed. Their principles ftill more powerful than their arms, in- 
troduced themfelves among all nations, whence great revolutions have 
arifen from it,’and thofe which muft yet arife from it, are without 
doubt incalculable.” Here the author imputes the reformation, with 
all its confequences, to two Saxon monks; though he has told us 
before, that it was only the effect of other pre-diflpofing caufes, 


Gedichte, Se.—Poems, by W.N. Frendentheil. Hanover. 1803. 
Pp. 246. Helwingich. 


T has been fometimes imagined by perfons who have traced the 
hiitory, and ftudied the monuments, of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, with a {pirit of philofophical reflection ; that the firft rude ages 
of PozTry, have been, and mult ever, by a natural neceflity, be, 
thofe, in which, as the moft originally expreflive of the moft pi&u- 
ref{que, appearances of exterior nature, and the moft wildly and. va- 
iigufly impaffioned fentiments of the human heart, the produc- 
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tions in this art, tranfcend jn eilential excellence, whatever has been, 
or can be, tupplied by the preater taftc and labour with which it may 
be, in its fublequent progrets, cultivated, i 

Yet we know not whether the experience of the prefent time 
muft not be owned to contradict that plaufible opinion. None but 
the mere poets of the clofet are now content to write from books, and 
from tame or fantaftic imitation merely, None but Agethadifss, (if we 
may pre{ume to borrow an allufon trom ablurdities which difgrace 
religion ;) AMethodi/is in poctical feeling, inflamed, or pretending to 
be inflamed, by acrazy, unnatural ardour of fentiment in thefe mat- 
ters, can endure fuch poetry as, after being put entirely our. of 
fathion by the inimitable wit snd humour of the Baviap and Ma- 
VIAD, has been, to our altunifhment, impudently revived in the 
trite cotamon-place, the alliterative rant, and the rumbling bardy- 
gurdy verification of tcmething that, to the faame ot the ave, has 
been praifed,—chiefly, perhaps, for the DemocraticaL Ravinus 
which it contains, under the title of the PLEAsuRES ¢f Hore. Bur, 
the extenfion of the range of kKnow!:dge, has brought us into ac- 
quaintance with many novelties of external nature, to which mankind, 
in the infancy of civility and refinement, are unavoidably (iranvers ; 
but which, having power to agitate our paflions and imazination, are, 
therefore, fit fubjects and engines of poetical genius. New madifica- 
tions of human charaéer, even fuch as have never before been obierved, 
far lefs recorded, are every day prefenting themfelves to the mutual 
ndtice of, mankind, in their intercourfe with one another: And 
thefe add. fo.many new fubjects to the range of poetical exertion, 
invits mot interefting, provinces, How much lefs varied the cha- 
sacters ot Afemer, than thofe of Shake/peare ? The improvements and 
refinements in the Arts, do not fo much remove us from nature, as 
bring us nearer to the proper truth and beauty of its defizns: And, 
the nearer we arrive toward thefe in our artificial produ€tions; fo 
much the miore are thefe fitted to tauch the mind, in the poetical de- 
{criptions of them. The poets of the rude ages, are never, as to 
local circumftances, widely converfant with the appearances of na- 


ture, as they vary, over the face of the globe, or with the tiibes of 


mankind, in the numberlefs diverfities in which they eailt in the 
different regions of the habitable earth : And thus muft they, of ne- 
ceflity, be tlrangers to a multitude of objeéts the moft fuitable for 
poetical imitation, whith the more enlarged geographical and hiltori- 
cal knowledge of later and mote civilized times, of neceflity, opens 
to the poet’s ufe. “Thefe-are reafons which, even if no Ge/d/mith, 
no Gifférd, no Burns, no Burger, no-Klopfieck had, in moderi times, 
arifen, fhould have led us to believe, that the hope of new poetical 
Originality, worthy of the firft fimpie force and fublimity of the art, 
was not, even in’ thefe days of refiriemént and luxury, to be fefien- 
ed. But retearch and reafoning are, here, almoft ‘unhecefon.— 
He that compares the poetry which Europe and Alia have, w ithin 
thefe laft fifty yéars fupplied, with. that°which even Greece and 
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Rome produced in the ages of Homer and of Exnins, will feel, with- 
out md z into any fubtlety of difquifition, that the yvenius and the 
{kill of pe etry have been exalted with the general progrefs of refine- 
men and {cience. Indeed, if one were particularly to diftinguith 
Aner) .e in the hiftory of mankind, by a title taken from that in 
which it chiefly excels ; the prefent might, perhaps, be marked above 
all thre galt, as ** the AGE of Ports.” 

The poems of Mr. Fi SEUDENTHEIL afford remarkable evidence, 
that true poetical _ ‘nius {till continues to arife in Germany, and is 
at no lofs for fubjeds on whi ich to exercife itfelf, without the imita- 
tion or repe tition of exceilence al: eady trite. There is a pleafing 
amenity in the fpirit and temper which predominate throughout bis 
verfes. ‘The verfafication is fweet, and light, and admirably varied, 
in the flow of its melody. The language is not only claffically 
pure, as to its freedom from foleci fms and forei ign idioms; but is 
iruly that {election of phrafeology which is appropriated, in the 
Germar. laiiguage, to the picturefqu 1e ind ident expreflion of poetry. 
The Critics of Goettingen have already honoured this volume with 
high and liberal praife. We fheuld not need to praife it, if we could 
conveniently prefent fome of its beauties in a fuitable tranflation to 
our readers, who cannot enjoy them in the language in which they 
have originally appeared. 


Fiftcire compare des Syftémes de Pbile fophie, relativement aux Prin- 
étpes des ‘Corin naiffances humaines.—A comparative Hiflory of the Syf- 
tems of. Philofaphy, relative to the Princip! ¢s ef Human Knnwlede 1e, 
By J. M. Degera 2ndo. Paris. 1804. Three Vols. 8vo. 


HIST. RY of the various fy{tems of thofe perfons who call 
themfelves philofophers, may, in other words, be called a 
hittory of the waking dreams of the human mind. In the work be- 
fore us, the author puriues his inquiry through «!] the mazes of con» 
jecture and inveftigation, of reafon and imnayinanion, of truth and 
error, from Thales to Kant; and with much Jaborious refearch 
he has calle€ted all the various dogmata of the different {chools of 
phi lofophy, has compared them ‘togetiicr, and given his own opi- 
nions of each; in which opinions we find 1 nany things to praife, and 
fome things to cenfure. 

After tracing the progre{s ot philo fophy, and . the opinions of 
philofophers, when we look back on this vatt picture of human 
tcience, how few names do we find that have, without prejudice, 
and withousenthufiafm, been accurate inquirers concerning, general 
nature and human sais &t; and have added to the real ftores of hu- 
man fcience ; how few that we can cbals with Socrates, Ariftotle,Ga- 
lileo, Bacon; and Newton, 

M. Deveerando has divided his work, or, as he fayss the work 
divides ittelf into two parts.. The firft is a plai no biftocical, account 
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of the fyftems farmed by the imagination of philofophers, relative to 

the principles of human knowledge, with an indication of the con- 
nection that unites each of thefe fyitems with the opinions which are 

derived from them. The fecond is a critical analyfis of the fame 

fyftems, where their motives are oppofed to each other, and their dif- 
erent effects compared. 

It immediately ftruckrus, that the objets of this divifion were not 
fufficiently diftin@; and that in giving an account of the connec- 
tion between the fyftem itfelf, and the opinion derived from it, and 
of the oppofition of one fyftem to another, it would in both cafes be 
neceflary to analyfe the fyftems, and go over the fame ground again ; 
and on perufing the ond our Conjectures were confirmed, and we 
often found the author faying again in the fecond part, what he had 
before faid in the fift. 

The auihor begins by claffing the philofophers according to 
what he calls five philofophic epochs ; the firft, beginning fix hun- 
dred years befere the Chriftian wra, the age of Solon, Thales, and 
Pythagoras, and ending with the death of Anaxagoras, comprehend- 
ing about two centuries. The fecond commences with Socrates, 
and lafts four centuries. The third, to ufe the author’s own words, 
* begins about the time that Rome became the miftrefs of the world, 
and the flave of the Cafars, which faw the birth of Chriftianity, 
and the lofs of Grecian glory and independence. ‘The rapid pro- 
grefs of the Arabians under the Caliphs, the eftablifhments for learn- 
ing under Charlemagne’ and Alfred, and the foundation of a new 
empire in the Weft, mark the fourth period. but, (continues M. 
Degerando) what a number of remarkable events accumulate round 
the fifth epoch! The invention of printing ; the difcovery of America; 
and the way to India; the reign of Charles V.; the reformation of 
Luther and Calvin; the downfall of the ancient edifice reared by 
the {cholaftic philofophy ; the great difcoveries in Natural Hiftory 
and Aftronomy. A fudden revolution took piece in men’s ideas, for 
a moment, people walked as chance direéted, it was the reftlefs agi- 
tation of a fudden waking from fleep; but Bacon appeared; fixed 
the progrefs of reafon, and the deftiny of fcience, and led as his tol- 
lowers the greateft genjufes which had illuminated modern times.’ 

Mr. D. then proceeds to give the diftin€live and eflential cha- 
raGter of each of thefe periods. During the firft of thefe five pe- 
riods, he’ fays, the principles of human fcience were fought in the 
nature of things, and in their primitive elements ; this could only be 

attained by hypothefes, and accordingly hypothefes were predomi- 
want. During the fecond of thefe periods, thefe principles were 
fought in the nature of fcience itfelf, the human underflynding then 
reficCted on itfelf, and meditation prefided over the formation of 
theorits. During the third period, the fource of all knowledge was 
touzht in in{piration and extafy, derived from contemplative enthu- 
fiafin ; the fyttems' were marked by all its charaéters.. During the 
fourth period, men thought to find this fource in axioms, in generat 
notions, 
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notions, and eftablifhed forms, which exprefled their connexion with 
each other ; a fubtle logic, and abitraé&t combinations were the in- 
evitable refult of fuch a procefs. At length, in the fifth period, hu- 
man knowledge was afligned to principles derived both from. obfer- 
vation and reflexion, men applied to the fludy of the faculties of the 
human mind, and the procefs of experience and philofophy became 
the art of method. 

This is, what may be termed, the fkeleton of the firft part, which 
is analyfed, and illuftrated through upwards of 800 o¢tavo pages. — 
The object of the fecond part, the author tells us, is to dijcover how 
a comparilon of the different fyftems of philofophy may ferve as a 
foundation for a good theory of the generation of knowledge.— 
Having confidered (he fays) in the firft part, all the theories as fo 
many facts for the obferving philofopher, we fhall proceed to coati- 
der thefe facts as elements of anew theory. Thefe all refolve them- 
{elves into three grand queftions, which feem to comprehend all 
Others. ‘The cerfainty ot human knowledge, its origin, its reality. 
To thefe three quettions correfpond alfo the three moit remarkable 
contraits produced by the oppotition of fects, and to each of thete 
queltions two aniwers, diametrically oppotite to each, immediately 
prefent themfelves, equally abfolute, and equally contradictory, viz. 
{cepticifm and dogmatiim. If we atk, is any human knowledge cer- 
tain f Scepticifm antwers, nothing is certain. Dogenatifm, that every 
thing which produces conviétion is certain, ft we atk what ave the fife 
elements of our knowledge , the ove anlwers, they are only in the fift 
impreffians an the fenfes; the other, that they are only in the deduc- 
tions of our reaion. If we afk in what confilts the reality of our 
knowledge, the one will try to confine it tothe fimple external ob- 
jects that act on our organs, whence that fyftem is derived, which is 
called materialfn; the other would confine it to the fole internal 
operations, whence the various forts of sdealifm are derived, The 
author traces the effects of thefe oppolite opinions om the different 
fyitems of philofophy, tracing them again from Thales to Kant; and 
concludes by fhewing the advantages ot experimental philofophy, in 
reconciling thefe contradictions. ** [t is this mode of philofophiling, 
(he fays) that places philolophy beyond the reach of detractors, .t 
affociates its caufe with the caufe of human reafon, it throws far from 
itfely thofe accufations which may be directed againft the inconve- 
nience of fome trafticnt fyltems *, it oppefes to the injuftice of pre 
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* It is dificult to conceive how it cou'd enter into the mind of fome 
men, to place the influence of the philolophy of Locke and Bacon among 
the éaufes whiclf have produced the political commotivis, of which the 
end of the laicenery } has been the theatre. Mven fuppoting that human 


+: There is a ficange confuiion of time and face in this _ theatrical 
metepuor, Ruvigwsr. 
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iced men, othe ftriking teftimony of facts, the concurrence of mer 
of the mofteminent genius, the authority of ages, and the general 
fentiment of ‘mankind; and it-even finds the fecret to difcover truth 
by former errors, and thus make its enemics themfelves’ become its 
tributaries.” 

"Wevhave now given a general, though fucciné outline of this 
work, it remains to make fome obfervation on pafiages that we 
ticularly ftruck usin gems through thebook. - 

Speaking of true philofophy, M. Degerando very juftly obferves, 
that, ‘* on recurring to itsown annals, it ‘will fee with a jut pride 
the men mo diftinguithed for depth. of thought,’ in every country, 
and in every age, have in a*manner unanimoufly declared in fa 
your of thofe truths which are ufeful. to fociety, and’ confoling to 
the heart of man; amidft the contradiGions that divide fects,» 2 
happy concord is. almoft .abways preferved with regard to'the ‘fun- 
damental ideas which do honour to our nature, which afcertain our 
duties‘and adornveur life. It is on the territoryof fpeculation that 
wei difpute ; men differ in dehnNions, im proofs, in abftra@ notions, 
and in fy(tems ; but practical knowledge, fuch as the Jaws of rea- 
fon, and the principles of morality, is firft fixedj»and obtains a 
more general fuffrage, maintains itfelf with more -conftancy, and 
receives in fome meafure. a new fanétion from the diverfity of opi- 
nions that fhew themf{elves on other points.’ 

Tais istheauthor’s opinion of found philofophyy afterwards he 
fays “Let ussnow defcribe that dangerous art which forms the fpi- 
rit of fects ; perhaps it may be. neceflary to-unveil it for the ' purpofe 
of weakening the danger ittelf. Firft lay it down asa pofition, that 
every thing in philofophy is to be begun afreth, and people will 
ealily believe you. These are crowds of people who are tired of 

old notions, and. who are anxious for revolutions; 2s well in the 
order of fcience, as in the order of covernment; perfuade them 
once of the neceflity of .an entire renovation, and they will readily 
take you for their guide, as there are fo few minds who are con- 
fcious ether of the genius or the courage, to undertake fo difficult a 
talk, Give then only new names to things, and to the ereateft 
number ihe renovation sail) fenmy completed. Atic& a preat. fingu- 





paifions have not always mofe influence on great political révolutions than 
fyems, or that fyftems of philofophy were ¢ capable of giving fuch a move- 
ment to the multitude... It is yet clear, at-leaft, that-nophiiofophy eould 
be more innocent of thefe evils, or even more proper to prevent them, 
than that which pro oles experience as a guide to the human mind; it is 
not the philofophy that would authorife a fudden.trial of abfiract theories on 
a great people. Empiricifm oppofes all reform, and fpeculative fyfiems 
provoke them impradently.- “Phe phi lofophy of expefience alone, in pres 
pofing reforms, accommodates them to the times, the manners, to the lel- 
fons of pait times, and the cireumfiance of the prefent. Avruer’ s Note. 
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larity in all your forms, atid ‘a‘ decided tone in all your aflertions:— 
Find the means to perfuade your adepts, that they are elevated above 
the-reft-of ‘mankind ; the more’ you flatter their vanity, the more 
you will command their credulity... Ufe all your influence to infu- 
late them from every thing that does not belong to the feét. -Have 
anientire code of laws already prepared, which are peculiar to your- 
feif, » Phe generality of minds are obliged to thofe who. will deign 
to command them. Have fome paradoxes in referve for: thofe of 2 
brilliant fency, and fome myfteries for the enthufiatts. This is not 
amartiwhich will agree with a juft and a peaceful mind; but: on 
confidering the hiftory. of fects, and their end, we fhall. find how 
frivolous that:popularity is which. is founded on illufien,’ 

») Pewards the cloie of the work, the author enters at large into an 
examination of the fyftem of Kant... So'much has been already faid 
on the fubjeét, and we have entered fo largely on it, as weil elfewhere 
as'in.our Jaft Anpendix *, that we fhall only fay here, that Mr. D: 
after giving al} due credit to the character, the fcience, and the ge- 
nius of the Profcflor of Koeningfberg, fhews that, however, his fyf- 
tem may appear to correct or refute the errors of former fyftems, it 
in reafityfalls.into all of them itfelf. 

To give:a general character of the work, it poflefles various 
valuable materials, colle¢éted with great induilry; but the detail. is 
tedious to a degree, that wearies the reader, and the repetitions of the 
fame facts, and the fame obfervations, are innumerable. . If the 
work were compreiied to about half its bulk, and a greater attention 
paid to; the ducidus oruo, it would be a very valuable as well as a very 


entertaining work. 


Voyage dans les Quatre Principaux Iftes des Mers d@’ Afrique, Se. 


Voyase to the four principal Iflands of the African Seas, performed by Ore . 


der of Government, during the Years 1801 and 1802; «with the Hif- 
tory of the Pafjage of Captain Baudin, from Port Louis ta the [fland of 
Mauritius.’ By. J? B.G. M. Bory de St. Vincent, Officer of 
VP Evat Majdr, and Chief Naturalift in the Corvet Le Nataralifte, 
in the Expedition of Difcovery, commanded by Captain Baudin. 


HESE four principal iflands appear to he (for they are never fpe- 

iL... cified in, the, courte of the work) ‘Lenerifie, the ifle de France, 
the ifle de Bourbon, and St. Helena, A great part of the work. 1s ta- 
ken up with botanical refearches, to which are added, fome curious 
obtervations on otherparts of natural hittory, with tome few political 
and: ftatiftical remarks, and interf{perfed-occafionally with fome anece 
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* See Anti-Jacobia Review,. Vol, XVIII. p- 483. 
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dotes a la Fraugaife, for the author feems to think France the firft of 
all countries, and. bimielf the firft.of all Frenchmen, and which opini- 
on he is.by no means difident in bringing forward, notwithitanding, 
he fays, after Montaigne, in his Preface, that “the pronoun J is de- 
teftable, it wounds the reader.” : 

We have a very early fpecimen how much M. St. Vincent regard- 
ed the apothegm of Montaigne (who by the way did not much regard 
it himfelf), in the account he gives of the effect on himlelf, of his 
paflage from Havre to Teneriffe, which certainly can be interefting to 
no one but himfelf. Of this the following extra& will be fufficient. 


«« My departure did not give me any very lively pain, neither did my are 
rival give me any very great pleafure ; thoie who know me will be (urpri+ 
fed at this, as 1 am nothing Jefs than nsensidle (apathique), perhaps, the tea, 
which had no efiect on my coniiitution, had inflaenced my morah habits, 

«< We eat all the way to Teneriffeof the bread we took in at Havre, and 
which kept very well. The commander had allo pre‘erved fome milk, 
which being heated every morning, was not {poiled ull the day of our ar- 
rival,” 


The account M. St. Vincent gives of the manners of the better fert 
of the inhabitants of Laguna, will juftity what we have faid of «his 
national partiality. 


“The merchants, and thofe who follow any branch of commerce form 
the polite part of the inhabitants of the town. In general the inhabitants 
of eafy behaviout have adopted much of Englifh manners, the men, never- 
theleis, drels @ da /rangaise, becaufe they have difcovered that talie is infe- 
parable from our nation ; and they have rendered us a juftice that’Mr. Cook 
has pot rendered us. That navigator never neglects an opportunity to cri- 
ticife us. We read in his third voyage, that she inhabitants of St. Croix are 
decent enough, exceat in their mode of dressing, which is that of the French. Af an 
other than Mr. Cook bad wiiticn this fentence, it would have been thought 
at leait out of place, but the time is not come, and the Britiih navigator yet 
pales for infallible ; certainly, if it is ridiculous to follow the fathions of 
Paris, that ridicule attaches more to Loudon than to all the reit of the uni- 
verle.” 


Fully agrecing with the laft fentencs, we cannot forbear fmiling at 
the frivolity of a writer, who could make fuch an obfervation on fuch 
a character as Cook, 

The following defcription of a phenomenon in the Ifle de la Réu- 
nion is Curious: 


“ We hereenjoyed a beautiful fpe@acle, referved for thofe who travel’in 
mountainons countries. The vait {pace which feparates the two plains \was 
filled by degrees with clouds of a ftriking whitene!s. “Thefe clouds came’ 
either in fogs from the lower part of the valley, or in large fleeces like thole 
bales of cotton, as they are called, which fall gently in cafcades from the 
fummit of Gros Morne; thefe blended themielves fo with the horizon that 
the point on which we ftood, and the plain of Fougeres, oppofite us, ap- 
peared like two ifands placed onan ocean of fnow, The fun behind us 
breaking through the vapours that had eclipfed it during a part of the day, 
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was reflected in the clouds that hung over the river, and produced there 
large concentric circles, not very accurately defined, and painted with all 
the colours of the rainbow, though the orange was rather predominant. Our 
fhadows magnified, were delineated perfectly on the vapours, and feemed 
farrounded with a glory.” 


The hypothefis of M. Laplace concerning the ftones called atmof- 
pheric, which are found in all countries, is fo new and fo extraordi+ 
nary, that we cite it forthe amufement of our readers. 


«« Many very plaufible reafons in appearance, have without doubt deter. 
mined him to feek, in our fatellite, the crater which has threatened us 
with the rain of the Gaboanites: that planet yet more veleanized than this 
which we inhabit, prelents * ignivomous mountains higher than the moft 
elevated {ummits of the earth. Its mafs being neverthelefs much lets, thefe 
volcanos proportionably greater, muft be endowed with a greater force, by 
which means they are enabled to throw ftones beyond the {phere of the 
moon’s attraction. Let us fuppofe then, a force of im ull in a lunary vol- 
cano, in proportion to the difference of its mals with that of Vefavius, and 
we fhall conceive that it is cafy for it to throw burning rocks as far as us.” 


M. St. Vincent then adds, that thefe reafons appear fo ftrongz, that 
he fhall not conteft them, but fubmit the ideas he had formerly enter- 
tained on the fubje& to the opinion of the learned M. de Laplace. 

We hall conclude our extracts and our criticifm with an infance 
of French bravado, in a converfation between the author and a Britith 
Naval Officer, which took place in the ifland of St. Helena. 


** Commodore Elphinitone enjoyed a certain degree of reputation in the 
Fnglith navy, and it feems he had ferved with diftin@ion in India. He 
had cruifed often before the Ue de France. He had a high opinion of the 
talentsof General Magallon, who commanded there, and he told me, that 
had not the peace taken place, his government had formed the project of 
aftacking the ifland; he added allio, that the execution of it would have 
been entrufted to him. As he talked to me of all the formidable means 
that would have been employed, I {aid to him with politenefs, that if the 
attack had taken place, I thould have been glad that it should have been 
condu@ed by him, becaule his kind behaviour to the prifoners that he had 
frequently taken had gained him the regard of many people. The Com- 
modore taking thefe words in quite a different fenle trom what L meanty’ 
thanked me much, and after frequently faying, you are too polite; he added, 
am truth, after the capture of the island, I should have done all in my power that every 

rson should be well treated. 1 flopped him thort, * Monfieur le Commodore 
(faid I to him), you have mifundertiood me, J was only defirous that you 
fhould attack us rather than another, becaule the Governor might have an 
opportunity when you were taken prifoner to return you all the kindneis 
which you have ihewn to the feamen that you have occationally taken.” 


mmeee 





* Ipnivomes. We apologize to our readers for the new coinage of words, 
but it is impoflible to tranflate a modern French book wilhout it.——Reviewer. 
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Table Chronologique de L’ Hiftoire, Univerfelle, ec. 


A Chronological Table of Univerfal Hiftory, from the Beginning ¢ fi the 
Year 1700, to the General Peace in 4802. ‘By M. L’Abbé Mann. 
Drefden and Paris, 1804. Treuttel and Wiirtz. 


HIS iS, as the title page impo ts, merely a chronological table 

of remarkable events, with an obituary of diftinguithed charac- 

ters at the end of every year. The following is the account the author 
himfelf gives of his work, 


« We have many Univer {al Hiflarie *$ that are oontinied into the eighteenth 
century, but we have none that entirely comprehends it; to ferve for the 
commencement of a general hiltory of that century, the author has employed 
himfelf in the compolition of this Chronological Table. He €an venture 
to allert, that his principal end in giving it to the public, has been to in- 
dace fome perfon, with better means information than himfelf, to give 
one more exact and on a larger {cale,” 


As it is impoffible either to abridge or analyze a work of this kind, 
we fhould content ourfelyes with only announcing it-to our readers, 
were it not for fome fpirited and impartial remarks on Francein gence 
ral, and efpecially on the revolution, which we are furprifed to fee in 
wanke publifhed at Paris, and with the bookfellers namés. prefixed. 
We produce the following extracts as examples. 


1759, Nov. 20. Complete naval vidlory of the Englifh ‘under Admiral 
Hawke, over the French under Admiral Conflans, wre Belleifle: the 
French Pleat was taken or deftroyed, Tomb of the French Marine,” 

1789. By the preponderance which Necker had: given to the fiers etat, 
in the competition of the Atembly this order prevailed, over. the dignified 
Glergy and the Nobleile, and forged them to vote individually, and not by 
order, as had been the ancient cufiom of the States-General.” 
© The tirtt ule the factions made of this victory, was te induce the Af- 
fembly to deciaré itlelf national and coniiitutional againit the tenor of the 
powers delegated by i rts legal contiituents.” 

« June 27. The factious carried: their point complete! ‘ly in uniting, and 
confounds together the three orders of the States at the fame time, for the 
parpole of irritating the people, they occationed.a terrible famine tartake 
place in Paris. From this moment the Democraew carricd everv thing bes 
fore nt, and produced the mok hormble anarelhy, by « changipg'a pe ople: tube 
miflive and attached to their Kings,: into hordes of robbers, of -eannibals, 
and of regicides.”” , 

£6, 1793, Keb. le The Frencl N Conve: Lian decrees Wear agatas f the King, of 
England, and the Stadtholder of Holland, and:\/rom., shati¢:me they bottilities 
with Kngland commenced.” do} 

« 1799." Buonaparte (‘or fo our author always [pells the name, , and al- 
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ways gives it without anv addition) marches. with part of his army from 
Keypt to 5) ria, and veges St. Jolin of Acie, from the 7th of March, and 
alter making a namber of affaults, which are rendered quite ineffectual by 
Sir Sidney omuth aid the Enghih, on the 27d of May, he retires to re- 
gain Egypt.” 


: 


Corre/pondance originale et incdite de F. fF. Ravffiau, avec Madame La- 

dour de Franqueville, et Al de Peyrou, a Paris, Chez Gicuet et Mi- 

chaud, Imprimeurs Libsaires; eta Nevehatel. Chez. L. Fauthe- 
Borel, Libraire. Ano, Xi. 2 Tom. Pp. 755. 1803. 


The Correj/pondence of J. f. Roujjiau, Se. 


T ‘HE correfpondence of J. J. Roufleau, is an excellent title page 

for the b wok ieller, but Hine many other attractive ttle PAges, 
becomes, in the end, a miferabic difappointment to the reader. “he 
Editors inform us that thefe ieccers will let us into the chara@er of 
Roufleau (which it would appear they conceived not to be hitherto 
fufficiently known,) ift. becaule they were not written for publica- 
tion, and 2dly, becaufe they are a fort of whole, not ifolated létrers, 
but a correfpondence of feveral years dufation. Now, as to theis 
firft reafon for publication, we beg leave to day that the Editors have 
aflerted the thing which is not; lor, with relpeét to the Jady$ at leaf, 
it appears by tie laft will of Mr. Peyrou, to whom Rouvfleau en- 
irufted <his- inedited MSS. that the bequeathed to him the Corre- 
{pondence between her and Roufleau, for the purpofe df publication, 
And, as to Roufleau’s fhare in the Correipondence, if copies of his 
letters did not remain in Peyrou’s hands, (to the contrary of which 
there is no evidence) yet with the exception of thefe which he wrote 
in il-humour, when the imprethon of the moment led him to drep 
the Correfpondence, every one of them bears internal marks of care 
and attention, to the manner as well as the matter. We perhaps, con- 
cede even too much when we except his peevilh, and moft character- 
iftic letters. 

But, granting all that the Editors would wifh the public to helicvg, 
we'maintain that the work betore us, however it may confirm the 
judgment of .the world as to the character of Roufleau, does not add 
a fingle trait to what was before notorious 

As to their fecond reafon for publication, we cannot dilcover why 
a fuite of letters, alt on the fame fubje&t, thould bring us to be more 
acquainted with this very fingular man, than one well-marked chras 
ra¢teriftic letter, however ifolated. Neither can we perceive ‘how the 
feahble public are to receive inftru€tion, or even amufement from a 


menetenous correfpondence, with no variety to entertain, with no 
events to.intereft. Begun on the fide of the female from vanity 
and Imprudence, and continued with the fame imprudence, and wich 
a Warmth and’ perfevérance, in which ate expended ‘all’ the | ores of 
(what is called) /entiment ; but which really is an incfuble and icone: 
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ome mixture of platonifm and fenfuality. Begun on the fide of 
ouffeau from equal vanity, marked by the fame /enti-fen/ua! non- 
fenfe, and plentifully dafhed with diftruft, caprice, and morofe mifan- 
thropic brutality. 

A thort analyfis,of the work will confirm what we have advanced, 
Madame de Franqueviile had been compelled by her father to marty 
aman fhe difliked ; fhe had read, and was an enthufiaftic admirer of 
the Nouvelle Eloife, no wonder then that fhe conceived herfelf 
to be Julie, and her hufband as her Claire fays, ten times worfe than 
Wolmar, In a female friend the conceived fhe had gotten a Claire, 
fhe was fure the was poflefled of a Wolmar, and all her fervid ima- 
gination wanted was a St, Preux, In this fituation, could that, cha- 
racter be better filled than by the author of Eloife, who muft be fup- 
pofed to poflefs all the fentiments of his hero? She accordingly 
fets ber Claire to work, as the original Claire had been the pioneer 
and go-between of the original Julie, who accordingly commences 
the Correfpondence by a fmart well written, letter in charaéter. In 
that letter appears the following paflage ; from it the reader may form 
a tolerable judgment of the whole, ‘*She (Madame F.) would, even ai 
the expence of Fulie’s fault, be contented to refemble her in every re- 
Spe ; and her only furety for not committing it is a certainty of never 
being able to find a St. Preux.”’ (Vol. i. p. 10). Such an invitation, 
and expreffed fo {trongly,-was alluring to the philofopher of Geneva, 
though fifty years had gone over his head. Yet, diftruftful, and afraid 
of committing himfelf, he anfwered guarcedly to this epiftle. After 
various pres and cons, they coine to a better underftanding, and the 
argument for an intercourfe becomes more complex, for now Ju- 
lie wifhes to correfpond with him not only for the fake of his genus, 
but, as his guardian angel, for his Aea/th. It is neceflary, to keep the 
nature of this correfpondence in view, to remark here that the {pecics 
of difeafe with which the philofopher of Geneva was afflicted, is not 
clearly explained ; but if we are to judge of it from what he himfelf 
afterwards fays : it was of fuch a kind, that it would never have en- 
tered into the head of an Englifhwoman to have mentioned it, except 
fhe had been his wife or hisnurfe. By way of excufe for not an{wer- 
ing with all the promptitude, demanded by the letters of his exacting 
feiale corretpondent, he tells her ** my deplorable fituation becomes 
worfe and worfe every day, and obliges me daily to have a dougie for 
féveral hours.” This was perhaps not too much to fay to the lady in 
queftion, but the fame grocsnefs is met with in other parts of his 
works ; and the perfon who could, in his confeflions, without any rea- 


fon, veccuit of his old dying miftrefs this very memorable expreffion, 


“6 Femme qui pet n'cf pas marte,” muft have no feelings of thofe de- 
co;uims which throw a veil over every thing which hurts delicacy, 
afd lowers the dignity of human nature. We fay that this grofs 
esa fice was introduced without reafon, becaufe it did not purport 
to be a Charadtériftic féatuire of the woman, he having pourtrayed her 
asa dignified and referved female. Tt was characteriftic of himfelf. i 
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by the train of thought, it may be obferved, without going much out 
of.our way, that in no country we have feen, and we have feen a few, 
is this fpecies of delicacy (and indeed every moral delicacy) fo much 
attended to as in Britain. And though lefs fo fince the deftru€tion 
of eveiy thing delicate, dignified, and moral, by the French revolu- 
tion, yet our pre-eminence in this refpeét ftill remains ; long may it 
echt nue to remain ! 

To return to our analyfis—-Without entering minutely into parti- 
culars, it may be enough to fay that all which the letters contain are 
the follies (to fay no more of them) of a woman of talents, who having 
conceived an abfurd paffion for Rouffeau, and his writings, profe- 
' cited a fcheme of entering into his confidence and intimacy with a 
perfeverance, and obftinacy, we had almoft faid profligacy, which no 


coldnefs, rudenefs, and rebuffs on his part could weary out or over- 


come. While Rouffeau, ftruggling between the impreffions of va- 
nity, perhaps fenfuality, diftruft, and mifanthropy, exhibits, as one or 
other of thefe paffions was predominant, at one time the ridiculous 
French lover, and at another, the fufpicious, harfh, unfocial, and 
gloomy citizen of Geneva, 

A few extraéts from the Correfpondence will confirm our ftate- 
ment. And firft for the lady. After her pioneer, the Claire, by 
affumption, had, amid various diftrufts on the part of Rouffeau, efta- 
blifhed the Correfpondence, and that he had been perfuaded to give 
her the name of Julia in his letters, a name fo ardently a‘pired at 
by her, after the go-between had told him. § Julia /oves you.” 
(p. 66. v. 1.) After fhe had affured him that Julia was not a man, 
as he fancied, but a woman, for a very fubltantial reafon, viz. that 
fhe had almoft ** dred in childbed ;” the Correfpondence goes on ina 
fee-faw manner, fometimes with all the naufeating iifipidity of 
French gallantry, and at other times with the piquancy and folly of 
youthful lovers. ‘The lady wll be called Julia; Rouffeau, when in 
good humour gives her that appellation, and adds, if he could beftow 
an epithet which could add to the value of that name, he would do it, 
in another letter he calls her ** deauteous Julia.”’ At this the lady is 
difpleafed, and tells him, ‘ it gave me greater pleafure when you ad- 
dreffed ‘me as plain Julia,” and faid, ‘* 1 would add an epithet, if I 
knew of any one that could be an addition to that name.” He after- 
wards ceafes to name her Fulia; that this fhould difpleafe the lady is 
not to be doubted. Roufleau, for the moment, is tired of all this, 
and writes, **I muft, in {pite of myfelf, put an end to a correfpon- 
denice, to which I cannot furnifh my part, and which, as is reafon- 
able, you are not willing to fupport alone.” ‘To any reafonable wo-~ 
man this would have been more than fufficient to put an end to the 
correfpondence ; but this Julia was not it feems a reafonable woman ; 


and fhe teafes him in two fubfequent letters. She begins the fir, 
*¢ Shall I write to, St. Preux? My heart knows you but by, that, 
namé, and here it is my heart alone which fpeaks.” Rouflcau, under 
the influence of his dougie, and fifty years, replies, “* St. Preux, was 
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young, in good health, and thought only of pleafures; to him Rouf- 
feau has no refemblance ; you are a wit, and defirous to fhew that 
you are; all that you with for from me are letters. You have more 
of the Palais Royale in you than I thought.” Eventhisdid not over- 
come. the: perfeverance of the unrebuitable Julia; though her coad- 
jutor Claire, at this period, gave up the point, and tells. her. * that 
J. Jacques ought to be buried with his dog, and even in that 
cafe he would be too much honoured.” Juliascontinucs, un<nown 
to her friend, to whine, and whimper after her ideal, what {hal] we 
fay, friend, hero, lover. In one of her letters the however drops 
amexpreffion, ‘* 1 fhould with, at any rate, to be able to reltore 
to you all my efteem, or to lofe even the defire of efteeming you,” 
The anfwer is, **.As to the value of the reftitution of your eftcem, 
do mot embarrafs yourfelf about it, for 1 fwear to you, Madam, that it 
is a-reftitution for which I do not care a fig.” » Here, if ever, was 
to have been expected the conclufion of the correfpondence,—But, 
“$ fant fuperis fua jura,” fentimental ladies-are not to be governed by 
the maxiars which guide the poor common fenfe mortals of this world. 
Madame Franquevilie periifted, and Roufleau, fometimes gracioufly, 
fometimes ingtacioufly complied—But, we have given our readers 
h to judge of the publication ; and by our {trictures bave, we 
prefume, guarded our young readers agaimtt any allurements, if it have 
any, which it may contain. We therefore enter into no farther de- 
tail, but fhall only fay that Madame (for fhe was a matri¢d woman) 
and J. Jacques went on in the fame ftile to the laft. We will not 
purfue them. It will not, however, be without its ufe, if we lay be- 
fore our readers a tafte of the frifkynels of this fage_philifopher and 
fentimental dame. In one of his fits of good humour, Roufieau re- 
quelted of the lady to give him ar: idea of her perfon. ‘This produced 
what we {hall tranfcribe, viz. the lady’s delineation of herfelf, and 
the philofopher’s lucubrations on the interefting fubjeét. Here follows 
the picture the gives of herfelf: ‘* However defirous {| may be of 
giving you a full detail of my features, it will be impoffible for me to 
convey to you a jult ideaof the refult of the whole. This I cannot 
help, and I am provoked at it. However, as tomy ftature, at leaft, 
your imagination fhall be put.to no expence, In my thoes I am four 
feet, nine inches, and ten lines, (French). I have juft enough, and 
not too much en-bon-point. My face, thanks to the {mall-pox, wich 
which I am a little marked, is the part the leaft fair about me, yet for 
a brunette, itisnotamils. Its form is of a perfe@ oval, and my pro- 
file ‘agreeable. My hair is of a dark brown, and grows in a manner 
to be of advantage tomy face. My forehead is regular, and rather 
elevated —My eyebrows are black, and well-arched—My eyes large, 
nd of a deep Ulue,y the pupil fmall, and the eyelafhes black+-My nofe 
‘4s neither thick ‘nor thin, nor fhort, nor long, nos aqu'line, it however 
coatributes.to.give me afort of eagle countenance—My mouth is 
{mall, with lips neither, too thick, nor tog thin—My teeth are found, 
white, and well arranged, my chim is well turned, and my neck 
a handfomey 
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handfome, though rather fhort. The imagination of the painter 
can form — more perfect than my arms, hands, fingers, and 


even nails,” (V. 1. Pp. 223,224.) There is a great deal more of 
this, but we fufpect that the reader is tired, we are fure that we 
are. We fhall only add one fhort fentence, as it is necetlary for-the 
illuftration of the philofopher’s reply. ‘* As I am modeit,” (the goes 
on) ‘‘and chilly, I thew lefs of my perfon than any woman of my age. 
My clothing deferves not the name of drefs: to day, for example, { 
wear a robz of grey fattin, with rofe-coloured fpots.”” (ib. p. 225.) 
Let us now litten to the philofopher of fifty and upwards. ** Your 
letter is more calculated to make me forget my age, than your alma- 
nack *, to imprefs it on my memory. To Medea no other magic 
would have been requifite for retloring to youth the aged AEfon ; and 
had Aurora been formed like you, the decrepitude and maladies of 
‘Tithon would have fled before her charms. As for myfelf, all that I 
gain -by my being at fuch a diflance from you is a ridiculous regret, 
Fo have my heart alone made young again, is but an additional evil 
to thofe I had before experienced. Nothing is fo ridiculous as an old 
tellow with the defires of twenty. I would not therefore, for the whole 
world, rife the fight of that ‘ pretty face of a perfect oval, and which 
is the part the leaft fair about you.’ I fhould for ever be in terror 
left thofe rofe-coloured {pots might to me become tranfparent, and 
that the better to appreciate the tint of your face, however chilly 
you may be, my indifcreet imagination might, through a shouland 
veils, feek to difcover parts by which it could form a comparifon,”’ 
(V. 1. Pe. 228, 29.) He adds the following Italian quatraia. 


«© Come per aqua o per criftallo intiero 
Trapaffa il raggio, ¢ n’ol divide o parte; © 
Per entro il chiufo manto ofa il penfiero 

Si penetrar nella vietata parte.” 


Which, with fidelity to the thought, but with little pretenfions to 
poetry, may be thus tranflated : 
_. ¢ As through the flood, or chryftal pure 
Apollo fends his piercing dart ; 
So thought through folds deem’d moft fecure, 
“Still finds out the forbidden part.” 


»Butenough.of the whole correfpondence, and more than enough. 
Itcontinued from, 1761. to 1776 in the fame ftile. On the fide of the 
lady with a warmth, a perfeverance, and importunity that no harth- 
ne(s of repulfe could difmay.or filence; and on the fide of Roufleay, 
with. that diftrult, coguetry, and harfh inconfiftency which [prung 
from‘ his natatal temper. hey faw each other only three times, 
which appears to have, been the fault of Roufleau, not of Madame de 
Franqueville. Her Jatt letter, long after he bad cealed to coreipond 
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with her, breathes the fame ardour of fentiment with the firft. She thus 
ends her conciuding epiftie. ‘* Though you treat me with the mott 
humiliating indifference; never, no, never, can you be indifferent 
to me.” (Vol. Il. p, 119.) Nor could the death of Rouffeau leflen her 
attachment; for the Editors of the work tell us, that ** fhe remained 
faithful to his memory, and wept over the memory of her favourite 
idol, of her model, of the foul of her foul, till the herfelf gave up the 
ghoft, in.1788.”’ (Preface, p. 18.) 

The letters which are added to eke out thefe volumes, are ta 
M. du Peyron, to whom Roufleau feems to have entrufted his money 
concerns, and his MSS. They contain nothing worth notice. They 

ive fome detached hints refpecting his ridiculous quarrel with Mr. 
Sens. _ Poor Peyron appears to have done every thing in his power to 
ferve and to pleaie a man, to whom no one could be of fervice, and 
whom. it was impoflible.to pleafe ; for we fee Rouffeau every moment 
degrading him by fufpicion, and infulting him with impertinence, 
while, in his loving fits, he cajoles him witb the title ef “ my deareft 
hoft,”. and addrefles him in the moft friendly and endearing terms. 
In fhort, Peyron had to bear that weather-cock foit of treatment to 
which all thofe who had any connection with the philofopher of Ge- 
neva were perpetually expofed. 

Upon the whole, though thefe letters communicate nothing new, 
by which to judge of the character of this very eccentric perfon, yet 
they tend to confirm fome of the unfavourable parts. After reading 
them, therefore; after all that we have read of his; and after all that 
we have read and heard about him, we remain of opinion, that as a 
man of talents and of genius he is refpectable; that, where found- 
nefs of judgment, deep refearch, and much cofmbination are requifite, 
he is very deficient, that his iincerity of profeffion is not to be trufted, 
that we muft not depend upon his veracity in the relation of faéts; 
and as to his general morals, whether theoretical of praétical, it is 
impoMble to eftimate them lower than we do, 


Tableau du Climat et du Sol des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique, &e. 


A Pifture of the Climate and the Soil of the United States of America, 
followed by fome new Lights thrown on Florida, on the French Colony 
at Scioto, on fame Canadian Colonies, and on the Savages. By C.F. 
Volney. 
VOLNEY is well known in the literary world as an enter- 
e prifing traveller, and as an entertaining relater of h's travels. 
Like all the writers of his country, his works are ftrongly tin@tured by 
egoti(m, and as Sterne fays of his Sentimental Journey, adventures 
happen to him, that can never occur to any but a fentimental tra- 
veller. ‘Ihe proper title of a work like this would be, The Adven- 
tures and Opinions of M. Volney, during a Refidence in the United 
States of America. 
A contempt of revealed religion is a {trong chara@teriftic of M. 
Volney’s writings, and this wosk is by no means.deficient in ——_ 
ceflary 
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ceflary article by which fuperficial {ciclifts attempt to impofe them- 
felves on the world as uuprejudiced reafoners and profound philo- 
fophers. 

M. Volney gives his reaforis for yiliting America in thefe words: 
“© In the year IIT. i795) when ! embarkd from Havre, it was with 
the doubt and indiff-rence which the fpectacle #nd experience* of in- 
juftice and perfecution had given. Melancholy trom the paft, and 
anxious for the future, I went with doubt among a free people, to fee if 
a fincere friend of that liberty which had been protaned, might find for 
his age a peaceful afy!um of which Europe no longer offered him the 
hope.” 

How much the author’s doubts were founded on juftice will appear 
by what he fays immediately afterwa ds. He fays, that if inflead of 
giving way to the exaggerated defcription of the happinefs of the 
Americans, “I had confidered, in a moral point of view, the con- 
duct of that people and its government, from the epoch of 1783 to 
1798, I fhou'd have proved, by inconte(tible fas, that there does 
not reign in the United States, in pr-portion to its population, the 
mafs of its affairs, or the multiplicity of its combinations, either more 
economy in its finances, more good faith in its tranfa@tions, more 
decency in its public morals, more moderation in the fpirit of party, 
or more care in the education of vouth, than in moft of the old ftates of 
Europe; that what there is of good, and of ufeful, that what exifts there 
of civil liberty and fecurity of perfon, and property, has depended 
more on popular and individual habits, on the neceffity of working, 
and the high price of manual labour, than on any skilful meafures or 
any wife policy of the government ; that among nearly all its chiefs, 
the nation has retrograded from the principles of its formation ; ina 
word, that the United States owe their public piotperity, and their 
civil and domeftic tranquillity, much more totheir infulated firuation, 
to their diftance from any powerful neighbour, and from every 
theatre of war, and above all, to the general eaic of their circum- 
ftances, than to the eflential goodnefs of their laws, or the wifdom of 
their adminiftration.” 

Thus M. Volney, like many of our own c.untrymen, was difap- 
pointed in the expectations he had entertained, concerning the hap- 
pinefs of the American government ; and he warns his countrymen, 
by his example, not to migrate to America— The reafon for which 
is (he fays) that in the fame degree that this country, from the ana- 
logy of the civil and moral! fyftem of thofe people, wyoo facility 
to the Englith, the Scots, the Germans, and even the Dutch, ‘it op- 
poles obftacles to the French, by the difference of language, of laws, 
of cuftoms, of manners, and even of inclination; and, I fay it with 
regret, that my refearches have not enabled me to find, among the 
Anglo-Americans, thofe fraternal and benevolent difpofitions with 
which fome writers have flattered us; on the contrary, { thought | 
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could perceive that they preferved, with regard to us, a ftrong tinGure 
of the natural prejudices of their mother-country.” 

- Thefe obfervations are curious and interefting, as they feem dia- 
metrically oppofite to opinions generally entertained in this country, 
Though we have already devoted much of our attention to the pre- 
face, we are f{trongly induced to lay the following farther extracts 
from it before our readers, as it envelopes a queftion in which the 
ftyle of many of our modern compofitions is much concerned, and is 
confequently of no trivial moment to Britifh literature. 

*¢ In the orthography of Englifh names, I have not adopted the 
method of moft tranflators, who content themfelves with writing 
them as they find them. As the Englifh do not give the fame powers 
to the letters that we do, there arifes a great difference in the pro- 
nunciation of the fame word written in the fame way. Thus the 
refpectable name of afpington is nearly pronounced by them Oua- 
chinn-tonn, and they do not underftand us when we disfigure it into 
Vazingueton. I have therefore tound it commodious to my readers to 

ive them the real French pronunciation, but referring them to a 
note for the Englifh mode of writing ; thus I have faid Safkowana in- 
ftead of Sufguehanna, grine inftead of green, firlt inftead of frreet, 
ouaite initead of white.” 

It is impoflible to apply this exa@ly to our languages for as far as 
regards proper names, our praciice is fo anomalous, that no rule can 
be adopted, fince while we always pronounce Paris, Calais, Bour- 
déaux, as they are written; in molt other names, fuch as Toulon, 
Amiens, Boulogne, we, as far as we are able, adopt the French pro- 
nunciation. But we have one practice (and which {cems to be pro- 
greflive) which the French have not with regard to us, the ingraft- 
ing their phrafes on our own {tock with their native original pronun- 
ciation, If our writers would follow the example of M. Volney, and 
let thefe phrafes be printed according to the French pronunciation, 
as far at leaft as our vowels can give their vowel founds (one indeed, 
the u, happily for euphony in general, neither the Englifh, nor any 
other language we know, can reprefent, by any vowel or com- 
bination of vowels) this praQlice would, I think, go far to abolith a 
cultom which tends to corrupt our native flyle. If fuch phrafes as 
Coup de Theatre, Cheveau de Frife, were written Coo de Tat-au-ter, 
Shai-vo-de Freeze, the eye would at once be fhocked at the barba- 
rous appearance of the words. 

To return ‘from this digreffion. M. Volney makes fome very cu- 
rious remarks on the change of climate praduced in North America, 
by the clearing of the forefts, and the cultivation of the foil; and 
contrary to the generally received opinion, he conceives it to be for the 
worfe. He fays, the confequence has been from demonttration, that 
the winters are fhorter, the fummers longer, and the autumns more 
backward, without any abatement of the intenfenefs of the cold, and 
be confirms the idea of the deterioration of the climate bythe expe- 
riments-of a Mc, Williams ( Owi//iamis} and & Dz. Ruth [Rofche} the 
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refult of which is, that ‘* bilious fevers always follow the deftru@ion 
of the woods, the clearing of the lands, and the draining of fwamps, 
and it requires many years of cultivation to make them difappear ep 
tirely, or take a milder form; and that pleurifies and other difeafes, 
purely inflammatory, which were formerly almoft the only ones 
known, are at prefent much lefs common, which proves an evident 
alteration in the purity of the air, then more impregnated with 
oxygen.” ‘This opinion, M. Volney corroborates by his obfervations 
in his own country. ‘* If (he fays) within ten years, we have expe- 
rienced in France a new alteration in the temperature of the feafons, and 
the nature of the winds that produce it, I will venture to fay, that it is 
becaufe the immenfe fall and devaftation of the forefts caufed by the 
anarchy of the revolution, have difturbed the equilibrium of the air, 
and the direction of its currents. 

The following account of the manners of an Anglo-American and 
a French fettler, is amufing : 


«© The American colonift, flow and filent, does not rife very early; but 
once rifen, he pafles the whole day in an uninterrupted courfe of ufeful 
labour. As foon as he has breakfafted, he gives his orders to his wife, 
who receives them with timidity and coldnefs, and executes them without 
oppolition. If the weather is good, he goes out to work, cuts down trees, 
makes fences, &c. If the weather is bad, he overlooks his domettic con- 
cerns. With fuch difpofitions, and depending on himfelf, if he has a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he fells his farm, to go feveral miles into the woods 
to form a new eftablifhment; his wife, ferious and patient as himfelf, 
feconds his labours on her part, and they remain fometimes fix months 
without feeing a ftranges’s mans but, at the end of four or five years, they 
will have fubdued an extent of land fufficient to enfure a fubfiitence to their 
family. 

‘© Onthe contrary, the French colonift rifes early in the morning, though 
it fhould be only for the purpofe of boafting of it, He consults his wife, 
he takes her advice, and it would be a miracle if they fhould always agree. 
The wife comments, controls, contefts; the hufband perfifts or gives way, 
is angry or is difcouraged. Sometimes the koufe is left to his care, and he 
takes his gun and goes out to fhoot, ro travel, or to chat (cafer ) with his 
neighbours. Sometimes he ftays within, and pafles his time either in 
chatting with good humour, or in quarrelling and {colding. ‘The neighbours 
receive and return his vifits. ‘To vifit and tattle, are to the French a ne- 
ceflity of habit fo imperious, that over all the frontiers of Louifiana and 
Canada, not one colonift of that country can be cited who is fixed out of 
view of another. In many places having afked how far off the moft remote 
coloni{t was fettled, 1 have been an{wered, ‘* He is in the defart among 
the bears, a league from any habitation, without having a perfon to talk 
with.” 

A confiderable part of the work is occupied in defcription of the 
favages, and obfervations on favage life, the refult of which is, that 
the author thinks it much more comfortable to live in a well-regu- 
lated city of Europe, than to run wild in the woods of America, He 
a'fo endeavours'to prove from Homer and Thucydides, that the heroes 
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of the Iliad, and of the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, exactly re- 
femble in cuftoms, in converfation, and in manners, the Jroguais, the 
Delaware, ( Delaoures) and the Miamis. From garbled patleges and 
infulated exeracts, fomething like fuch.an hypothefis may be plaufibly 
fupported ; yet toa leis bold affeiter of paradoxes, the progrefs of the 
fine arts recorded in the poems of Homer, would have been an ob- 
ftacle, but M. Volney is not to be fo checked ; and he is at fome 
cs to prove by a chain of reafoning, in which we fhall not follow 

im, that ** a pure perfection in the fine arts, poetry, painting, and 
architecture, is no proof of civilization; and that they may flourifh 
in countries fubjugated by a military defpotifm, or an unbridled de- 
mocracy, b: th equally favage in their nature.” Of the dreadful na- 
ture, both of military defpotifm and democratic anarchy, we have no 
doubt; but we have much doubt, though they might not immediately 
deftroy the fine arts they found, if either are proper foils for them to 
{pring up in; and we have ftill ftronger doubts tf any refemblance to 
either can be found among the untutored favages of America, 

Before we conclude this article, we fhall give one proof of the re- 
fpec&t M. Volney has for the doctrine of revealed religion, and its 
minifters. Speaking of the firft peopling of America, and the re- 
femblance between the favages and the Tartars, he tells us, that he 
had a converfation on the fubjedt with an American chief, called the 
Little Tortoife, and he fhewed him for this purpofe a map of the eaftern 
part of Afia, and thé north-welt of America. ** When I had ex- 
plained to him (M. Volney fays) the means of communication by the 
Straits of Bearing and the iflands, he faid, “ But why, fince the 
‘Taitars fo much refembie us, may not they be derived from America? 
Are there any proofs to the contfary ? or rather why may we not both 
have been born among ourfelves?”—** Ll fee no objection,” faid I, 
** but our d/ackgowns * will not fuffer it. The only difficulty is to 
imagine how anv race of men firlt commenced.”—** It feems to me,” 
he faid, fmiling, ‘* that all this is equally ob/cure to the d/ack-gowns 
as to us.’’ We trutt, however, the authority of an Indian chief will 
not be confidered as a very formidable fupport to M. Volney’s ireli- 
gious principles. ' 


Voyage al'aueft des Monts Alléghanys, dans les Etats de l’Obio, du Ken- 
tucky, DF du Tenneffee; et Retour a Charlefiown, par les Nantes Caro- 
lines. Par F. A. Michaux, M. D. Membre de la Sociéte d’Hif- 
toire Naturelle de Paris, &c. &c. a Paris. Chez Levrault, Schoell, 
et Co. Libraires, Rue de Seine. An. XI]. 1804. 8vo. PP. 307. 


- Lravels ta the Weft of the Mlieghany Mountains, &c. 


E have taken the liberty to comprefs, or rather to curtail, the 
very voluminous title-page of the author. It would have 
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occupied a room which we cannot fpare ; and it would have occupied it 
without advantage to him, as our article will inform our readers of as 
much at leaft as he wifhed to communicate in his literary fi n- poft, 

Y Mr. Michaux was fent to America by M. Chaptal, Minitter of the 
Interior, apparently as a botanift, perhaps, with many other emif- 
faries of the Confular creation, 2s a perlon who was to endeayour to 
pick up in his route, whatever he obferved which might contribute to 
the advantage of France, filently to’ notice the errors and weaknefs of 
government, and artfully to found the difpofition of the people, and 
try to indifpofe them againft their rulers and the conftitution of their 
country. Be thisas it may, Mr. M. arrives at Charleftown in Oc- 
tober, 1801, and having vifited New York and Philadelphia, fets out 
from the latter place in June, 1802, acrofs the Alleghany mountains, 
on his weftern tour. He gives fhort and flight defcriptions of the va- 
rious towns and hamlets through which he pafles; makes fome re- 
marks ou the productions of the country and the {tate of agriculture, 
brings us into fome acquaintance with the manners of the inhabitants, 
and defcribes the trees and plants which he meets with on the road. 
Of the houfes in the United States he gives the following defeription : 


<¢ It may be worth while to obferve here, that in the United States they 
frequently give the name of town to an aflemblage of feven or eight 
houfes, and that the couftruétion of their houfes is not every where the 
fame. At Philadelphia, the houfes are of brick. In the other towns, and 
in the furrounding country, the half of them, and often the whole, are 
conftruéted of wood. But at feventy or eighty miles from the fea, in the 
middle and foyuthern ftates, and efpecially in thofe fituated to the weft of 
the Alleghany mountains, feven tenths of the inhabitants dwell in bg- 
houjes. ‘Crunks of trees twenty or thirty feet long, and of four or five 
inches diameter, placed one above another, and kept together by, notches 
at the extremities, form thefe dwellings. ‘The Prada iy brad the trees 
are filled with clay, but always in fo flovenly a manner, that apertures are 
every where perceived; the confequence is, that in fpite of the vaft quan- 
tity'of firewood which they confume, thefe dwellings are intolerably cold in 
winter. ‘The doors tura upon wooden pivots, and for the mott part’ have 
no locks. Two men, in four or five days, can finifh a houfe of this kind, 
in which nairon is employed. Two large beds receive the awhole family. 
In fummer, the children often fleep on the ground in a. blanket. The floor 
is raifed about a foot or two above the furface of the ground, and boarded. 
The ‘whole wardrobe of the family is ftuck up round the habitation, or 


fufpended on a long pole.” (Pr. 31, 32, 33-) 
* 


This patriarchal fimplicity imprefles the mind with the bigheft opi- 
nion.of the regularity and morals of the people. But we haye feen 
only one fide of the pi€ture ; to this apparent fimplicity they are com- 
pelled by their fituation. Their natural propenfities, and a ftate of fo- 
Cicty (by no means patriarchal) produce a coarfencls and bratality 
even in thofe who hold a certain. rank in the trans-atlantic regions, 
which exift only among our lower clafles. There, to keep a public 
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houfe is no degradation; fo far from it, that colonels, majors, and 
captains are frequently iandlords; for we have in the prefent work, 
«* Colcnel Ripey, at the fign of General Wafhington, Colonel Bird, 
gui tient bonne taverne ; fign omitted, if he had any. Captain Reymer, 
at the fign of the Waggon,” &c. &c. To keepa public houfe then 
being re{peCtable, and to get drunk a daily occupation, that drinking 
places fhould be multiplied, is not furprifing, Our author fays they 
are wonderfully fo, ‘* efpecially iw the fmall towns; but almoft every 
where, except in the large towns and their environs, they are very 
bad. But in all of them, rum, brandy, and whifkey, are riever want- 
ing; thefe are confidered as the neceflaries of life; and the profits of 
the landlords arife chiefly from the liquor, of which the confumption 
is jmmenfe.” (P. 34) One example will be fufficient to fhew how 


thefe American colonels and captains keep up their refpectability, and 
feed the brutality of the people. 


«« We came to Bedford in the evening, and took up our lodging at an 
uin, the hoft of which was an acquaintance of the American officer with 
whom l wavelled. His houfe was fpacious, and of two ftories, which is 
uncommon ia this country. ‘The day of our arrival was a holiday for the 
inhabitants @f the adjacent country, who had aflembled in this little tewn 
to celebrate the repeal of the tax on the diftillery of whifkey, which had 
rendered the prefideticy of Mr. Adams unpopular. All the public houfes, 
and efpecially the one in which we were, {warmed with drinkers, who made 
+ moft dreadful noife, and abandoned themfelves to excefles which pafs 
al! defeription. Every room, the ftairs, and court, were frewed with men 
dead drunk, and thofe who could half articulate any thing exprefled only 
fury and rage. A paffion for fpirituous liquors is one of the charaéeriftic 
traits of thofe who inkabit the country in the interior of the American 
States.’ “This paflion is fo flrong, that they frequently quit their farms to 
get drunk in a public houfe ; and I do net believe, that there are ten out 


of & hundred, who, if they had the liquor at home, would abftain from ir 
a moment while it laited.” (Pr. 42, 43.) 


Further particulars of the manners and habits of this weftern 
people, may be gathered from the following extrads. 


«© The inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio, are chiefly employed. in 
hunting the flag and the bear, for their fins. ‘Their paflion for this way 
of life retards the cultivation of the land; hence, their ettates, which ufually 
confift of from ore hundred to four hundred acres, are very liule improved ; 
as for the moft part no more than eight or ten acres ase cleared, yet the 

roduc of thefe few acres, with the milk of their cows, abundaztly fup- 

ies the wants of a large family, for few of them have lefs than fix or feven 
children. ‘Their holes are chearfully ftuated on the banks of the river, 
bat the conftroGion of thefe houfes by no means anfwers to their fituation ; 
they are miferable log houfes, without windows, and fo {mall, that two 
things which they call beds, almof fill the whole fpace. (P. 116) Into 
thefe houfes you are received with hofpitality.” You fleep on the floor, 
wrapt in your blanket. You find bread made'of maize, fmokcd ham, 
uk, and butter, feldom any thing cife. Maize is almoft the only ‘grain 

they-cultivate; and even this they do imperfectly. ‘he wheat which 
tuey 
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they raife is almoft entirely a matter of {peculation, they export the greater 
part, for nine-tenths of the inhabitants never tafte wheaten bread. (P, 117) 
The beft lands on the banks of the Ohio are fold for three piaftres the a¢reg 
they are even cheaper on the left bank, in the States of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky ; the titles to which lands are confidered as lefs fecure. More than 
the half of thofe who dwell on the banks of the Ohio, are the //? or 
back-fettlers, as they are called, a race of men who never can remain on the 
lands they have cleared, but who, under the pretext of difcovering a 
richer foil, a more healthy fpot, or a more produétive hunting country, 
ftill pufh forwards to the moft diftant boundaries of American population, 
to the vicinity of the original natives of the country. ‘Their infales, and 
general bad conduct towards thefe natives, produce continual quarrels, and 
often bloody wars of which the natives are always the victims, not from 
inferiority of courage, but from inequality of numbers. 

«< Before we reached Marietta, we met with one of thefe frtiers, who, as 
we were, was going down the Ohio, and whom we accompanied during two 
days. He was alone, in a canoe of about twenty feet long, and about twelve 
or fifteen inches broad. He was going to explore the banks of the Miflouri. 
The vaunted excellency of the lands, which are faid to furpafs thofe on the 
banks of the Ohio, and which the Spanifh government was then portioning 
out gratis; the multitude of beavers, elks, and above all of bifons, were the 
motives which induced him to emigrate to that diflant country; from 
whence, after having pitched ona proper fituation for his family, he had 
to return to fetch it from its prefent dwelling, and thus would he be 
obliged thrice to travel the fpace of fourteen or fifteen hundred miles... His 
drefs (the ufuab drefs of all the American hunters) confitted of a round 
waiftcoat with fleeves, pantaloons, and a large yellow and red woollen 
fath; a carabine, a tomahawk, two beaver ftraps, and a large knife hung 
to his fafh. Such was his hunting equipage. His baggage confifted of 
one blanket. Every evening he went afhore, and paffed the night by a fre; 
and when he thought the place favourable for hunting, he remained {e- 
veral days in the woods ; he fubfifted on his game, and procured {refh amma- 
nition with the fkins of the animals he had killed.” (Pr, 118, 119, 
420, 121.) 


Such were the firft fetthers of all the countries welt of the Alleg- 
hany mountains; who having outnumbered and overcome the original 
inhabitants, did not long remain contented with the fruits of their 
victory, but after having built a log-houfe, and cleared a few acres, 
became difgufted with what they confidered as a lite of eafe, difpoled 
of their property, and with their carabine, tomahawk, and blanket, 
rufhed forward into the wild in fearch of new adventures and a new 
home, ‘The back fetcler we have juft exhibited, is a good {pecimen 
of this race. A’ Mr. Craft, who accompanied our author during 
fome. part of his tour, is another fpecimen, though not reaching the 
fublimity of favagenefs which d:flinguifhed the firft; but his: locomor 
tive paflion was not at all inferior, for he was upon a trip of afew 
thoufand miles. to the river Yafous (which runs iuto the Miffifiippi) 
for the. purpofe of finding a better climate, and a fituation more ta- 
vouiable for trade. We ate furprifed that.our author did not endeas 
vour to perfuade his companion to remain on the banks of the Ohio, 
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*¢ as in twenty years hence,” he fays, ‘‘ that part of the United States 
will be the moft commercial and populous, and where I fhould in 
preference chufe to refide.” (P. 123.) But he probably thought that 
his endeavours would have been in vain, for that the fpirit of emigra- 
tion, as he informs us, is ftronger than all the powers of reafon. He 
lays it down for certain, that the mott of thofe who now inhabit the 
banks of the Ohio, will {till pufh forward, and like wave prefling on 
wave, will be fucceeded by others. Scttlers arrive from every European 
country on the fhores of the Atlantic. Part of thefe, as well as many 
of the old inhabitants of the country which ftretches along the coaft, 
crofs the ridge which runs from north-eaft to fouth-weft, to eftablith 
themfelves in that immentfe territory, known firft by the name of the 
country of the weft, but now divided into feveral States. Hence, we 
find a rapidity of population which can hardly be conceived by an in- 
habitant of the old continent. As an inftance of this, Mr. Michaud 
fays, that in Kentucky, only one of the divifions of this country of the 
weft, the population from 1782 to 1802 has increafed from 3000 to 
250,000; of-which 20,000 are Negro fluves. He adds, that it would 
have rifen ftill higher, bad. not the great difficulty of alcertaining the 
rights to the lands. checked its progrefs. 

To a philofophic traveller, this country prefents a wide field of ob- 
fervation ; but Mr. M. is not much of a philofopher; he has only 
eyes and ears. What he fees he defcribes as well as he can, and he 
relates in the fame way what he hears ; but after examining all he 
had feen and heard, we feel difappointed and wifh he had been a 
better feer and hearer. One example of his dexterity in difappoint- 
ing the expectations of his readers, will fhew, that our ftricture is not 
without foundation. Thofe mounds of earth, covered with ancient 
foreft trees, which are to be feen in different parts of the American 
wild, had. a good deal occupied the learned world, as they exhibited 
marks of a flate of fociety having exifted there in fome very diftant 
period, much fuperior to what did exift when the country became firft 
known to the Europeans. Hear what our traveller fays of them: 
s¢ Near that town (Marietta) are to-be feen the remains of ancient 
mounds of eaith, which are fuppofed to have been formerly Indian 
forts. When firft difcovered, they were covered with trevs, fome of 
which were more than three feet in diameter.” (P..97.) This is all he 
fays of them, we have no defcriptive detail, nor a fingle word ‘of re- 
fiction. In the next fentence, it is true, he tells us that Major-Ge- 
neral S, Hart has given a plan and minute detail of this Indian anti- 

uitv ; and we were in hopes, as he did not chufe to fay any thing 
himfelf, that he would have communicated part at leaft of whag the 
general had faid on the fubje‘t. Here again we met with difappoint- 
ment, not the fhadow of a communication efeapes him; but inftead 
of wifhed-for defcription and antiquarian refearch, we are prefented 
with two faéts equally unimportant and unwifhed-for;' wiz. that the 
author knew the general’s fon at Marietta, and that the poor general 
fell in a battle with the united favages near Lake Erie. | 


But, 
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But, though Mr. M. neither /ees, nor narrates as an enlightened 
traveller would, yet he exhibits a certain fobriety of mind which in- 
clines the reader to put confidence in him, to confider his delineation 
as far as it goes, as correct, however deficient in fpirit and vigour. 
He gives an account of the agriculture and commerce of the weftern 
world, in which there will be found fome ufeful information; and the 
naturalift and botanift, the latter particularly, will not rile unfatisfied 
from the perufal of the work. 

A map of the middle, weftern, and fouthern American States, is 
prefixed to the work, which is neatly executed, and we believe as cor- 
rect as moft of thofe already publifhed; but as to the weftern {tates 
efpecially, from obvious caufes, their geography muft as yet be very 
imperfect. This Mr. M. candidly acknowledges. 


PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH LITERATURE. 


a 


T is the fate of literature, like nations, to become more cele- 
brated: by licentioufnefs and extravagance, than by internal ex- 
cellence and beauty. Excefles naturally impofe upon the world ; 
hence the hitherto fucce(sful efforts of French literature to become 
general, or, as its ambitious votaries wifh, univerfal. It has been the 
policy both of ancient and modein France to propagate her lan- 
guage, and with it to transfufe her debafing * fentiments throughout 
the habitable world. This was aneceflary preliminary to her views 
of univerfal empire. Already has the language of the Dutch, as 
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* We are not even yet perhaps fufficiently aware of the mifchievous in- 
fluence of all French literature, almoft without exception. There is an 
excess in every one of thefe works; geweraliy an excctlively puritanie ad- 
herence to exterior decorum in a double entendre; an excetlive love of plea- 
fure; and an ince(lant play upon the patbons ; fo that the molt abandoned 
principles, or yather the total derelictton of every thing that can he deno- 
minated principle, can be dilguiled with lentunents ot the greateit appa- 
rent purity, under the moft ipecious appearance of virtue, whiltt they never 
fail to corrupt the heart, and to deiiroy that radical or Cliriiiian purity of 
foul, that umplicity and fincerity which angelize human nature. There 
exis not eyen an idea of that immaculate challity of foul in France, 
nor can they either cowceive or be'iev. its exifftence. If we examine at- 
tenlively their writers, from a d’Enclos to a de Genlis or. Siael, we thall find 
the fame fentimental propriety, the fame fafhionable decorum and tinfel of 
virtue, the fame fentuality ; but never a trace of that purity, that chaftity 
which animates our Englith writers ; and whoever fiudies for a length cof 
time, eveti the leatt exceptionable of the French authors, will {non find fen- 
fuality gain upon his mind, before he is aware whence if could (pring. 
It feems toa have been a conicioutnets of this truth, that induced Male- 
branche to fuppole that the pleajure arifing from reading a well wotlen 
performance, was of a ¢rimina; natuce, 
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well as their commerce, fallen under the direful influence of the 
French, and that of Italy is rapidly declining under the fame coercive 
and fuffocating power. The literature of Spain and Portugal too, 
notwith{tanding the Jaudable exertions of thé Inquifitions, have fuf- 
fered no little from the voluminous véfbofity of French copyifts and 
tranflators, whofe impofing works have, by their overwhelming 
quantity only, impeded the progrefs of more worthy and original 
productions in thefe languages. Indeed, fo common was the French 
Janguage in Portuga), that it was not deemed neceflary to tranilate ir, 
ftill lefs produce original works, the Portuguefe vainly imagining that 
they could not excel the works of French compilers and tranflators.— 
Time, and the moft unmerited abufe of thefe countries, by Bour- 
goanne, under the name ef the Duke of Chatelet, have together con- 
tributed toteach thefe people what they are to expect from French- 
men, and what is their duty to themfelvesin the cultivation of their 
' Janguage and literature. Their principal deficiency is in quantity, 
rather than quality; a want of original books in the fciences, and 
a greater quantity of modern productions, equally elegant with thofe 
written prior to the difgraceful afcendancy of French literature. For 
this evil, the remedy is eafy; and a flight comparifon of the two 
Janguages, French and Portuguefe, would immediately evince the 
{uperiority of the latter, which, though too little known or culti- 
vated, pofielies unqueftionably all the delicacy and elegance of, with an 
expreflion much fuperior to, the former: and more unaffected and na- 
tural fwcetneis than the Italian. The Portuguefe has a peculiar 
maternal tendernefs, and natural melody, which are not to be found 
to the fame degree perhaps in any other in Europe. Language, no 
doubt, originally receives a character from the particular genius of 
the people, from their phyfical conititution, and from the peculia- 
rity of their climate. The rapid progrets of the fciences st of ci- 
vilization, foon carries it to a point, (the Portuguefe, in lefs than 
four centuries, attained this,) beyond which the mechanifm of words 
feems hitherto incapable of turpatling ; or, the powers of the human 
mind have not yet difcovered a mean of developing its faculties by 
fomething more perfect than our prefent languages. What may be 
the future difcoveries, which are {till in the womb of time, are un- 
certain; but every one mutt acknowledge the incapacity of his 
words, to give a faithful and complete picture of his thouzh's and 
fentiments. At prefent, however, the langdage of all the countries 
of Europe has long fince attained that.climax of purity and elegance, 
which may degenciate, but appears no longer capable of keeping pace 
With our other improvements in fcience.. In this fate, it is doubtlefs 
true, that it principally forms that congeniality of mind, that mode of 
thinking peculiar to cach nation and language: thus, it is perhaps 
pretty generally belicved in England, that there:is.a difintere/ted. ptin- 
ciple of goodnefs in the breatt of man; in: France, it is {till more 
generally reported that all is from ambition and felfifhne/s. “Nor is 
it extraordinary that, as language originally receives character from 
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the people in its infancy, it fhould in courfe give them a character in 
ics maturity ; and that in the peculiar characteriftic of their language, 
we have one of the moft ceneral and ere traits of navonal 


characler, which may tend to illuftrate the hittory of the human 
mind. For example, in the French we feel a littlenefs, an unifor- 
mity, and n-zativenefs of expreflion, which are ftrikingly evinced 
in their foppery, in their affected decorum, in their want of reQtitude 
or fixed principles, an¢ of decifivenefs, in their tergiverfation that 
at once promiles, deceives and flatters. In the Italian, an unnatu- 
tural foftnefs, a lufcious {uavity and an artificial flexibility, appear in 
the low, tawning, unfaithful, flattering fenfuality, and a convertibr- 
lity in which all feem immerfed. In the Spanifh, a lottine's, an 
energetic delicacy and noble rectitude which ever contemplates and 
feeks excellence ; form characters, even in defiance of political de- 
generacy, {till noble, dfident in the extreme, under the appearance 
of prefumptive haughtinefs, and with fouls ** caft in friendfhip’s 
mould.” in the Portuguefe, a natural tendernefs, a fimplicity, 
fweetnefs and luxurious languor ; the cffe&ts of which are cyinced in 
a friendly urbanity, an interefting politenefs, and amour, frequently 
degenerating into fenfuality, 

Thefe preliminary reflections will not appear mifplaced, when it 
is remembered, that we are about to introduce to the acquaintance of 
our readers, the literature of two countries, now litth known, but 
once the moft famous in Europe, long fince fallen to decay, and 
again emerging oyt of the torpor of defpondency from fallen greats 
nefs. 


O Filefofe difcurfive fobre a Hiftoria da Filofofia, e Principios fyficos, 
do Compoflo ndtural, Sc.—** The difcurfive Philafopher:on the 
Hiftory of Philofophy, and the Phyfical Principles of Matter. A 
Work defigned for the Infiruction of the Candidates in Philofopby. 
By Friar Manoel de Santa Anna, Ex-Lector of Theology, of 
the Province of Santa Maria da Arrabida.”’ Lifbon. 1803. 
Small 8vo. Pp. 358. 


KNOWLEDGE of the opinions of the Ancients ftill forms 

the intreduction to the Chiiftian philofophy in the fchools of 
Portugal and Spain. This litthke wo:k contains a brief hiftory of 
the philofophical opinions of both the moft ancient and modern phi- 


lofophers; difcufled very agreeably by two interlocutors, Arnaldo, 4, 


true lover of: the fciences, and Belifario, a modeft {ceptic. The 
manner is ftrictly argumentative; without the digreffions, declamations, 
or tedious repetitions of a dialogue; but with a clearnefs, precifion, 
and facility of exprefhon, whieh, if not always original and profound, 


are. never tedious or difinterefting. 
Cuar. 1. On the Philofophy of the Hebrews, Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
aud. others ; defends, in a popular manner, the chronology of the 
Te Pentateuch, 
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Pentateuch, againft the modern French infidels ; though it is cons 
ceded that Mofes did not with to eftablifh fyftems of philofophy, but 
to make known the power and greatnefs of the Creator, with the 
political and moral obligations of his creatures. “The concife views 
of the Perfian and Egyptian philofophy contrafted with that of the 
Hebrews, are admirably adapted to confound the fuperfcial and gar- 
rulous enemies of revealed religion. 

CuHap. Il. On the Philofophy of Greece, and of the various Se&s 
that originated there, “Yhis isa concife account of the ers, place of 
nativity, with the chief apothegms of the principal Greek philofo- 
phers, in which the author has followed the French wiiters, whofe 
polite religion gave a fanction to the modern infidels, The errors of 
Ariftotle he afcribes to the Latin interpolators; and Plato he accufes 
of Pantheijm, that is, of making the fouls of man a part of the Deity, 
Epicurus is more favourably treated, and his fyftem of morality ex- 
tolled and adopted in its full extent. Indeed, the author avows him- 
felf a Catholic Epicurean, a fy{tem diametrically oppofite to the 
monkifh mortifications, faftings, whippings, and other afcetic aufte- 
rities, which the Church of Rome bas hitherto maintained as an 
effential part of religion. Epicurifm is, however, the practical reli- 
gion of all catholic countries at prefent. Epicurus’s canons of judg- 
ment are detailed at length. ‘* That pleafure, to which no pain is 
«« annexed, ought to be embraced ; that pain, to which no pleafure 
*¢ is annexed, ought to be avoided ; that pleafure which impedes a 
‘¢ greatem pleafure, or which may occafion a greater pain, ought to 
“© be fhunned ; that pain which either avoids a greater, Or generates 
*¢ and caufes a more exceflive pleafure, ought to be adopted.” But 
the morality of our author, is much more Jax than that of Epicurus, 
whe explicitly declares, ** Mulic and poetry, which are often em- 

“¢ ployed as incentives to licentious pleafures, are to be cautioufly 
“S and fparingly ufed:” whilft he, on the contrary, cenfures M. 
Fleury, for complaining of the relaxation of the religious orders, 
which, inftead of devotion, h had fallen into habits of amufement and 


buffognery, the WUT ET Abe of St. Paul, that they had dignified as a 


virtue, and notavice. This ex-lector of theol wy, not only confi- 
ders as innocent, but recommends as proper, walking, gay difcourfe, 
playing on the violin, and other initruments, finging mufic, hunting, 
fowling *, and other recreations; to fanétion which, he quotes Saint 
Francis de Sales, and a ridiculous and unauthenticated anecdote of 

Jobn the Evangelift, amufing hinfelf with a partridge, &c.— 
Half the dogmas of the Romith church depend on traditionary anec- 
dotes, which never had exilten ce but in the ignorance of the vulgar. 
The canon, ** That pain which avoids anather greater, or generates 
‘* 4 greater pleafure, ‘ought to be embraced ;” is offered as a reafon, 





* We have feen the friars shooting birds on Sundays, with apparently 
great pleafure. Indeed, Sundays are licenfed for “ foul riot and mifrule.” 
«+ that 
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*¢ that fa/ls and penitence ought to be practifed, as they exempt from 
** the greater pain of fin.” There is one maxim of Epicurus, 
very generally practifed in Portugal, perhaps without the moft com- 
pleie “foc eis, ** A happy life neither refembles a rapid torrent, nor 
** a ftanding pool, but is like a gentle itream that glides {moothly 
and filently along.” Gravefoa is cenfured for followiag the vulgar 
Opinion ag aint tpicurus. 

Cuap. Lil. Of mo ern Philofophy fice the firft eight Centuries of 
the Church, In the early aves of the Church, notning prevailed but 
the Platonic and Potamonic, or Ecieéic phil fophy. his continued 
till the ninth century, when the Saracens, called Moors, were com- 
pletely eftablifhed in the fouthern provinces of Spain, and cul- 
tivated the arts and fciences in the celebrated fchool at Cordoba. 
Thefe Mahomedans, originally from Arabia Felix, who brought with 
them all the learning and tafte of the Eaft, were perhaps the only 
perfons then in we eftern Europe, who had any knowledge of the 
Greek language. Under the Califate of d/farebe, a grand patron and 
lover of the {ciences, the works of Ariftotle were tranflated into Ara- 
bic, and thence were propagated by the Spaniards, who had acquired 
a competent knowledge of that language. From thefe imperfect 
tranflations, fprung the knowledge of the works of the Stagyrite, 
and with them the Scholattic philofophy, which has predominated in 
Spain almoft to the prefent day. Hence too, the progrefs in che- 
miftry and agriculture t, for which the Moors are particularly dif- 
tinguithed in Spain and Portugal. The exceffive attachment of thefe 
Arabs to Ariftotle’s Phyfics, almoft approached adoration ; and this 
prince Alfarebe, after having read them forty times, began again with 
continued fervor. The authar, after candidly conceding the obli- 
gations of Europe to the Moors, proceeds to give a fummary of the 
great Doors of the Church, in which feveral Englifhmen, parti- 
cularly Oakham, a pup:! of Scotus, receive their due portion of ap- 
probation: then an account of the moft diftinguifhed alchymifts, 
fuch as Raymond Lully, Villanovano, Rozer Bacon, Paracelfus, 
Helmont, &c. A brief, but explicit account of all the authors of 
Syftems of Phyfics, from Copernicus, Galileo, Gaffendi, Newton, 
Sir Thomas More, Mutfchenbroek, Bulfnger, Bayle, to Voltaire ; 
and the fophifms of the latter are every where rebutted with confider- 
able fpirit and fuccefs. ‘There is, indeed, a fomewhat peculiar fe- 
licity in the manner of anfwering the farcatms of Voltaire, Helve- 
tius, Sc. by the eulogies of Roulleau and Bolingbroke on the pre- 
eminence of the Chriftian religion, and of the futile inconfiftency of 
its enemies. ‘The notice of human fyftems of the laws of nature, is 
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+ The Moors were unquetiionably the belt agriculturifts in Europe ; and 
their means of conveying water for ittigation, which itill remain in the 
fouthern provinces of Spain, evince not only indufiry, but a knowledge of 
hydraulics {wperior to that of the Romans in their fplendid aquedudts, 
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followed by a connected view of the Chriftian fcheme, which would 
not “difgrace an Englifh bifhop, were it not for two fentences only, 
utterly repugnant to Chriftian humanity. ‘* If France, that educa- 
«© ted the impious Voltaire, had burnt him with all his works, and 
*© others of fimilar libertine writers, {he would not, perhaps, have 
** been fo unfortunate as at prefent.” If the great body of the clergy 
in France had been lIefs ambitious, and lefs torward to mix in the 
licentioufnefs of the court, and more attentive to the morality of 
their people, and to their own, the ravages of libertinifm and infide- 
lity would have been much lefs grievous to fociety. ‘The fource of 
all weak or bad governments is a want of principle or general depra- 
vity in the mafs of the people. With this exception, indeed, the 
author is confiderably more liberal than moft of his predeceffors ; and 
no longer treats the Proteftants as infidels, neither does he defpife 
borrowing from them an argument to fupport religion, well know- 
ing that any fyftem of Chriftianity muft be better than French infide- 
fity. In this view of Chriftian philofophy he has, indeed, perhaps 
without immediately defigning it, given a demonftration of the unful- 
lied piety, folidity, and profound knowledge of the Englifh writers ; 
while thofe of France are uniformly marked with vain fancies, daz- 
zling fyftems, paradoxes, infidelity, and the uncandid vanity of ex- 
plaining the Chriftian religion according to their own national preju- 
dices. This is followed by an eloquent, catholic, pious, loyal, and patri- 
otic addrefs to his countrymen, exhorting them to piety, morality, and 
faithfuinefs to their worthy prince, and concluded ‘with many ex- 
cellent remarks on the authenticity, and hiftorical fketches of the 
propagation and eftablifhment of Chriftianity, which are alike ho- 
nourable to the genius and induftry of ,the author, and cannot fail of 
being highly ufelul to the Poriuguefe, in whom the deleterious pre- 
dominancy of modern French Jiterature, has almoft even annihilated 
the tafle for their own language. 

Cuap. 1V. Of what may be deduced from all the Sects of ancient 
Philofophers, im order to form the Syfem that we ought to follow. The 
object of this chapter is to furnifh the ftudent with corre€& notions of 
the mundane fyitem, divefted of paradoxes, and atheiftic or irreligious 
opinions. The hypothefes of the chemifts or phyficians, the mathe- 
maticians and metaphyficians are collated, and im part rejeéted by 
feven axioms :—1ft. Similar particles ought to be admitted in inor- 
ganic bodies; 2d. In all phyfical bodies are the oil, falts, and fpirits 
of the chemifts ; 3d. Subftantial cfluoie ouzht to be admitted , 4th. 
The firft principles that the chemilts extract from bodies ought not 
to be admitted as elements, fince they contain many heterogeneous 
particles; 5th. It is dificult to fay what is the copioufnefs of the 
elements of which bodies are phyfically compofed ; it is probably 
great ; Oth. Corpuicles, or particles indivifible, phyfical and hetero- 
geneous, Ought tobe allowed, 7th. The ideal ftate of Ariftotle’s 
hypothefis, ought not to give any embarraffment, From thefe axioms 

corollaries 
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corollaries are deduced that admit the heterogeneous particles and 
wzther of Newton. 

Cuar. V. On the Compofition of Mixtures, and their Refolution 
agreeable tz the Hypothesis of our Principle. ‘This is divided into feven 
articles: the ft. Of mixiton, or generation of mixtures. Ariftotle de- 
fines mixtion, ** the umon of mifcibles altered and united.”? “ Mix- 
** tion is not diftinguithable from generation ; as generation is a pro- 


“* duction of any thing, of which it is prefuppofed the fubjett.— - 


“© Hence the phyfical generation of bodies, is a production made 
*© of the prefuppofed particles of matter, or of the elements that are 
*¢ the firlt principles, or fic mifcibles that coexift with the bodies 
¢ produced : nixiion, therefore, is not diftinguifhed from gencra- 
‘© tion.” This axiom is perfectly confiftent with our author’s hy- 
pothefis ; but if admitted, the common modes of analyfing metallic 
oxydes, feo. j is extremely imperfect : as we fhould not only weigh the 
fubject analvied, but the inftruments alfo, by which the different 
fpecies of gas are difengaged, confidering then the joint production 
of the two tubftances. 

Article II. On the temperament of mixed bodies. ‘* The tem- 
*¢ perament of mixtion can only originate from mutual and recipro- 
“© cal acbon, fo that mutually and reciprocally the elements equili- 
*€ brate in the mixed bodies which they compofe. On the contrary, 
“* intempe rance {prings from a want of equilibrium in thole elements 
© of budics.” Art, IIL. Of divers mades of mixtion ; enumerates the 
fynthefis and analyfis ot chemilts, cryitallization, fermentation, dif- 
tillation, fublimation, Nc. ; which are treated without fufficient ar- 
tention to chemical knowledge. Art. V. and VI. Jn what phyfically 
confifts the generat: on of [ubflantial compofition : and in what phifically 
confifts the corruption of camvaunds. Conclufion. On the union between 
matter and form. Toefe fections are not Jufficiently modern to ine 
terett the icte atic reader; and the opinton or authority of Ariftotle 

in thefe matters, is far from being confiderable in the prefent age.— 
,” he author « -oncludes by informing us, that he has finifhed a Hiftory 
f Philof. phy, 2nd eftablifhed the phytical principles, the fame that 
restate a\! the pl hilofophy which he teaches; and which he is deter- 
mined to print in fix volumes; two of Losic and Me ‘tapbyfics, and 
four of Ph fice : in the Latin tongue, Did he more juftly appreciate 
the utility of his works, both moral/y and pal:tically, he would ve Jeis 
likely to in ulge the vanity of appearing learned, by writing that, in 
a dead language, which .m ult be loft to nine-tenths of his country~ 
men; efpecially too at the prefent jundture, when his mother tongue, 
as well as his country, 1s menaced with exiermination by the all- 
engrofling French, [eis the more partic ularly incumbent on him to 
add to the very fall number of works in a language, of the perf{pi- 
cuity, fuavity, and elegance of whic ch, Ne has given fuch Giveieabls 
fpecimens. Althotch ‘his philo: fopiic refearches favaur more of the 
beginning of the «8th than the 19th century, yet his modeft learn- 
inv, induffry, avd impertiality, (a rere quality in religious matters, ) 
joined to a natural perfpicuity, mi uft render his Hiftory of Philo- 
APPEND:X, VCL, XIX. I i Sophy” 
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fophy”’ a work ufeful to the world. Unfortunately, however, the 
author theoretically (for his numerous quotations evince praéically in- 
dufiry and inquifitive refearch) prefers the eafe and indolence of Epi- 
curds, td the ardour and perseverance of Demofthenes; an error 
which has reduced the political {tate of his country to a very preca- 
rious exiftence. We have been the more diffufe in our account of 
this work, as it is the precurfor of another much greater; and as it 
is itfelf the molt popular, and doubtlefs the moft ufeful original work 
that has appeared Jatterly in that little known language: we may 
add too, that the author, well knowing the vulgar prejudices of his 
countrymen, has ingenioufly reprefented, without dire€t citation, 
the great fuperiority of Englifh writers, contrary to many of his 
predecefiors, who have mot unfrequently condemned that which they 
could not read. 


Diffirtacao hiftorica, e critica fobre as pas RR he Theatraes,—An 
Hiftorical and Critical D:ffertation on Theatrical Reprefentation. 
By F.L.R. Lifbon. 8vo. Pp. 67. 


THE elegant and rational amufement of the theatre, is much 
efteemed in Portugal, and their pieces are, in many refpects, fu- 
perior to the modern French, at Jeaft in point of fimplicity and ge- 
nuine expreflion of character, they are infinitely preferable. In the 
French theatre all is mechanical, all art ; and we fhould be tempted 
to fuppofe that Helvetius ftudied human nature there only to form 
the automaton that he called man. In the Portuguefe there is much 
fympathy and tender fecling ; delicate humour, and not unfrequently 
real wit, mixed indeed with puerilities, but not worfe than what-are 
every day exhibited on the Parifian theatres. As to their mufic, fo 
efiential to theatrical reprefentation, it were high treafon in the 
court of Apollo, to compare the fiddle-diddle hopping of the French 
mufic, with the elevated, fonorous, and natural fweetnefs and melody 
of the Portuguefe. Perhaps, indeed, the naturalift, who preters the 
fimplicity of genuine unattecied nature to the mechanical and unnatu- 
ral efforts of art, will! be no little difpofed to place the national mufic 
of Portugal among the firlt in Europe. The principal object of this 
intelligent diflertation is to prove the legality of theatrical reprefenta- 
tions ; an object of very queftionable utility in a city where attendance 
at one of four theatres every Sunday evening is contidered as neceflary 
as going to,Church. §¢ Theatrical reprefentation, or dramatic poetry, is 
nothing elle than the expofition of an action, part performed, and part 
reprefented inthe {ccie ; and that, according to its d:ferent objects com- 
prehends Tragedy and Comedy, which not only experiencing the alter- 
natives towhich every thing of human invention is fubjected, now fpring- 
ing from humble principles, chen being elevated to a grand climax of per- 
fection, and again falling into the greateft ruin; but alfo have been the 
object of endlefs difputes among the learned, every time they pretend- 
ed to decide, if they be or mot lawful,” The lawfulnefs of theatric 

; amufements 
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amufements is ftrenuoufly fupported ; and, after givinga very fuper- 
ficial fketch of the origin of tragedy and comedy among the Greeks, 
and their progrefs among the Romans, inftead of proving it by nume- 
rous and direct obfervations and facts, their legality is only authorifed 
by copious citations from the ancient Fathers! Objections againft the 
drama ate agatu preferred, and again refuted by the opinions of the 
Holy Fathers, and by its public utility as ** a fchool of the people,” 
and as furnifhing the rich and indolent with an amufement, when 
they would ocherwifé fall into intemperance and extravagance. Some 
ufeful ob{ervations are made on the advantages of decorum in thefe re- 
prefentatious, and on the means of regulating them, 


Bibliotheca Univerfal extrahida de muitos Fornaes, &c.—Univerfal Li- 
brary, extracted from various Fournals, and from the Works of the 
be/t Writers, ancient and modern. By the Author of the Travels 
ot Altina, Lifbon. 1803. No. 1. Pe. 189. Small 8vo. 


THIS is a periodical work, by much the moft refpeétable of any that 
has hitherto appeared in Portugal, whether confideced in extent and 
depth of refearch, or in Jiterary tafte and elegance, ‘The author has 
fpent thirty years in meditation and travel, folely to acquire know- 
ledge, and hopes, with the affiftance of learned friends, of known me- 
rit, to give an exact account of all the new difcoverics in the arts and 
{ciences ; interefting and original diflertations on politics, political 
economy, philofophy, morality, literature, and military ta@tics, A 
“© Defence * of woman, of this amiable fex, that nature has deftined 
to minifter to the happinefs of the human f{pecies, will be difcuffed 
with all poffible energy. A hiftory of women from the beginning of 
the world to our time fhall be given, in which wil! be defcribed all the 
heroines that have rendered themfelves worthy of being known by their 
great virtues and memorable actions, And, as all nittory ought to 
narrate faithfully the good and the bad, the actions of thofe alfo fhall 
be defcribed, who, by a too fanguinary and perveife character, have 
made themfclves deicrving of the execration of humanity.”’ Preface, 
p- 7,8. The utility of fuch a hittory, when not conducted on the 
medeyn libertine principles, will be readily acknowledged by all wha 
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* We do vot mean to fanction all the extravagancies that have been iat- 
terly publitbed in behalfof women in this Country, and the fall more scan~ 
dalou: productions in France, by fiating the following fact, as illustrative of 
Portuguefe manners, and wyurious ceremonies. In the younger branch of a 
noblefamily, united to another of equal rank, we have fcen the wite obliged, 
by the rules of deference to her huiband, to fit down on a cuthion, or very 
low feat, remote from her hutband; the daughter, nearly at the age of pu- 
berty, feverely rebuked by her-mother for pretuming to place hertelf near 
her father’s leit hand, while the fon, a boy of twelve years old, was placed 
on a high feat at his father’s right hand! This ceremony, we are affured, was 
neceilary to thew the sueriortty of the huiband over his wile! 
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have witneffed the difgraceful indifference and contempt with which the 
meu treat their wives in every country of Europe, except England. 
Art. I. Reflexions on Politics, which ferve as a preliminary to the 
work, and difplay confiderable reading, oblervation, and good fenfey 
in animated, and even elegant language. ‘The nature of reflexions 
precludes the poffibility of an analyfis, and a few only of the general 
maxims can be tranflated. ‘* The politics of fovereigns embrace every 
branch of adminiffration, and are as much fuperior to thofe of citizens 
as the general advantages of the ftate are to thofe of a fingle indivi- 
dua). The misfortune of humanity is fuch, that one finds even wri- 
ters fo perverfe, or fo deficient in reafon and good fenfe, as to confider 
politics as a fcience of artifice, diffimulation and deceit.” p. 13. ** Po- 
litics cannot obtain the true profperity of an Empire, without procus 
ring the interior tranquillity, abundance and harmony of the people, 
affuring them the fecurity of thefe advantages in a manner that they can- 
not be diflurbed by their external enemics.” ¢* Nothing appears more 
dificult than to make the members of a fociety act in concert ; nothing 
requires fo much power, fo much vigilance, and fo much fagacity as 
the art of directing the divergent paffions of men to the fame * end, 
and to conduct them to a common center, whence they are conftantly 
diverging.” p. 17. © The erronecus definition of Monarchy given by 
Montefquien, is corrected with great fpirit. ‘* Montefquieu efta- 
bjifhes honour for the principle of monarchy; but honour without 
virtue isa chimera. Honour, in its true fenfe, is a virtue which 
{prings from the love of eftimation, founded in the conftant practice 
of our duties.” The rigid execution and infallibility of the laws are 
cloquently enforced, as are alfo patriotifm and true valour. The ob- 
fervations on commerce are fo completely French, and fo injurjoufly 
ecrroncous, that they merit notice. ‘* Commerce, notwith{tanding its 
grand advantages, ought not exclufively to abforb the attention of Go- 
vernment ; the moft wholcfome aliments become poifonous when ta- 
ken inexcefs. Anenlightened policy knows that commerce produces 
luxury ; and that luxury makes ftates tend to their ruin. Commerce 
ulfo, like every thing human, has certain limits affigned it by nature. 
It ought to be proportioned to the extent and fertility of the country, and ta 
the number of its inhabitants. Luxury diminifhes the population, fnatch- 
ing frem the fields many thoufands of cultivators, who prefer the eafy life 





* There is not, perhaps, a fimilar infiance in hiftory of a Ratefman’s hav- 
ing the gratitude and hopes of every intelligent honelt man in Europe (we 
might fay the world), as the prefent Britith minilier, regarded as the happy 
inftrument, that not only prevented the revolutionary detiruction of every 
nation in Europe, but the mo{t probable means of effeGing their falvation 
from the hands of the deitroyer. We have repeatedly heard an expreflion 
of fach confidence, in different couniries, without any other defign than to 
expre({s their real withes. 
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ef opulent cities *, to the more latorisus cultivation of the earth’ In the 
original the two latter fentences are furmed, but not tranflated into Por- 
tuguefe, This is the {ophiftic jargon which the French invidioufly 
ufe to make the world believe that the Englifh are fools, and that eveh 
their commerce will ruin them. Refpx ing the hackneyed declama- 
tions agaiuft commerce and luxury, we have both experience a shd ob 
fervation for aflerting, that there is not a country in Europe where 
there is more commerce and fe/s luxury than in this. “Tie term daxury 
is not underftood, neither in France or Portugal. Luxury docs not 
confift in the poffeflion of wealth and in rich coitly equipaces, but 
in the fplendid appearances, oftentatious and fuperficially tinfelled gar+ 
ments, and the affeétation of greatnels, without the rea/ means of 
fupporting it. “That man is luxurious who {pends fo much in fplendidl 
and pompous exhibitions at public feftiva!s, that he is obliged, curing 
the intervening time, to deny himfelf the “neceffarics of life. The 
French economitts are preferred to the Englifh, but it is becaufe the 
author feems ignorant ot the language and principles of the latter, ex« 
cept through the medium of the French. ‘The motives to imdot'ry 
may be ufetu! to the indolent Portuguefe. Art. 11. On Poetry. “Vis 
confifts of d-fultory hiftorical fketches on the oigin, progrefs, and 
final object of ais epic aud Gramatic poetry ; with fome lively pice 
tures of poetic fancy. Art. II]. Of the Relations of £iftory with 
Geography and Chronology; an expofition of the fubordinate divifions in 
hiftory, yeography, and ye gy. Art. LV. Rap:d Reflections on the 
Progrefs of Medicine. By F S.C. This writer evinces much reading 
andgood fenfe, and has very judich gully preferred the labours of Englith 
phyficians, with which he feems well acquainted, to thoie of any 
other country. Brown is called the Bacon in medicine, and the dif 
covery of Dr. Jenner is duly appreciated, the happy effccts of which 
we have witnefled in that country. The Galvani(tic labours of Davyy 
Nicholfon, &c. are accurately analyzed, as being the beit expofition 
of the phenomena of Galvanic electricity. Art. V. On Friendfhip. 
Many juft and moval fentiments are here difplayed with tafte and feel- 
ing, sid the libidinous fentimental foppery of Montaigne is combated 
with equal addrefs, and more energy and knowledge of human nature, 
uncorrupted by the fathionable fenfuality, which he fo unfortunately 
introduced. ‘Ihe friendfhip between the fexes is happily illuftraced 
upon moral and rational principles. ** Woman is a being as perfect 
as man, and more capable of true fentiments of friendfhip, as fhe is 
infinitely more fenfible. Volubility and inconftancy of which fhe is 
accufed, are conynon to both fexes; and, although conceding that 
fhe offers more examples ot inconilancy, it is not becaule fhe is worfe 


organized, but by defect or abule of education,”” Art, VI. Siege of 


Troy. A brief hiftoric notice of that event. This firft Number is moltly 
original, and where the auth © does not blindly adopt French fenti- 
ments and phrafcology, he evinces principles of talte and humanity. 
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* It is no doubt a vulgar error that large cities arg injurious to the popu- 
lation, as no populous country is without them. 
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Biblistheca Univerfal, &c.—Untverfal Library, &c. No. I. 1803. 
Smal! Svo. Pp. 175. 


Art. I, Charite and Polydore; a romance, by Barthelemy. This 
tranflation has the merit of being lefs interlarded with Gallicitms 
than moft of the moderh produétions tranflated from the French 
into Portuguefe. Art. I. Univerfal Hiftery of Women, by a So- 
ciety of Ladies. The illuftrious women of the three firlt ages of 
the world furnifh the materials of the firfl book of this universal hif- 
tory, drawn up principally from the facts recorded in the Old ‘Tefta- 
ment. ‘The fecond age, from the deluge to the vocation of Abraham, 
furnifhes no account of women in the Scriptures. To fill up the 
chafm, Plutarch’s hiftory of Ifis end Ofiris is given, the former as 
being the firft woman deified, and alfo moft probably in exiftence 
during this period. ‘This is written in the true fpirit and ftyle of hif- 
tory, with great perfpicuity, candour, and impartiality; and no idle 
efforts are made to varnifh vices, or difguife faéts to eftabiifh any fa- 
vourite principles of eguafity. Such a work may perhaps tend to de- 
ftroy the abfurd prejudices that ftill prevail in Portugal, and on the 
Continent: prejudices which Fenelon’s Aftarbe and Calypfo have 
unfortunately contributed to fanQion. The neceflity of this hiftory 
would be fuperfeded by an impartia! account of the fituation and cha- 
raGter of Evglifh women. Art. IIL. On War. Th:efe hiftorical re- 
Aleétions are in part tranflated from the French, but digefted and 
arranged in the editor’s peculiar manner; and from which it appears 
that all great warlike powers have arifen from their cfforts of felf- 
defence ; and that there has been no difference between the climax 
of their power, and the commencement of ruin. Striking por- 
traits arc given of the horrors of war, and of its ruining effeéts. 
¢¢ The lions and tigers do not tight but to fatisfy hunger; man is the 
only animal, that of good will, and without caufe, deftroys his equals, 
and felicitates himfelf in exterminating them.” Proper execration is 
beftowed on the bafe writers who flatter the Neros, Caligulas, Buo- 
napartes, and other barbarians favoured by fortune. It is concluded 
with a forcible appeal to the ancient valour of the Portuguefe fol- 
dicrs; the necefhity of imitating their anceftors, and the melancholy 
ftate to which they would be reduced if conquered. The truth of 
the following obfcrvation we have lately had the melancholy pleafure of 
afcertaining in Switzerland and Italy. ‘* The conquerors, after op- 
preffing the conquered provinces with al] forts of vexations, almoft 
always finifh in reducing them to dejerts to avoid the revolutions 
to which defperation makes the people ultimately recur, to fhake off 
the yoke of oppreffion. Let us, then, refpect the ftatutes of our an- 
ceftors ; but let us preferve with more care the fimplicity, the valour, 
and the virtues with which they made themfelves refpeétable !” 
Art. 1V. Of Gratitude: compofed of extracts from the French, 
who, after feven years of murder, licentioufnefs and rapine, begin 
to moralize a little ; and among other things recommended gratitude, 
with examples from hiftory, which they had before defpifed. 

Art, 
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Art. V. Hifory of Zenobia, Queen of Paimyra. Art. VI. Of Poets. 


Some difcurfive and critical obtervations ou poetry and poets, well 
adapted to improve the tafte and morals of both.  Conceding to 
the poets fimply agreeable an honourable piace among men, we do 
not include in this Number thofe who fay things contrary to good 


b 


fenfe and decency.” This Number, though printed on good paper, 
is full of typographical errors, not ufual to the preis of Ferreira, 


Bibliotheca Univerfal, &c. No. UI. Small 8vo. Pe. 160, 


Art. 1. An Effay on ancient and modern Tragedy. Chap. 1. Origin 
of Tragedy. Yo the dances and Bacchanalian fonys are aferibed the 

rft rude eflays of Tragedy. 4* Bacchus having found out the feeret 
of cultivating the vine, and making wine, taught one Icarus, ina 
province of Attica, that fince took the name of Icaria. This man 
by accident finding a he-goat gnawing the vines, immolated it to his 
benefactor, as much for intereft as for gratitude. ‘The peafants, 
who witnefled this facrifice, began to dance around the viélim, fing- 
ing praifes of their benefactor or god. ‘This momentary amufe- 
ment became an annual cuftom, afterwards a public facrifice and 
univerfal ceremony ; and, lattly, a prophane fpectacle. As every 
thing was facred in Pagan antiquity, the piays and entertainments 
became feafls, and in fine the temples were transformed into theatres, 
The beit poets gloried to compofe religious hymns in honour of Bac- 
chus, and to render them agreeable by means of mufic and dancing, 
which ofiered them an occafion to difpute the prize of poetry; this 
premium in the fields was a he-goat or a leathern fack (made of 
goat’s fkin) of wine, in allufion to the name of the Bacchanal hymn, 
long called Tragedy, i.e. a fong of a goat and vintages.” Tpaywom, 
from Tay, a goat, and wn, an ode or fong; or dancing like the 
goats, and finging ; hence the probable origin and etymon of Jra- 
gedy. Thefe rude amulfements were continued till Thefpis added the 
form of dialogue in regitative to the poctic effufions in ‘honour of 
Bacchus, which have fince been improved by At{chylus. On the 
principle, effence, and fubje& of tragedy, are tome judicious reflec- 
tions, though not very original. On the twa /y/lems of anctent and 
modern tragedy, the author fays little but paraphrafes fome ridiculous 
comparifons made between Paris and Athens, in theatrical tafte ; 
and feems to approve of the jejune, mechanical* formality of the 
French theatre, alike foreign to nature and originality of fentiment. 
He concludes, indeed,with giving a mott decided preference to the an- 
cient fyftem, (in oppofition to the French fchool) of making the 
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* The mechanical uniformity of all French plays is not lefs difgufiing to 
good tafte than their tiudied artificialness. Allis art, without one original len- 
timent of humanity. In general they dilplay only one {cene in « gentleman’s 
drawing room, where the fervants, in the abfence of their matter, carry on 
their intrigues, and ape the language and manners of their mafters, but al- 
ways without either dignity or propriety. 
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{peétacle finifh tragically, in order to induce refignation and hopes 
of reward in another world. We pafs over the tranflation of Cha- 
rite and Polydore, and the Hiftory of Robefpicrre, to notice a very 
clear, concife and fatisfa€tory view of the Vaccine inoculation. A 
brie! hiftory is given of the introduétion of inoculation into this coun- 
try by Lady W. Montagu, and of the ablurd oppofition to it by 
Fench phyficians; a falutary leilon to the interelted oppofers of vacci- 
nation.. The origin, progrefs and unparalleled f{uccefs of the latter 
are diltinétly reprefented ; and fome particular obiervations made at 
Lifbon, are added, where it has been remarked that cold has the ef- 
fect of retarding a little the feries of fymptoms, but without injuring 
the ultimate effet. The direQions for procuring the vaccine pus, 
and for the manner of application, are faithfully extraéted from the 
beit Englifh authors. Art. V. Hiffory of Charlotte Corday, The pa- 
triotiim of this heroine had nothing Roman in it 5 and was only ex- 
cited by revenge for the death of her lover, and not to prevent greater 
national calamities. “Mhofe who wifh to have a correét idea of the 


fafbionable depravity of Frenchwomen,fhould read ber letter from Paris, 


def{cribing her journey from Caen, and her gallantries on the road, &c. 
which are not tranflated in this too brief account, 


Menandro e Laurentina, eu os Amantes Extremsfas. 66 Menander and 
Laurentina, or the Lovers ot Eftremadura. A Portuguefe Novel, 
By Eliano Aonio.” Lifbon, finall 8vo. 1804. 


IT were injuftice to eftimate the merit of Portuguefe works by 
the ftandard of Englifh, or even Freoch authors, The elegant fim- 
plicity however of this little tale raifes it to fome diftinction amongtt 
works of a fimilar clafs; and the portraits of love, fidelity, mo- 
defty and friendfhip, will always intereft and pleafe the friends of 
virtue. The ftory is perfectly natural, without any fupernatural 
agency in working out events, The hero is a noble youth, devoted 
to the ftudies of philofophy and mathematics, delpifing love, until 
vifited by the daughter of his father’s acquaintance, previous to 
her being forced into a convent, to gratify the avarice and fupertfti- 
tion of her father. He becomes inmmediately cramoured of bis fair 
vifitant, and refufes the hand of the daughter of a rich and noble 
friend ; in the end clopes with his beloved, and lives four years as a 
fhepherd unknown to their perents, who at length difcover them in 
the houfe of a generous Jabourer, and reftore them to fortune and 
uninterrupted happinefs. ‘The delicate and indirect cenfure upon 
thoie monaftic inftitutions, itil! exitting in Portugal, will, it is 
hoped, be followed by good effects, efpecially where young women 
are forced by the fuperftitiun of thei parents to enter: thoje cells of 
mifery. | 
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O Periga das Patxoes. “© The Danger of the Paffions: an allegorical 
and moral ‘lale, defivned as a Letion to Youth. With an Ana- 
lyfis of the human Pallions, dedicated to ‘the moft exccllent 

Marchionels ot Nizo; by Jona Charles Morao Pinheiro.”— 

Lifbon, 


THIS tale is much more truly and practically moral than any 
of Marmontel’s, and is not lefs pleafing. The fubject is happv. 
Virtue and Reafon, under the names of Uteria and Nerts, retire from 
the world, followed only by Melanida, aud her bufband. In their 
happy retreat this couple had a jon Tigio, whom they educated with 
great care; but beth dying b fore their fon attained maturity, they 
left him alone under the directions: of Uteria and Neris. Thete lac- 
ter fuftered their adopted, ueder ih pretext of returning to a re~ 
pentiny world, to be lucceilive'y ihe tlave and dupe of the paffions, 
prefumption, honour, ambition, love of glory or tame, avarice, &c. 
and at length take hii under thetr immediate protection, The ana- 
Jyfis of the paflions evinces the anthor more a mor lift than a philo- 
fopher : dove, hatred, and ambition, are the only paflions properly fo 
called by Senhor Pinheiro; anger, revenge, tear, &c. are not paf- 
fions, but accidents of the mind. 


O Soldado Lufitano. The Peartueuefe Soldier. Publifhed by Au- 
thority. Lifbon, Sept. 1804. 


THE laudab’e defign of this little traét naturatly excites difcontent 
at the indclence of the Portuguele government, in not following fo 
fertile and ufeful a fudjeét much more extenfively, and in adding the 
neceflary appendave of dates to hiftorical facts. The work is com- 
poled of eighteen thort Sections, briefly noticing all the different in- 
{tances of Lufitanian heroifm fiom the earlieit accounts of time to 
the prefent dey. It is indeed admirably adapted to excite obftinately 
bigotted fensiments of nationality by the rapid difplay of ifolated 
facts, which, if chronologically arranged, would have individually 
animated the languid patriotifm and noble love of independence, that 
formerly diftinguifhed the adventurous Portuguefe. ‘* Seion I, 
In the time that Rome pollefled the fcepter of nations, when France, 
Germany, and other warlike people, humbled themilelves before their 
conquering arms, the Portuguefe were not only refpected but alfo 
feared by them. Our Viriato in fitteen field battles proftrated to the 

round their ftrongett legions, and, like Sertorius, in the front of 
our few foldiers, triumphed over their molt celebrated generals, that 
commanded the moft numerous armies.” I[n this manner feats are 
related of Portuguefe valour in Afia, Africa, and the Eaft Lndies: 
and concluding, that ** every age teftifies, that the Lufitanians con- 
itantly diftinguifhed themfelves among the moft warlike peuple; al- 
though fome individuals, effeminated and debafed by their vices, made 
themfelyes unworthy of being enrolled in this number ; neverthelefs, 
the 
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the prefent age manifefts by the moft clear and ftriking examples, 
that they are not degenerating from their anceftors, but uniting va- 
Jour with the noble fentiments of patiiotifm and religion, to fuftain 
the glory of that name, which was ever refpeéted in ail the world.” 
We doubt not but that this work will have the defired effeét in 
aroufing the national valour of the Portuguefe, whofe late par- 
tiality to the French is rapidly changing to ardent indignation ; and 
fhould their hoftile troops again enter that country, thoufands of the 
conquerors of Italy would there find a fandy grave, 


As Variedades. ‘* Varieties; by Anthony Manuel Policarpo da 
Silva.” Lifbon, 26 Numbers 8vo. 1802—1804. 


THIS work contains general and particular hiftory, anecdotes, 
travels, philofophy, morality, poctry, w/e fayings, felect fentences, 
antiquities, models of eloquence, (cientific curiofities, merry tales, 
military prowefs, origin of feveral inventions, novels, &c. all of 
which are well qualified to excite that now dormant fpirit of en- 
quiry, which otherwife gives energy toa nation, and infures it re- 
fpect. If there be fome puerilities in thefe juftly named Varveties, 
even thefe have their ufe ; and there are alto many examples of ge- 
mnuine wit, without indecencies, and not a few of humour, which do 
honcur to the induftrious and ingenious author, whofe multifarious 
Jabours have been highly ufeful in prefe:ving the language, litera- 
ture, and perhaps government of his country from the impending 
Buin. 


Bibliotheca Univerfal, &e. No. 1V. Lifbon, 1804. Pr. 323. 8vo., 


THE publication of this ufeful work being fufpended fome time, 
is again commenccd with renewed tafte and energy. Art. 1. Hiflory 
of Panthea and Abradate, is atale of female modefty and fidelity, 
among the Affyrians againft Cyrus, that may be new and ufeful to 
the Portugucfe. Art. IL. Principles of Education, are more inter- 
efting, as evincing the progrefs of Knowledge in that country. ‘The 
duties of man to God, are difplayed in atruly pious ftrain. The 
duties to the Sovereign, and to the country, are loyal and patriotic : 
© Jove the country where you have nothing to fear but the laws, and 
where the laws are not terrible to the juft man.” Duties of children 
to their parcnts: ‘* Fear the fpirit of independence, as it is the 
origin of ingratitude.” ‘This 1s a dangerous maxim, and one, the 
adoption of which has reduced the patriotifm of the Portuguefe to a 
low ftate. Reciprocal duties of fponfes, recommends with great pro- 
priety cleanline/s to the women. Duties of parents to their children, 
to imprefs them with ideas of perfonal virtue in their fathers 
and mothers. futual duties of brothers and friends, their mutual 
virtues, Art. IL]. Continuation of the univerfal Hiftory of Women: 
from Abraham to Mofes. The fads and characters are entirely 
founded on the Old i¢flament, and the violent paflions are marked 
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with a candour and difcrimination, which cannot fail to be ufeful to 
whatever women may give it cn attentive perufal. Envy appears to 
have beer. the predominating paffion during this age, and it is well 
illuitrated in the con¢dy@ of Sarah, the wife of Abraham. Art. IV. 
Continuation of Tragedy, is furely i rench, with difficulty turned into 
Portuguefe ; a mode fufficiently common and _ no lets difhonourable to 
this editor. The criticifms and chara&le:s are all drawn from French 
picces, without fo much as appeariug to know that there were an 
other in the world, except fome extracts trom the opinions of Arif 
totle, although the modern French writers {carcely know the Greek 
alphabet, aud are obliged to fteal irom tie old tranflatois and mem- 
bers of the academy at the end of the feventeenth, or commence- 
ment of the eightcenth century. Voltaiye is extolled for having been 
the firft #z France that introduced the feelings of maternal and paternal 
love in tragedy; but the French writer wifhed to conceal, and the Por- 
tuguefe tranflator knew not, that Voltaire borrowed that idea, and 
many others, from the Englifh authors. Art. V. On Ho/pitality, 
This is a good fpecimen of the fyftem adopted by the French to ex- 
cite a hatred of the Englifh throughout Europe, for a want of hofpi- 
tality ! A great appearance of profound, and univerfal hiltorical 
knowledge, which would direct and foretell the events of nation: by 
the wifdom of the paft ; but which i» fod? amounts to no more than 
the knowledge of a few very common and unauthenticated anecdotes 
of Greece, Egypt, and Rome, worked up in the ftyle of hiftory, but 
flil! without either order or date. Here the only thing that can be al- 
ledged againft the Englith are fome ftale allufions to the Slave Trade ; 
concluded with what mufi be an eternal difgrace to the French cha- 
racter, the hofpitality of women to fome emigrants flying from the 
“* favagesof Europe,” and the axe of French butchers! To have an 
adequate idea of French cruelty it is necefiary to travel over the de- 
folated vallies of Switzerland, and behold the numberlefs graves of 
murdered virgins, whofe virtues and melancholy fate will be an eterna 
monument of the identity of French feracity ! 


Outlines of a Philofaphy of the Hiftory of Man. 
(Concluded from p. 96.) 


F the antient nations which have hitherto employed the attention of 
our philofophical hiftorian, very little comparatively is known; and 
that little is enveloped in fiction. Of the Hebrews we have indeed the 
moft authentic hiltory extant; but the Hebrews were not deemed worthy 
of having much attention beftowed upon them by the pious bilhop of 
Weimar! Very different is the cafe of the Greeks, who have attraéted the 
attention of every fcholar, who are looked back to as the parents of 
fcience and the arts, and of whom we have various accounts by hiftorians, 
poets, and philofophers, furnifhing ample materials for the bafis of fuch a 
work as the ponderous volumes before us profefs to be, In the 13th 
book, therefore, which treats of Greece and its inhabitants, we expected ~ 
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find both amufement and inftruction ; but we were grievoufly difappointed, 
for it contains very little befides ridiculous theories and grofs profanenefs. 
In the firft chapter, we are told, that— 

«* Had the power, which conftructed our earth, given its mountains and 
feas a different form; had that great deftiny which eftablifhed the boun- 
daries of nations, caufed them to originate elfewhere than from the Afiatic 
mountains; had the reft of Afia poffeffed an carlier commerce, and a Me- 
diterranean fea, which its prefent fituation has denied; the whole current 
of cultivation would have been altered. It flowed weftward, becaufe 
eaftward it was not able to flow or to fpread.” (Vol. IT. p. 119.) 

Reader, is not this very profound and very fatisfatory, and of courfe 
very inflrudtive? It yields, however, in all thefe refpects to the following 
dage obfervation : 

** Nothing is more injurious to the health of mankind, than obfrudions 
of their jaices; in the de/potic fates of ancient inftitution, thee were inevitable ; 
and hence, if they were not extirpated, their bodies, while alive, under- 
went a lingering death.” (P. 121.) 

Ye patriotic writers of the Whig Club, who fo generoufly watch over 
the conftitution, how much are you indebted to Herder, and his tranflator, 
for furnifhing you with a new argument for the neceflity of limiting more 
and more the prerogatives of the crown! Imprefs upon your countrymen 
the important truth, that the mement dejpoti‘m fhall prevail in Britain, 
all their fcretioxs will be obftruéted. Not one of them will be able to di- 

eft his tood ; to beget a child; or, if by fome inexplicable anomaly a child 
frould occafionally be bego:ten and born, find a fingle woman able to give 
it fuck! But this is not the ouly account on which the faé here brought 
to light will Mand you in ttead. Since the Corfican ufurpation, we have 
uniformly confidered the ivrench as a nation of flaves, and Napoleon the 
Firtt as a ftern defpot. Some of you have controverted this opinion, and 
laboured without fuccefs, to convince us that it isan error; but we muf 
yield to the argument Which we are aware you will deduce from this dif- 
covery of the fage of Weimar ; for we cannot deny that the fecretions of the 
French are as little obftru@ed by the Emperor as they were by the Na- 
tional Convention, and even by the virtuous Lewis; that the people, when 
they can find food, continue toeat and to digeft it; and that children, 
though not always éora, are begotten as formerly. 

But what, will the Reader afk, has all this to do with Greece and the 
Greeks? Why, not much to be fures but the author makes amends for fo 
impertinent a digreffion, by afluring us in the fame chapter, that the lan- 

uage of Greece was original! and that thanks to their defcent, mode of 
fire: and native mufes, the Greeks were not deftined to become a herd of 
Egyptian Canaanites!” (P. 126.) 

In the fecond chapter there is nothing worthy of notice. It isa fuper- 
ficial rhapfody on the language, mythology, poetry, mufic, and what the 
author calls the figurative w /vom of the Greeks; a declanation on the genius 
of Homer, and a f{pecimen of profanenefs, fo contemptible as to ferve no 
ether purpofe than to fhew how little our philofophical hiforian revered 
the auther of his being. 
~ A fiimilar charafter belongs to the third and fourth chapters, in which the 
author profcfies to treat of the arts, and of the moral and political wifdom of 
the Greeks. They contain not a fingle sruth, of which evena tyro in letters 
gan be fupoofed ignorant; but they are frabght with much nonfenfe and 
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Falfehood. In the latter we meet with fomething like an apology for the 
ennatural crimes of the Greeks, which the author fays, (p. 151.) “ were 
inevitable ;” and as ufual, with a profane compariion of the ‘ laws of 
Mofes with thofe of Lycurgus, Solon, and Romulus, a// of which, we are 
told, “* outlived their day.” (P. 155.) 

The fifth chapter confifts of idle, rhapfodies on Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, and Ariftotle, &c. on the fchools of Athens and Alex- 
andria, on the /a/ writings of the Grecian fages, on their knowledge of 
theology, on antient and modern cofmogonies, and on the excellence of the 
Cyrecian republies, without the exiflence of which we are affured. (p. 171.) 
that no philofophical hiftory could have been known to the world.” 

In the fixth chapter we have a fuperficial view of the revolutions of Greece; 
a foolith attempt to leffen the exploits of Alexander, merely by declaring that, 
as ‘*they were not miraculous, fo his death at Babvlon was not the work of en- 
vious fate ;” a puerile Jamentation over the fallen gods of Greece, the moft 
beautiful idols of the human imagination; and fomething like a prediction 
that Chriftianity too will fall! All this is juft what might have been expect- 
ed from the fuperintendant of the clergy of the duchy of Weimar; but we 
were indeed furprized when we found a man profefling philofphy, affirming, 
that the libraries of Alexandria and Pergamus were of no w/e; that they 
were not deftroyed by fate ; and that their deftruction is nar to be regretted ! 

In the concluding chapter of this book, the author illuftrates four grand 
principles; deduced, he fays, from the view which he has taken of the 
hiftory of Greece. ‘Thefe principles we fhall lay befor our readers without 
attempting either to eftablifh or to confute them. 

1. ** Whatever can take place among mankind within the fphere of 
given circumftances of time, place, and nation, actually does take place. 
2. What is true of one people, holds equally true with regard to the con- 
nexion of feveral together; they are joined as time and place unites them ; 
they act upon one another, as the combination of active powers directs, 
3. The cultivation of a people is the flower of its exiflence, Its difplay is 
pleafing indeed, but tranfitory. 4. The health and dvration of a ftate 
rcits not on the point of its higheft cultivation, but on a nice or fortunate 
equilibrium of its ative living powers. The deeper in this living exac- 
tion its centre of gravity lies, the more firm and durable it is.” (Pe. 186— 
193.) sh | 

Should the reader think thefe principles abfurd, or be difpofed to call 
them in queftion, he will certainly admit the following truths to be per- 
{picuous and incontrovertible, 

«« Had the courfe of things fo ordered, that we had received Mungol 
letters inftead of Greek, we fhould be now be writing the Mungol cha- 
ragter; yet the earth would fill purfae her grand career of years and frafini, 
nourifhing every thing that lives and a¢ts upon her, according to the divine 
laws of nature.” (P. 190.) 

To the hiftory of the Greeks naturally fucceeds that of the Romans, of 
which our author takes a rapid, but traly philofophical view, in the four- 
teenth book of the work before us. After fome ulefu!l reiexions on the 
arts and civilization of the Etrurians, which are, however, written in a 
ftyle of broken metaphors, and rendered jometimes ob{cure by the intro- 
duction of the unmeaning word fa‘e, he traces Rome froin her origin, 
through all her congueits to her final deftruCtion, as a flate, by the nor- 


thern barbarians. He points out diftinet!y the excellencies and defeéts of 
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her original conftitution ; writes with becoming indignation of her unjuf 
wars, and the fubjugation under which fhe held her allies; of her imper- 
tinent interference with the affairs of other nations, mercly that fhe might 
fwallow them all up one after another; and draws fuch a picture of her 
government and projects as is extremely applicable to modern France. 
The following reflection, fugeefted by the condu& of Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannz, we recommend to the ferious confideration of our coun- 
trymen, and with, indeed, that it were engraven on the mind of every man 
who directs the government of fuch ftates as have not yet crouched to the 
Corfican uiurper. 

*¢ Not fate, but the factious avarice of his countrymen, prevented him 
from completing that victory which he, not Carthage, had obtained over 
Rome; and thus he was incapable of becoming more than an inftrument 
for inftructing the Romans in the art of war, as they had learned that of 
navigation wholly from his countrymen. In both, fate Aas given us 2 fearful 
warning, never to flop fort of the full completion of eur purpofes 3 otherwife we fhall 
certainly promote what we are endeavouring to prevent.” 

Were it not for fome Anti-Chriftian obfervations in the laft chapter of 
this book, and fome very fingular notions difplayed of Providence, the 
view which our author has given of the Roman hiftory would be unex- 
ceptionable, but a mixture of impiety was, perhaps, neceflary to mark that 
view for his own. 

It is dificult to conceive how the fifteenth book of this work found a2 
place in it; for that book is not hiftory, nor hiftorical philofophy, but a 
eollection of aflertions following each other in a very rambling order, 
From the introdu€tion we learn, that ‘* Man’s body isa fragile, ever= 
RENOVATING SHELL, Which, at length, can renew itfelf no LonceR! 
that in Germany, (for the cafe is very different here) every man fancies 
himfelf independent, not only as his neighbours, but even as nature! that 
a clergyman could directly compisin oF Gop for not having afked him 
before he exiited, in what place and in what age he would be born; 
(p. 267) and that the fame clergyman valued himfelf upon having made 
the great difgovery, (p. 268) that whatever 1s, is!” 

Our author undertakes, in the firft chapter, to prove, that ‘* humanity is 
the end of human nature ;”’ and his firit proof is, that if any thing elfe 
were the end of human nature, we might pity not ourfelves only, but Gop 
alfo! (P. 270) The chief end of man, therefore, according to this pious 
prelate, is by no means what it was faid to be by the famous Weltminfter 
aflembly of -divines; far from being “ to glorify God, and enjoy him for 
ever,” it lies wholly in himielf, in the weak or trong, bafe or noble na- 
ture that God gave him! He ts therefore exprefsly enjoined (p. 272) * to 
mould his condition according as to Aimflffhall fem bf 1? In full harmony 
with this opinion, the errors of man are here attributed to Revelation, 
termed ** the half-way of an hereditary tradition, at which, it feems, they 
did wrong to ftop!” (P. 273) All this is very good philofophifm ; but we 
fee not why it fhould be fuppofed, that ‘* humanity can be found only in 
the temperate zone ; (274) and that of courfe the Hindoos and Peruvians 
now are, and ever have been, favages and cannibals ! 

The fecond chapter, of which the object is to prove, that the deftruétive 
powers of nature co-operate with the maintaining powers, begins with an 
affertion, which, as to vulgar minds, it has the appearance of a contradic- 
tion, no Chriftian can poflibly belicve, were he by fuch belief to gain im- 
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mediate admittance into the kingdom of heaven. But great is the faith 
of atheifm, which makes mountains, though it cannot remove them. “ As 
the sunsTaNncs of future worlds, py FLOATING] IN INFINITE SPACE, 
the Creator of thefe worlds was pleafed to LEAVE MATTER TO FORM 
iarsgLF by means ef internal energies imparted to it!” (P. 277) During 
the continuance of thefe energies, ether was purified by a very extraordi- 
nary procefs, from which no fuch effect could have been reafonably looked 
for. Whatever found another centre of attraction (than our own) re- 
volved round it, .and either tended to its great focus in an elliptical 
orbit, or flew off in a parabola or hyperbola, and returned no more. THuus 
THR ETHER PURIFIBD ITSRLF! ! 

At this period, and long afterwards, the ocean was a colle@ion, not as 
now of falt water, but of virariotic acip, which often boiled over, and 
covered the furface of our land ** (278); but it no longer boils,” to the 
great comfort furely of all mariners. Next follows fomething about 
erganic powers, which have occurred fo often, that we fhall pafs them at 
prefent without farther notice; but we cannot be {fo unjuft to Herder, as 
not to mention a difcovery which is here brought to view, with which 
no. difcovery of Newton’s will bear to be compared. Know then, 
reader, that the philofophic bifhop of Weimar found, after many tria!s, 
no doubt, that a fpoiled child is always more eafy to reftrain, than a 
BLOOD-THIRSTY TIOER!! (p, 28.) 

In the third chapter are ftated three laws of nature, which we fhall tran- 
{cribe for the benefit of our Wniveriities. 

‘© Firft Natural Law. \t isdemonitrated in phyfical mathematics, that 
to the permanent condition of a thing, a fort of perfeion is requifite, a maximum, 
er minimum, arifing out of the mode of action of the powers of that thing.”’ 

«* Second Natural Law. tis in like manner demontitrated, that all perfection 
and beauty of compound hunited things, or fyftems of them, reft om fuch a maximum.” 

Pp» 291.) 


“¢ Third Natural Law. It is equally proved, that, if a being, or fiftem of 


beings be forced out of this permanent condition of its truth, goodnefs and beauty, it 
will again approach it by its internal powers, either in vibrations, or in an aflymp- 
tote (the allymptote of good nets!) ; as out of this fate it finds no fability.” (p. 292). 

From thefe precious laws, we have fome equally precious corallaries, in 
which we are taught (p. 297.) that “ had not a glimmering of equity and 
reafon been retrieved in us, we fhould have ceafed to be, nay, we Never 
SHOULD HAVE EXiSTED;3” whence it follows that men are jultand reafon- 
able, before they exist! We are likewife taught ‘ the progrefs of an af- 
fymptote !” And fomething about “ the godae/s of fuic,” which, not hav- 
ing ftudied at the Univerfity of Jena, we do not fully comprehend. 

Jn the fourth chapter, which profeiles to prove, that ‘* reafon and 
juftice gain in time,” we have a few general principles from which it is 
demonttrated, that *‘ the ocean never foams ;” (p. 303.) that ** man is in- 
cluded in the family of tive and earth ;” (ps 304.) that it ** is vain to hope 
for a fight of the god-like hero Achilles! !’’ that Plato was remark- 
able for ‘* childith fimplicity ;”’ (p. 305.) that “ hiitory, (we fuppofe the 
author means his own precious hiftory) is a {now bali rolled up by time, 
round a colleétion of filth!” (p. 306.) and that the Germans (for we do 
not believe that Englifhmen) ‘* are asiamep that an hemifphere of our 

lanet remained for fo long a time unknown to them.” (p. 307.) 

The object of the fitth and laft chapter, 1s to prove, that ** a wife good- 
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nefs difpofes the fate of mankind, and that there can be no greater merit 
than to co-operate im (with) its dei igns;” but the proofs which are urged 
in fupport of thefe incontrovertible truths, are fomewhat tingular. The 
firft is, that < the Deity is very far from being aé/e to difpenfe with any of the 
laws of nature ;” (p. 313.) and that miracles and divine revelation, are, of 
courfe, utterly incredible! 'T'ie fecond, that ‘ wife goodnes i is the fame 
thing with intrinfic necefity!””’ \p 314.) which is certainly a difcovery in 
moral {cience; a third, which is often repeated, i is that ‘* wheotever can 
happen, happens ;” and a fourth, that ‘* virtue is entitled to no external 
reward !” In the courfe of this difquitition, it is fhewn, that powers may 
be employed in ref, as well as exerc//e! that Reafon is a ftrarnge kind of be- 
ing, called a GENERAL ANIMAL!” (p, 317.) and that every thing that 
Continues ** upon the earth, endures as long as it ¢an remain (1. c. can be per- 
manent) in its ftate of permanency \”? (p, 316.) 

In the fixteenth book, we expe@eu both information and amufement; but 
have found in it nothing but empty declamation and high founding names. 
The profefled obje& of the auchor ts to trace the various nations of Europe 
back to their origin! but he has only enumerated thofe nations which now 
occupy, or at fome period have occupied that quarter of the globe, with- 
out throwing a fingle ray of light upon any portion of their hifiory. He 
{peaks, indeed, of the Gael, in terms tha: Mr. Pinkerton wiil not: approve, 
and of the authenticity of the Poems of Ovlian, witi a degree of confidence, 
which becomes no ftranger to the Gaelic language; but we are perfuaded, 
that even Johnfon himfelf, would have admitied the truth of the following 
aflertion. 

W hat Homer was to the Greeks, 2 Gaelic Offan “* might have been to his 
countrymen, HAD THE GAEL BEEN GRWEKS, AND HAD OSSIAN GEt A 
nomer !”———“* He who feeks a Greciun Homer in the mountains of Ca- 
ledonia, unquettionably feeks him inthe WRONG PLACE!” (p, 331.) 

True, mof fapient Sir, and «* what Newton wa: to the nelith, 2 German 
Herder, might have been to his countrymen, had the people 0 f Saxc-Wei- 
mar been Baghith, and had Herder been a Newton; but he who feeks a 
Newton among the philofopher: 3, patronized at the court of Weimar, un- 
quel pnabl y feeks him in the wr ong place !” 

As our learned bifhop has given many proofs that he does not believe in 
the moral government of God, the reader will not be { furprifed at the view 
of Chriflianity, fingular as itis, whick he wil! £ id difpl. wyed j ia the fe- 
venteenth book of this philofophical writing. to a fhort intioduttion the 
ouchor takes care to inform us at once, that he locked upon Jesus asa 
mere man, who, though his penetrating mind gurl that © an unreflect- 
ing adoration would be paid to his croisand his perfox,’”? intended no fach 
thing by eftablifhing a new religion, which was meant to be merely “a 
vital {chome for the welfare of mankind.” Should any one fuppofe that this 
phr afe includes the welfare of man nicind i in a futare /laie, let him proceed pa- 
tientlv, and he will foon cifcover his miftake. 

In treating of the origin of Chriftianity, Herder has oceafion to fpeak 


of the Jewihh prophets, whom he reprefeats as good fatriots, who * left in 
. CS eee } nanv fecde [a . ecinaone einen t 

the frutts of their heads and breatts, many feeds of new ideas, which every 

man might cultivate after hisown manner.” (p. 367.) The cultivation 


be lowed oa them by jeta fa s and} ris duciples, preduced a new religion, of 
which the fpeedy : and firm eitablithmeat was principally promoted by a be- 
lict, which originated from its FOUNDE® HIMSELF: this was the Opinion 


of 
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Of Ait early return, and revelation of his kingdom upon carth. This belief Jefus 
AVOWED BEFORE HIS JUDGE, and FREQUENTLY REPEATED in the lat 
days of his life: his followers adhered to it, and expected the appearance 
of his kingdom.” (p. 370.) 

Surely the pious Chriftians of Weimar never look into the book called 
the New Teffameat, or our author, bold as he was, would not hase 
hazarded a falfehood fo eafily deteéted as this. We have many zealous 
deifts in England ; but we are morally certain that there is not one of them 
fo frontlefs as to atfirm in direct oppofition to the evidence of every man’s 
fenfes, that the gofpels contain an avowal by our Lord in the prefence of 
Pilate or any other perfon, that he was /oon to return and reveal his king- 
dom upon earth ! 

After fuch a fpecimen of our philofopher’s good faith, when treating of 
the caufes which contributed to the propagation of the gofpel among the 
Jews, the reader will hardly be furprifed at his calling the prophecies of 
the New Teftament idle dreams s or at his colleCting from allages, and all 
countries, the various abufes which have crept into the church, and exhibit- 
ing thefe as the principles of Chriftianity. ‘This is done indeed very clumfily 5 
but upon thofe who read not their Bibles, though certainly upon more whe 
do, it may produce fome effect. 

“* Without afcribing to Chriftianity all the abominations of the bonzes, 
or the whole of the monattic fyftems of the lamas and talapoins, it feems to 
have been the Jeaven, which {et all the ancient reveries of the people from 
Egypt to China in fermentation ancw, and modified them more or lefs, 
Many fables of Budda, Chriftino, and the reft, appear to include Chrittian 
ideas, enveloped in an Indian garb ; and the great lama on the mountains, 
who probably arofe in the fifteenth century, is, with his perfonal fan&ity 
and rapid diétions, his bulls and religious orders, in all appearance a dif- 
tant caufe of the lamaon the liber: the difference is there manicheifm 
and mifterianifm were grafted on Afiatic ideas and manners; here orthe- 
dox Chriftianity was inferted into a Roman ftock.” (P. 385, 386.) 

Is it for not diltinguifhing between fuch philofophical difqutfition as this, 
and the rude railings of an infamous libeller, ‘that the gentle Dr. Aikin, 
reprehends the Anti-jacobin Reviewers *? If it be, God forbid that we 
fhould ever merit his praife, or ceafe to ineur his reprehenfion. But the 
man who could pour forth this ftupid ftuff, has given a rational account of 
the rife of the Romifh hicrarchy ; and, as.ifhe haddeemed the monkih or- 
ders entitled to that candour which he has withheld from Chriit and his 
apoftles, he has allowed to the court of Rome, and the order of Benedic- 
tines, their full {pace of merit fe @ promoting the literature and civilization 
of Europe ; whilft he exhibits Cnriltianity as ruinous to tafte, and injurious 
to morals. 

«« Afcer that Jupiter and Chrift contended in the fenate, in the time of 
Theodofius, before the face of the goddefs of victory, for the poffeflion of 
the Roman empire, and Jupiter loft the day; the great monuments of an- 
cient /affe, the temples and images of the gods, were ruined, gradually or 
forcibly, throughout the world: and the more Chriftian a country was, 
the more zealous was it in deftroying all remains of the worfhip of the an- 


tient demons.” (P. 406.) 
For this zeal the early Chriftians are elfewhere ftigmatized with the ap- 





— 
——— 
@Qao~ 


* See Monthly Magazine for July. 
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pellation of wretches s but we are fick of fuch impious folly, which is toe 
dull to excite laughter, and too contemptible to admit of a ferious reply. 

The eighteenth book is of more value. In fix chapters, it gives an ac- 
count of the northern nations by which the Roman empire was overturned, 
and of the kingdoms ereéted on its ruins. The account is indeed meagre ; 
and in the four firft chapters, the various hordes of roving barbarians are 
not well diftinguifhed from each other, nor traced back to the regions, 
from whence they originally came ; but the pious Chriftian will be feldom 
fhocked bythe author’s profanenefs, whilft he will be inftruéted bythe general 
view W hich, in the laft chapter, is given of the inftitutions of the German 
hinge omsin Europe. ‘The portrait of our Alfred is well drawn, nor does 
that of Charlemagne fall much fhort of it; but our author’s antipathy to 
the religion, of which he was a miniftcr, breaks out occafienally, and after 
mentioning the new Emperor’s fruitlefs endeavours ** to baptize the 
Danes,” he then fpeaks of their converfion. 

“« Pur, as Rome knew how to catch every nation in the net that was 
adapted to it, thefe barbarians were entranced by the inceffant endeavours 
of their Anglo Saxon and Frank converters, aided by the pomp of the new 
worfhip, church-mufic, incenfe, tapers, temples, high altars, bells, and 
proceflions ; and as they believed in ghofts and incantations, they, with 
hOuses, churches, ¢church-yards, and domettic utenfils of every kind, 
were fo difenchanted from paganifm, and Be wWrTCHED TO CHRISTIANIT X 
RY THE POWER OF THE CROSS, that the DEMON OF A DOUBLE SUPER- 
stTiTion returned with them. Some of thofe by whom they were con- 
verted, however, St. Anfgarius in particular, were actually difcerning 
men, and heroes after their manner for the welfare of mankind.” 

lc is wel] that any merit 1s allowed to Anfgarius ; for our author feems 
to condemn Charlemagne for exercifing over the barbarians that authori- 
ty, which the fate of Anfyarius fhews to have been abfolutely neceffary. 
‘The accurate Cave having mentioned * the fuccefsful zeal of this holy man 
in converting the northern nations; his being there ftyled the apoitle of the 
Danes and Swedes 3 nis being confecrated archbifhop of Hamburgh ; and 
his being conftiiuted by Gregory the fourth, * in partibus Borealibus Le- 
gatus,” adds——* Poft exactum Hamburgi og sertaagpne a Barbaris fuga- 
tus, conitructo aped pradium tuum Ramfolenti tribus ab Hamburgo milli- 
aribus monafterio, in eo vitam egit.” The peopre who thus chaced 
from among thein a miflionary whofe condué all writers allow to have 
been truly ; ‘potto! ical, could not be governed without fome feverity ; and 
therefore the reader will probably agree with us in thinking the following 
account of the cruelty of Charles as im» rtinent, as we know it to be ex- 
aygerated, 

“ Frifons, Allemans, Thuringians, and laft of all Saxons, were reduced 
to fubmijion and Chriftiantty : infomach that the Saxons, for example, when 
they becam © kerfene (Chrittians), amd forfwore the great idol Woden, 
were forced to yield up all their mghts and pofleffions to the will of the 

fanctiporent Charles, beg their lives and liberty at his feet, and promile 
fidelity to tl ne Trivne God, ani to the fan&tipote: it King” (p. 478.) 

The in 1p! ous {neer at the Triune God we pals over,asa thing ot courfe 

with the (uperintendant of the clergy of W eimag ; but we beg leave to atk 
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the tranfator whatprompted him to introduce into the Englith language, a 
word fo abijurdly compounded as /au?ipotent ? Does he indeed think him(elf 
entitled, by his having undertaken an émpojible tak *, to dire& the public 
tafte, and to affume an authority which was denied even to Johnton. If fo, 
his modefty mutt be equal to his judgment. 

In the nineteenth book our author refumes the fubje& of the Romith 
hierarchy ; «and fpeaks, in the introduction, of “ the ah/o/ution of irremifible 
fins!” ‘This expreflion appeared ominous, and led us to expe@ nothing 
but a farrago of abfurdities and contradictions; but, upon proceeding 
through the two firtt chapters, we fund ourfelves mot agreeably furprifed 
by a candid and rational difcutlion. After a very fatisfactory account of 
the means by which the bithop of Rome gradually rofe to the rank of “a 
fovereign of fovereigns, and a detpot of detpots,” he candidly acknowledges, 
that 

“‘ Were only the moft eminently great and worthy popes to be enume- 
rated, they would prefent a long catalogue of names, many of wiich mutt 
excite our regret that they who bare them could not be employed to fome 
other purpofe. Fewer effeminate debauchees by far have wore the Ko- 
man tiara than fecular crowns; and of many of thefe the faults are ftriking 
only becaufe they were the faults ef popes.” (P. 508.) 

This confetlion does Herder honour; but the following paragraphs, 
which we quote with pleafure, are {ill more honourable to a Lutheran 
infidel ; and, we hope, will have a proper effe@ on the minds of our readers, 
as they cannot be attributed to an undue zeal for the propagation of the Chrit- 
tian creed. ‘Treating of the etfeéts of the hierarchy on Europe, he fays, 

“ Firtt of all it is proper to confider the benefits that Chriftianity, even 
in this garb, mutt from its nature confer. Compaflionate towards the poor 
and opprefied, it took them under its protectin from the wild devatta- 
tion of the barbarians: many bithops in Gaul, Spain, Germany, and Italy, 
have proved this as faints. ‘Vheir habitations and the temples were afyluins 
forthe oppretied : they redeemed flaves, hiberated prifoners, and repretied ihe 
horrible trafic in human beings, carried on by the barbarians, whe. ever it 
was in their power. This merit of clemency and generolity to the op- 
preifed part of the human {fpecies, cannot be refuled to the principles ot 
Chriftianity; from its infancy it laboured for the deliverance of man, as 
is evinceg even by many impol tic laws of the caftern emperors. But this 
‘benefit was {till more indifpenfable in the weftern church ; and many de- 
crees of the bithops in spain, G.ul, and Germany, inculcate it, even with- 
out the a iiftince of the pope. , 

“ It is alfo inconteftible, that, in times of general infecurity, temples 
and convents were the fanétuaries in which peaceful indutiry and trade, 
agriculture, arts, and manutactures, found refuge. Eccletiafties eftablithed 
annual fairs, ftill bearing, in honour of them, the name of maffes +, and 
protected them with the peace of God, when no regal or imperial proclama- 
tion could give them fecurity. Artills and mechanics retreated within the 


—— 





—_ 


* See Anti-Jacobin Review, Vol. XVIII. p. 403. 

+ “ The term afi is equally applied in Germany to the religious office, 
pamed a mais, and to the great meeting of traders called a fair; the mot 
important of which are held about Eatier and Michaelmas, when a gre it 
deal ef bufiuefs is tianficted.” ; of 
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walls of the convent, as a fafeguard againft the nobles, who would have 
held them in a flate of vailalage. Monks purfued negleted hutbandry, 
both with their own hands, and by means of others: they prepared what- 
ever was necefflary for their convents, or at leaft afforded a place for a mos 
naftic applicati-n to the arts, and beftowed on them a frugal reward. The 
remains of ancient authors were faved from deftruétion in convents; and, 
being occafionally tranfcribed, were thus tran{imitted to potterity. Laftly, 
by means of divine fervice a flight clew was perceived, fuch as it was, in 
the Latin language, which afterwards led men back to the literature of 
the ancients, and thus to improvement in knowledge. For fuch times were 
convents adapted, which aflorded even the pilgrim fecurity and prote@ion, 
food, lodging, and conveniencies. Journeys of this kind firft brought na- 
tions peaceably together ; for the pilgrim’s ftaff was a defence, where the 
tword would have been of little avail: and through their means was ac- 
quired a knowledge of foreign countries; while, at the fame time, tales, 
narrative:, romances, and poetry, were cherithed by them though in their 
rudeit infancy.” (Pp. 508—510.) 

Our author then inquires, under fix heads, into the pernicious as well 
as beneficial tendency of the various inttitutions peculiar to the Romifh 
church, and concludes the chapter with the following fair balance of the 

ount: 

“ ‘Thefe reftri&tions of the praife of the middle ages I have written 
with reluctance. ! am fully fenfible of the value that many infitutions of 
the hierarchy potlefs even with refpeét to us; and I delight to wander amid 
the awful gloom of their venerable piles. As a coarfe medium of con- 
veyance to us, capable of withftanding the ftorms of barbarifm, it is efti- 
mable, and evinces both the ability and circumfpe@ion of thofe who com. 
mitted trealures to its charge; but it would be abfurd to afcribe to it an 
abfolute and permanent value for ages, When the feed is ripe, the in- 
tegument burtts.”  (P. 517.) ' 

To this chapter we have no objection to make. We admit with the 
author that it contains nothing of importance which is not “ undeniably 
true ;” but if Chriftianity, incumbered with all the ceremonies and all the 
errors practical aad {peculative of the Romifh Church, had yet been pro- 
duive of fo much good to Europe, how came he to give fuch a view of 
its principles as we have noticed in the preceding book of this philofophi- 
cal hiftory? Js inconfiftency a proof of that tranfcendant genius which 
Mr. Churchill attributes to Herder, or of that “ extenfive and intimate 
acquaintance with the fubje& of Chriftianity,” which the Monthly Re- 
viewers found in his obfervations on the various forms and fhapes which, 
in ditlerent places, and at different times, that religion has aflumed ?” 

The influence of the civil and ecclefiaftical powers upon each other, and 
the good effect of their alli nce in promoting the civilization and happinefs 
of kurope during the middle ages, is farther evinced in the third chapter. 
‘The author has, indeed, fome {neers at the divine right of kings, a right 
which he feems to imagine was never thought of till kings “ came to be 
anointed by bithops, and emperors to be inauguratedjby the pope ;” but he 
had Iittle claim to the chara¢ter of a philofopher, if he knew not that all 
rights are neceflarily divine. Sometimes he exprefles himfelf as if be had 
thought an alliance between church and flat, or, in other words, an efta- 
blitbed religion proper in times of barbarifm alone; but he muit be a fhal- 
lew politician, indeéd, who really believes Uhat, afier the ceilation of sq 
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raeles, religion, even in the noon-day of fcience, could fupport herfelf with- 
out the protecting arm of the civil magiftrate, or that the civil magiftrate 
could maintain his authority without the influence of religion operating on 
the minds of his fubje€&ts. The alliance between the ftste and /fome church 
is.effential to the perfection of both; and hence, in the Scriptures of truth, 
kings are reprefented as the nurfing fathers, and queens as the nurfing 
mothers of the church. This chapter, however, which is intitled 7emporal 
Protectors of the Church, is, on the whole, pleafingly and ably written, and 
contains fevera] faéts and anecdotes, with which the majority of readers are 
eertainly unacquainted. 

With the third chapter the nineteenth book fhould have concluded ; for, 
in the fourth, the author treats of the kingdoms of the Arabs, of the rife 
and fall.of which he gives a fitis‘a€tory account; and, in the fifth, de- 
fcribes the effects which the revolutions of thofe kingdoms had on the 
{ciences, arts, commerce, and happine(s of the world. Thete two chapters 
are extremely wel] written ; but we are forry that it is not in our power to 
beftow upon them unqualified praife. The mention of Mohammed and 
the Koran, furnithes Herder with a new opportunity of venting his {pleen 
againft revelation, by more than infinnating that all prophets have been 
alike fanatics or impoftors. Mohammed he ranks under the banners of 
fanaticifm, and accou' ts for his feit deceit in the following manner: 

“ The belief in divine infpirations and miflions was comimon to all 
thefe religions, (the Jewith, the Chrifian, and the idolatrous religion of 
Arabia,) natu’al to the nat onal way of thinking, and flattering to his own 
character: all thefe prabab/y ated fo deeply in his own mind, in the fif- 
teen years, during which he led a life of contemplation, that he believed 
bimfelf the Koreith, bimfelf the diftinguifhed man, chofen to reftore the 
doctrines and duties of the religion of his fathers, and to reveal himielf as 
a fervant of God. Not the dream of his celeftial furmifes alone, but his 
life, and the Aoraz itfelf, evince the fervour of his imagination, and that ne 
artfully concerted deception was neceflary to the perfuafion of his prophetic 
will. —————. This Koran, that wonderful mixture of poetry, eloquence, 
ignorance, fagacity, and arrogance, is a mirror of his mind ; difplaying his 
talents and defeéts, his faults and propenfities, the /e/fdeception and necef- 
fary pretext with which he impcfed upon bim/elf and others, much more 
perfpicuoufly, than any orHer Koran oF any PRopHET!!” (Pp. 581, 
532 ) 

This is, perhaps, the firft inftance of a Chriftian bifhop attempting to 
extenuate the crimes of Mohammed; for, if Mohammed was not an im- 
poftor, but a felf-deceived fanatic, who d.lieved himfelf commillioned by 
- God to publith to the world a new religion, and enforce its reception by 
the various means which he employed, he was not only an innocent, but, 
in fome refpe€&ts, a meritorious man; an opinion fo different from that 
which has been hitherto received among the enlightened part of mankind, 
would require a folid foundation for its fupport; but on what foundation 
has our author placed it?) Why, he ajérm: that Mohammed did indeed 


dream, and (to make the affirmation good for any thing) miftook the d eam 
for reality, that in one night he travelled f cm Mecca tu Heaven, where 
he converfed wiih God, and returned to the holy city before morning. 
Where he received information to this purpofe, he has not indeed to'd us, 
and therefore we hefitate not on our part to pronounce it an errant falfe- 


hood, and to aftirm that the jmpoftor miftook no fuch dream for — 
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but boldly fabricated the ftory to ferve his own purpofes among the barba- 
rous Arabs. 

He obferves, however, in farther fupport of his opinion, thot the belief 
of divine infpirations and miffions probably aed fo deeply on the mind of 
Mohammed, that he believed himfelf the diftinguithed man chofen to reveal 
himfelf as a fervant of God; and for this probability he appeals to the 
Koran itfelf, which evinces, he fays, that there was no artfully corrupted 

-n. Now tothe very fame Korau we confidently appeal fur the direé 
contrary of all this. 

The impoftor of Arabia artfully fele&ed from the Jewith and Chriflian 
morality, thofe parts which feemed beft adapted to the fentiments and 
manners of the inhabitants of the warmer climates in particular ; blending 
them, at the fame time, with the popular traditions, the fuperititious cere- 
monies, and the religious opinions of his idolatrous countrymen. Hence, 
as intereft required, he now flattered the pride of the Jews, and now ap- 
pealed to the prejudices of the Arabs: now felecting the Temple of Jeru- 

“falem, and now that of Mecca, as the hallowed fpot towards which the 
worfhip and the prayers of his followers fhou'd be direéted. Sole matter 
of the oracles of Heaven, he even compelied them to fpeak that language, 
which was beft adapted to his defigns. Henee he was poffefled of an un- 
failing refource under every exigency, and thus a fatisfactory anfwer was 
always prepared to folvye every objection, and to remove every {cruple which 
the malice of his enemies, or the pious doubts of his friends might raife 
againft him.* All this is fo apparent from the Koran itfelf, that the fol- 
lowers of the infpoftor attempt to obviate the objections which may be 
drawn f.om the glaring contradigtions with which their pretended revela- 
tion abounds, by the docirine of aBRoGAtion. “ God, fay they, in pure 
fuance of the great plan of his providence, ‘was pleafed to command many 
things in the holy Koran, which for wife and good reafons he afterwards 
revoked.’ 

Is this the language of well-meaning fanaticifm? or does the condué, 
which is here faithfully defer:bed, evince that Mohammed covcerted no art- 
Sid plan, of deception, but really belreved bimfe/f the meflenger of God ? 
No, fanaticifm confifts not of fuch ductile materials; for when combined 
with tyranny, it is as far as truth itfelf from bending to the exigencies af 
volitical craitt. What the author means by faying, that the Koran of Mo- 
eunited difplays felAdecept on more perfpicuoufly than the Koran of any 
other prophet, mutt be obvious to every reader; but it deferves no particular 
reply, though we thal! take the liberty to afk the tranflator, and other ad- 
mirers of Herder, if they really think that in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New ‘Teftament there are difplayed the fame evidences of impofture as in 
the Koran of the prophet of Arabia; or if it be their opinion that the doe- 
trines of our bletfled Lord and his apoftles varied according to circum. 
fiances, fo as always to promote the worldly interefts or pleafure of thote 
by whom they wer taught? This protcttant prelate himself derived, ine 
deed, the very wortt features of the Koran from the Gofrel! 

«“ "The ftern expreffions that fell from bim (Mohammed) when his ame 
batlndors returned, and brought him the refufals of the Kings (of Perfia, 
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Ethiopia, and Yemen) together with the celebrated pafflage of the Koran, 
in the chapter of the declaration of Immunity,* afforded his fuccetfors 
fufficient grounds to purfue the converfion of nations, from which the 
prophet was prevented by his early death. ‘To this, alfo, Curisrraniiy 
TAUGHT HIM THE Way; Chriftianity, the firft of all religions, that im- 
pofed its belief upon foreign nations, as the neceflary condition of falva- 
tion: the Arabs, however, converted not by means of women, monks, 
and UNDERHAND PRACTICES, but in a manner fuited to an inhabitant of 
the wildernefs, with {word in hand, and the authoritative demand—elief 
or tribute!” (P. 533.) 

Does Chriftianity convert by means of women? or have our Lord or his 
apoftles any. where enjoined their followers to Figu againft thofe who pro- 
fe(s not the true religion? and pray, Sir, for what purpofe did the im- 
pottor, after indulging his converts with fo many wives and concubines in 
this life, provide for them a paradife of //curzs in the next? ‘The Arab 
converted not by means of women !!” 

The twentieth, and laft, book of thefe ontiines of the philjopby of the bif- 
tory of maw, is mifcellaneous. It begins with a detail of the ife and progrets 
of the commerce of the Adriatic and Mediterranean Seas; givesan a count 
of the {pixit. of chivalry in Europe, which the auth:r thinks arofe among 
the German nations, and was carried to its highett Hate of refinement ty 
the Arabs in Spain; and thence proceeds to the cru/ades, with their ton- 
fequences in Europe. Out of them arofe the oder of ipiriiual knight+ 
hood, the nobility of the herald’s office, and in time, alio, nobility by 
letters patent. In the fourth chapter we have a candid, though concite 
account of the cultivation of reafon in Europe ; in which due merit is al- 
lowed to the fchool philofophy, and to thofe fubtle difputations to’ which 
it gave rife. Herder does not contend for the importance of the topics 
whieh employed the time and talents of the difputants; but he obferves,’ 
with truth, that ‘the art greatly improved the weap ns of reafon in Fu 
rope.” Some good, too, is fhewn to have refulted from the eager and ab- 
furd feasches for the univerfal elixir and the philofophers’ ftone, which led 
the Chiiflians to cultivate the phyfical and mathematical fciences of the 
Arabs; and even to the ftudy of Roman jurifptudence many beneficial 
effects are allowed, though the author propetly adds : oJ 

* Pity that the reanimation of this feience happened at a time when ‘the 
fources were impure, and the fpirit of the old Roman law could be feen 
only through a mift. Pity, that tlie fubtle philofophy of the ichools arro+ 
gated to itfelf this practical fcience, and pervefted the difcufiions of *the 
intelligent, by a captious play, apén words. Pity too, that an auxiliny 
ftudy, an, exercife of the judgment on the model of the fages of antiquity, 
fhould have been taken as a politive rule, as the go'pél of the law, in alf 
cafes, eyen the moft noyel, and fartheft from being determined. Hence 


. 


dicted. sa 
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* From this word we are referred to the following note at the bottom of the 
page :—-“* Fight againft them who believe not in God, nor in the Jaft day, 
who forbid not that which God and his apoftles have\forbidden, and who 
profefs not the true religion of thofe unto whom the Scriptures have beza 
delivered, until they pay tribute by right of fubjeGion, and they be re- 


duced low.”—Koran (Sale’s verfion, Ch. 9.) 
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arofe that fpirit of deifm, which in time nearly extinguifhed the charafter 
of almoft every national Jegiflation in Europe.” (P. 607.) 

In the fifth chapter the author confiders the effe&ts of founding and en- 
dowing cities and univerfities in Europe, and proves that to thefe inftitu- 
tions we are indebted for our commerce and manufaétures; fer the fineft 
{pecimens of Gothic archite@ture ; for the magnetic needle ; for the form- 
ing of glafs into lenfes ; for the economical and military ufes of gunpowder ; 
for the prepenton of paper from rags; and for the arithmetical figures of 
the Arabs, All thefe things were either invented in Europe, or, by means 
of commerce, introduced into it from the eaft, before what is called the 
revival of learning. 

The concluding chapter is of no value. It is not the conclufion of a 

ilofophical hiftory of mex in general, but only of Europe in particular ; 
and confilis of fuch impertinent refle€tions as thefe—* Had Europe been 
rich as India, uninterfeéted as Tartary, hot as Africa, ifolated as Amuvrica, 
what has appeared in it would never have been produced! !” 

We have now taken a view of thefe two ponderous volumes, and en- 
deavoured, with impartiality, toexhibit their merits. That this has been 
an irkfome tafk will be readily admitted by thofe who know what it is to 
travel over a barren wafte, where there is hardly one verdant fpot to cheer 
the profpect ; but we armed ourfelves with patience, and have got at laft, 
fatigued indecd and languid, to the end of our journey. But why, it will 
be aiked, beftow fo much time and labour on a work of fo little import- 
ance? Why take the trouble to expofe to public view the wild ravings of 
a difordered mind ? We an{wer—becaufe thofe ravings are combined with 
the greateft impiety ; becaufe they have been ftudioufly kept out of fight 
by other journalifts ; and becaule the work which contains them has been 
fo zealoufly pufhed forward as to have already undergone two impreffions. 
The reflection fuggefted by this circumftance is, indeed, far from pleafing. 
Are the tafte, the {pirit, and the principles of our countrymen fo very de- 

raved, as to admire whatever is imported from Germany, as to prefer the 
Sull and impious abfurdities of Herder to all that has been written in Eng- 
land on the philofophy of the hiftory of man? The fetches of the late 
Lord Kaimes, not to mention more works of the kind more laboured, are 
fraught both with amufementand with valuable information; and far from 
pleading the caufe of atheifm, they contain a ee of God’s 
moral goyernment of the world, expreffed in language eafy and animated. 
What this tranflation from the German of Herder contains we have been 
at fome, paius to fhew; and if the paflages which, while they ftand fingle, 
have pailed without cenfpre from the Monthly Reviewers, and, as it fhould 
feem, from readers.in general, fhall now, that they are grouped together, 
excite in the public mind, that contempt which they have excited in our’s, 
the labour that we have beftowed on this heavy work will not be vain. At 
all events, our confciences afiure us, that we have difcharged our duty ; 
that we have fpoken of the work as it is, having neither extenuated any 
thing, *‘ nor fetdown.aught in malice ;” that we have been more favour- 
able to Herder, than he or his admirers would have been to us; adievumgue 
pe a fapinte non mode tnjuriam cui facere, verum etiam noere 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

Concur heartily in the commendations which you have bestowed in your 

Review for March, 1804, upon many passages in the letters of advice 
from a mother to her son; the work exhibits many useful and valuable obe 
servations which are urged with strength and solidity, and frequently with 
eloquence, It is serious and persuasive. The advantages on the side of 
religion are happily enforced. ‘lhe comparative measures of esteem which 
we ought to entertain respectively for present and future things, and the de« 
cided preference to be given to the latter, as involving the main objects of the 
reasonable soul, and the permanent felicity of men, are excellently treated ; 
and throughout, the practical discourses (for such they often are, though 
comprised within the limits of a letter) merit every commendation, and de- 
serve punctual regard. Having said this, it is with much regret that ] am 
compelled to notice a lamentable failure in a main point of Christian doctrine 
where the Divinity of our Blessed Lord falls under consideration. Iam the 
more disposed to point out this particular, because, though the marks of 
even a dogmiatical adherence to unsound opinion in a chief particular be evie 
dent, yet it may be hoped that the dangerous and erroneous sentiment may 
have been gathered from some ill selected author. 1 am the more disposed 
to think so, because, though the writer professes in this point to follow the 
most natural and simple sense of Scripture, yet the most subtle, distorted, 
and inadequate construction is unhappily adopted. 

The passages alluded to are those which speak of Christ as a God dy apa 
pointment; or, in other words, by deputation, and therefore not by nature. 
We are first cautioned ** not to carry our notions of the Redeemer so high 
as to be inconsistent with the unity of God,” and then, ** not to reduce them 
so low as to render him mere man.”’ A happy inlet this for Arian senti- 
ments! For, first it is impossible to carry our notions of our Blessed Lord 
so high as to impeach the unity of God, if he be acknowledged to be * One 
with God,” as he declared himself to be, and of equal dignity, though he 
took the form of aservamt, as St. Paul affirms. Such is the utmost pitch of 
his glory. It cannot be carried higher, and yet it is most consistent with the 
unity of God, who is One in all essential attributes, although the mutual 
relations of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, subsisting in that undivided 
Godhead, be as clearly pointed out in Scripture, It is indicated in that most 
solemn form of faith, into which, according to our Lord’s express injunce 
tion, we are baptized. 

But the ingenious writer of these letters professes to deliver the simple 
sense of Scripture, without the bias of any formed opinion. Concernin 
the latter part of the profession, which relates to pre-conceived opinion, it 
is too evident to what system her notions in this article belong ; and, with 
regard to the former part of the pretence that the plain and simple sense of 
Scripture is delivered, we have but to refer to the exposition which is given 
of that direct assertion of our Lord’s proper divinity, ‘* that in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.”” This is violently turned from its most 


simple sense and literal construction, and is made to mean no more than an 
allusion to that kingdom which our Lord has éy appointment ; and in which 
he becgimes an object of divine worship. Little, we trust, need be said to 
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expose this palpable perversion of the text; but a great deal might be said 
concerning its impiety, and the difficulties which attend that whole scheme 
to which it belongs: for, first it introduces God as giving his glory to ano- 
ther; toa Creature, excellent indeed, and high above all’ angels; but such 
a transfer of divine honour we reo “age as impious and impossible, God havi ing 
declared that he ** will not give his glory to another.’’ Again, the scheme in 
question invests a creature ‘with the actual exercise of divine attributes, for no 
otherwise could Christ exert that Lordship, which they allow to him, over 
all his subjeets, being present always in all places to receive their supplica- 
tions, «jd to tender them at the heavenly ihrone, to assist them with his 
grace, to succour them to the uttermost, and, according to his awn word, 

to be with them unto the world’s end, 

Is there then no difficulty on our part, in supposing Christ to be indeed 
God, and yet not God the Father, but God the Son, one person in the un- 
divided Godhead, whose deep humiliation consists in his gaits this glory, 
which he declared himself to have had from before all worlds ? Certainly 
there is a difficulty ; because there is a transcendant mystery in the subsist- 
ence of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in one Godhead. But observe 
well, that in this case the difficulty lies just where it should do, and must 
ever do, and where we might expect it, even in the Revelation which God 
hath made concerning himself. Of those particulars we could know nothing 
until he declared them: but we are bound to believe them when they are 
declared ; first, because through our necessary ignorance of what may be in 
the nature of God, we cannot contradict them ; and secondly, because we 
have suflicieut evidence, level to our reason, and submitted to our own 
judgement, to convince us that the word which bears this revelation is the 
word of God. It is attested by every proo f which reasonable creatures can 
require. But where hes the difficulty j in the other case ? Why, just where 
it shouk! not; and where we have no right to place it. It ee in forced 
constructions of the words of Scripture, in order to avoid what we cannot 
contigdict (because, as has been often shewn, it involves no contradiction) 
but what we cannot comprehend, our belief resting solely on God’s own 
Revelations of bimseli But is it no contradiction to suf’, that Three are 
One, aud one ‘Vhree? It would be so, if we affirmed that they are three in 
the same sense that the he areone. But we do not affirm this; we expressly 
deny it, and affirm only, that they are one in one sense, and three, not in 
the same sense, but in another ; the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, appear- 
mg to us to be partakers in the vodhead, because the proper attributes and 
acts of God are distinctly ascr: bed to each. It is no objection to this union 
and distinction that it would involve a contradiction if applied to the division 
of the species among men. We know it; andthe term Person sticks with 
many upon this score of in idequate comparison. 3ut we know also, that 
it is preposterous to argue from one case to the other in this matter; and 
more especriilv as the subject i in the former cate must be utterly unk ainda to 
ws in such particulars, except they were revealed. Nor are we tied to de- 
fend the terny Person, (or any other not found in Scripture) us we are bound 
to maintain the doctrine and the truth itself, We employ such terms, be- 
cause we can find no better to express that mutual relation, and proper 
manner of subsistence whieh exist between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, according to the plun warrant of Scripture, where divine honours 

and dfvine ucts are distinetly attributed to each ; and we defend such terms 
merely as they signify and denote such truth, 
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Can we suppose that our Lord would associate his own name, and that of 
the Holy Spirit, with that of the Father in the same form of baptism, asa 
perpetu val eround of faith, 1 one were God and the other two mere creatures 
however excelle nt, or however commissioned or emjloyed im the work of 
man’s redemption? The difficult, then, we sav again, rests in the one 
place where we ought ts expe ct it, and have sufficient reason to submit to 
It: it lies in the word cf God concerning hinse!f. Let us remember too, 
that this word was not revealed merely to become a trial of our faith: the 
very order and method of our salvation are involved in the reality of those 
p wrticulars. Our Saviour, by his divine nature, becomes an eff -ctual Ree 
deemer, both with arti to ‘the i in‘inite value of that sacutice which derives 
its worth from the whole dignity of his sacred person, and wih respect to 
that universal age ency exere fed both by Hin and the Holy Spirit, in the 
work of our salvation. The revelation of such thines was therefore neces 
sary, that it we micht not want what is now the glory of our toith, a dstinct 

cnowledy by whom we ire saved, and in Whom we believe. Agai . we 
say in the other case, the dithe ulty lies where men have placed it, in attedn pte 
ing to evade the revelation itself, by forced constructions of the testimomes 
Which convey it; and that only because they cannot comprehend the man- 
ner of it. ‘The diffic ulty lies in labouring point blank against the word of 
Baikare e; and in trying every shiit of sail to work ; against a wind that 
blows steadily one way. Jet any man read (alas! he may be much better 
employed) the tortured expositions of those texts of Scripture which dee 
clare the divinity of the Son and Holy Ghost, where Arian and Socinian 
pens have been set to work upon them, and judge from that only view, 
whether such can be accounted plain and natural constructions of the 
Scripture phrase, drawn without reference to pre-conceived opinions; or, 
whether they be not such subtle and evasive comments, as men take up 
with when they ~ resolved not to believe what is transce: idant in its 
nature, 1 am verily persuaded, that such a bare collection, or survey of 
perverse and artful exposition, drawn from the writings of several abettors 
of heretical opinions, would be abundantly sufPcient to direct unbiassed per- 
sons tothe truth. Ifthe plain and nat ural sense of the sacred testimonies, 
and the concurrent suffrage ofthe universal church of Christ in her symbLo Is, 
and in those explications of them which successive Opponents have occasion 
ed, was to accompany the view, the simple conference of such opposite in« 
terpretations lent decide the point with all unprejudiced persons, and 
would form the most triumphant piece of controversy that couid be framed, 

An allusion is made by the letter writer to the giving up the kingdom at 
the consummation of the mediatoria! ministry ; and it is nitroduced probably 
to support what we fear to be the pre-conceived opinion of the author of 

this paft of the volume: but that passage of Scripture relates evidently to the 

close of our Lord’s work as intercessor, for the sake of which he was made 
man; of which work and office he shall then submit the fruits to his heaven 
ly Father. It relates to his taking his seat frora thenceiorth at the right 
hand of Ged, in tne glory whic! 1 he had with him from everlasting, ¢ that, 
God may be all in all 5°” oper: sae, (as Dr. Wlitby well explained it, before 
he lost his way in this great article ef faith) without the pecali: ir intervention 
of a medi itor, —the e su! ec tion of the Son, even thea mentione ly iclating ta 
the retention of the human nature by the hy postatic union which is to ene 
dure for ever, 

J cannot but express once more my hope, that when the ingenious and 

eloquent 
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eloquent writer of these letters shall have consulted such authors as Pearson, 
Bull, Stillingfleet, and Waterland, with the tracts of the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, rather than such as we suspect her to have followed, both here and 
in another place, where the speculations occur about the world’s end and its 
restitution, with the agency of comets; which, if we mistake not, was the 
pe mney of Mr. Whiston, she may be induced to take this error out of 


t book, which, in other respects, is so well calculated for the use and im- 
provement of its readers. 

I have subjoined the passages in the letters, upon which I have felt myself 
constrained to offer the foregoing observations ; and should be happy indeed 
to find that ] have mistaken their meaning. If I have not, it will readily ap- 
pear with what propriety such a work is dedicated to the Arch Bishop of 
Canterbury. 

*¢ In order to form the most just notions of the Christian religion, it is 
of the greatest importance to understand the personal character of Christ ; 
for, as all institutions have in them something of the character of their first 
founders, so Christianity must naturally partake of the excellency and tem- 

rof itsauthor. There are extremes to be avoided in considering the nalure 
of Christ, we may think too meanly of him, and form to ourselves notions dero= 
gatory ta his glory s or, on the other hand, we may run into schemes concerns 
ing his nature and offices, which may be unintelligidle in themselves, or incons 
sistent with the unity of the Deity, 

** We must not give way to the fancy and wild imagination, but entirely 
confine ourselves to what we find in Scripture, without obtaining it by 
forced interpretations to suit with our prejudices, or any preconceived sys- 
tem, And, indeed, when men have gone from the plain doctrine of the 
Scriptures, they have only bewildered themselves in dark, absurd, and con- 
tradictory schemes ; but, if we form our ideas of the person and character 
of Christ only from what we find plainly written, we shall then, as far as 
our weak and imperfect faculties will allow. have a just view of him, and 
see what we are to believe in that most important article of faith concerning 
the Son of God; that he is a divine person of infinite dignity, and had his 
existence from the Father before the world began ; and, that he is called God, 
whom we are to worship by the appointment of God the Father, 

«¢ He did not come into the world in the ordinary way of the children of 
men, but was born of a virgin, as we read in St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
by which was fulfilled that antient prophecy ig Isaiah vii. 84, ‘ Behold a 
virgin shal! conceive and bear a\son, and shall call his name Immanuel, or 
God with us,’ and this miraculous birth the angel who appeared to the 
virgin gave as a reason for the appellation of the Son of God, or Son of the 
Father. The Holy Ghost said he shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee ; therefore, that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. This extraordinary birth 
was as casy us any other for the divine power to effect 5 as he first consti» 
tuted the nature and course of things, he can, by the same power, for pur- 

oses suitable to his wisdom, alter and dispose them as he thinks proper. 

«¢ ‘To any one who reflects it must be clear, that it requires no greater 
degree of divine power, if ] may be allowed that expression, to produce 
such a miraculous effect, than to bring about what we cal! a natural birth 
by the ordinary course of Providence ; and it is a weak prejudice, arising 
from our ignorance of nature, to imagine the one case to be easier than the 
other ; onh , what i§ uncemmon is apt to strike us with a notion of great 
difficulty, though to the divine power they are equally the same. 
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"« Christ is repeatedly called the first-born of every creature, by which it 
appears that he was before any creature. We are told, in several places of 
the New Testameat, that the world was made by him; he is also called the 
Image of God ; he is also named the Lord of Glory, 1 Cor. xi. 8, and said 
to be in the form of God, Phil. ii. 6, by which expression it is clearly un- 
derstood that, next unto God the Father, he is the most excellent Being, and 
highest in dignity in the universe 5 by appointment of the Father, divine honour 
and wwrship are to be giwen to him. He himself tells us, John v. 23, that 
all men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father; he that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father who sent him; by which 
is plainly meant, that the Jews, who did honour and worship the Father, 
should, in future, honour and worship the Son also. Not that they should 
look upon his power and authority as absolute and independent, but only 
as derived from and communicated to him by the Father. 

** We read, Luke xxi. 22, that when he was carried up to heaven, the 
disciples worshipped him : we are told, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow ; and this honour and worship is not only to be given to him 
by man, but it is also commanded ~ the Father to be given to him b 
angels, and other superior beings. When he bringeth in, saith St. Paul, 
his first begotten into the world, he said, let all the angels of God worship 
him. One great part.of that worship that is due to him is prayer. ‘The 
disciples called upon his name, by which it is plain that they prayed to him, 
St. Stephen, we are told, Acts wii. 9, prayed unto him, saying Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit. He has not only a title fo divine worship from the appoint 
ment of the Father, but he has also a claim to it as our Mediator and Intere 
cessor. 

‘© That God the Father has given him all power and dominion to accom- 
slish the salvation ef mankind, is evident in a great variety of places in the 
New Testament. ‘Thus he tells us, John iii, 35, that the Father shall give 
all things into his hand ; and in Matt. xxviii. 138, all power, says he,is given 
unto me in heaven and on earth, St. Paul says, Col. i. 19, for in him dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the godhead bodily 3 evident/y meaning a fulness of divine 
power and dominion, in Scripiare often called a kingdom, by way of allusion to 
earthly power and sovereignty : but it is chiefly a moral and spiritual king- 
dom ; it is not a kingdom founded on the maxims and principles of the 
world, but of grace and piety, and virtue in this state, and of glory and 
happiness hereatter ; it is a kingdom of which every sincere believer is a 
member now, and entitled to all its joys in another state, and to which every 
depraved and unrepentant sinner is a rebel, and as such will be punished ; it 
is a kingdom of which we are told there will be no end, and finally, when 
the redemption of mankind shall be completed, shall be resigned unto God 
the Father ; and when all things shal] be subdued unto him, then shall the 
Son also himself be subject unto him who put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all. 

«¢ This is the plain scriptural account; the foundation of God that stand- 
eth sure ; and in this we may rest quiet and satisfied, amid all the contro- 
versies that have been agitated concerning this matter in the Christian world, 
Every well disposed person must be hurt at any great dissentions in the 
Church, and perhaps among those who mean well ; but surely we need not 
trouble ourselyes with metaphysical subtleties and nice distinctioas which 
only puzzle the mind, and lead men into endless mazes, unintelligible to 
themselves and others; for we may be sur¢, that what we cannot understand, 
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‘can never be of importance to our eternal salvation: and, on the other hand, 
we need not attend to-all the objections of others, that tend to degrade the 
dignity of the Son of God, and rob him of his glory in making him mere 
man; for the Scriptures so plainly teach the excellency and div vnity of his 
nature, that nothing but forced and unnatural interpretations can possibly 


affect our faith.”’ : 

In this last sentence, the Wisi nity of our blessed Lord’s nature is a sound 
and adequate expression ; but how it can be made to co-here with the for- 
mer declarations of 4 god ra by appointment, by temporary rule, and king- 
‘dom to be resigned entire! ly to the father, | am at a loss to comprehend, and 
have theretore Said before, in this letter, that by affirming Christ to be God 
by appointment, the other proposition is denied. | rejoice, however, to 
find that great truth the divinity of our Lord, affirmed in those concluding 
words; it remains therefore only to express my unteigned wish, that the 
whole chapter may be reduced to a sound sense, by expunging that which 
has a di: ffere nt aspect, or by explaining what may seem, perhaps to others, 
to be only c lubious and equiv eckl: 

Jam, Sir, with much regard, 
your obedient servant. 


DeFENTE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF Vick. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, ‘ 

OME time fince I read in the Weekly Regifter, publifhed by Mr. 
Cobbett, a letter «ddretied to the editor, containing fome animad- 
verfions upon the Society for the Suppreflion of Vice, excited it fhould 
feem by a circular addrcfs fuppo fed to have been received by the wri- 
ter, who covertly ailumes the fignature of a bevefced « ‘lergyman. At the 
iuttant | Knew no more of thefe ‘proceedin. s of the fociety, upon which 
the writer grounds his rong ch irges, than what the editor had given as a 
refuce to the angry letter Which followed. As a member of that focie ly 
was fain to hope that the editor himfelf (as I know he is a ftickler for 
the old regimen, and exhorts his readers to. 1k for the old paths and walk 
therein) would have pointed out to his covrefpondent. and, as he gave th e 
anonymous letter a place in his Regitler, fhewn his re ders, that a he ‘weficed 
clergyman could nut have fo written, for I cannot readi y bring my fe If to 
belic e that a genuine minitter of the efiablithed Ch. rch can be i ignorant 
that the ve: ys sround- work upon which this foci ly s tounded and builded 
Up is fix tly conf-rmable to the circular infiructions of a piois and good 
primate (Tennifon) of that Church, fent to his bifhops, and through the:n 

to the clergy of his prevince. 

Lf the editor, more occupied in other moetters, overlooked what was due 
_ta the candonr which he profe les, full I trutted tome oue would notice 
the manner in which the cenfure is conveyed, as well as the matter which 
the letter contains. 

I am too much a friend to inveftigation, provided the rules due to a 
manly aud open invettigation be attended to, uot to thank the writer for 
bringing this matter forward ; but I do with, for the fake of futfering hu- 
maniiy, that he had entered his appeal in a manner more confitlent witb 
£% wnduels of argument and gocd humour. The offending ‘circular addre{s 
se now before me, and forwarded by the alive diligence of the fecretary. it 
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Defence of the Society for the Supprefjion of Vice. srt 


has reached my humble tetirement, by a fimilar courte, I furmife, to that 
which the benetieed writer cenfures. it has been perufed with a jealous 
eye, but witheut its kindling any of thofe fenfations which it called forth, 
when the author of the letter to which | allude fat down determined fome- 
how or another to convey his opinion of the fociety to the public eye. This 
opinion has been read, it has had its effect; and my numbers of the Weekly 
Regifter, which circulate among my neighbours, have been returned with 
queries and objervations not altogether unfavourable to the fociery. 

“If, however, any perfon doubts of the propriety of the combination of 
numbers to effect fo great a purpote as the fuppreflion of vice, &c. can he 
perfuade thofe who aim at the contrary, who combine to uphold vice, and 
affociate to extend iniquity; to do fo likewite? Would not that ad! ra& 
reafoning to which the delicate refiners and advocates for modern huma- 
nity now refort, conclude fatally for the very bett earthly interefts of man 
as a focial being? If it be objected to the clergy that they ought not upon 
thefe grounds to unite, and as an order {till lefs to join themfelves to the 
laity, and form a part of fuch “combinations,” (1 ute this term as applied, 
though not very handfomely, by thofe who difcourage the union of any 
order of men whofe combined efforts and example might fuperced: the 
neceffity of an individual building up a dangerous popularity by flepping 
forth the champion of reform,) I would fay, act as a body of men fheula 
act, who faw the Society for the Suppreilion of Vice truly calculated to for- 
ward the very plan recommended by their archbithop in the year 1699, 
and that it became their duty as well as thei: intereft lo give it the fanctioa 
of their names, and the influence of their office. 

In the 4th fe@ion of thefe inftructions the very meafure to which Mr. 
Ruth and his churchwardens have fo judicioutly refort.d, is recommended; 
and, as the Society contains many a clergyman’s name, I theuld hope that 
a jeaslouiy on the part of the beneficed clergymen, if the writer be of the 
minifiry, leit the laity thould overttep the hounds and attume the diocetfan’s 
province, may fomewhat account for this oblique condemnation of te 
Society, and its acts. As the writer adits, fully a Imits, the frailty and 
weaknefs of man, be cannot but be conicious how much the very beit of 
us want thefe helps and thete ailifiances to Keep alive that uniform activity 
which elfe would foon be exhautied or flumber, and to reprets thofe fudden 
itarts and heats of zeal when fuddenly awakened which are rather the aber- 
rations than the perfections of a good mind, 

* On behalf of the members of the Society for the Suppretiion of Vice, I 
would fay in the exprefs words of their archbithop, that “ we may very 
reafonably expect the happy effects of fuch a concurrence, from the vifible 
fuccefs of that noble zeal, wherewith fo many about the great cities of 
London and Wefimintter do promote true picty and a reformation of man- 
ners.” 

This further affertion of his m y alio be ulcdin their defiance, as the pro- 
feffed object of the Affoc ation is to cerry into etiect the plan therein pro- 
peted. ** Every pious perioa of the laity thould, if need be, be pui in 
mind by the clergy that he ought to think Linlelf obliged to ufe his bett 


endeavours {o have fen ottenders punithed ny the CIN t magitts ite aS can 


no otherwife be amended: and that’when he hears his neighbour swear, 
or blafpheme the name of ‘rad, or {ces bim olfend in Grunkenne{s, or 
profauation of the Lard's d ly, he yught pot to neglect to give the mayif- 
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trate notice of it. In fuch a cafe, to be called an informer, will be fo far 
from making any man odious in the judgment of fober perfons, that it will 
tend to his honour, when he makes it appear by his unblameable beha- 
viour, and the care he takes of himfelf and his own family, that he doth it 
purely for the glory of God and the good of his brethren. Such well-dif- 
pofed perfons as are refolved upon this, fhould be encouraged to meet as 
oft as they can, and to confult how they may, moft difcreetly and effectu- 
ally, manage it in the places where they live.” 

Confidering the Society in queftion as embracing thefe feveral obje&s in 
a way which otherwife could not be fo attained, I do confider myfelf as 
doing but my duty as a member of the Society and as a clergyman efpeci- 
ally, in afking for and obtaining edmiffion among the refpectable and pious 
fupporters of a body of men, who, under rules and regulations, are ex- 
prefsly, affociated by every Jenient metbod to fupprefs vice, and by their per- 
fona] activity, and the influence of their example, to fupport and encourage, 
in thefe dangerous times, the Eftablifhed Religion and morality, intro- 
duce among the rifing generation an internal as well as external habit of 
felf reftraint, and fteadily to infure obeJience to the laws of the land, in 
thofe cafes which all know and feel abound, where individuals would find 
all their beft attempts in this great national concern fruitlefs, and producing 
but vexation of fpirit from artful evafion or direct oppofition, I am well 
aware, for I feel, how necetlary a ftrict attention to this Prelate’s advice is 
for me; it is advice admirably adapted to all who purpofe to be pub/ic 
teachers, under whatever defignition they may rank.—“ A mildnefs of 
temper, with a gravity and calimnefs in their converfations (and writings), 
wi!l not fail to gtin them a general love and efteem among their ne‘gh- 
bours (and readers) : and a difcreet caution in their words and actions will 
preferve them from thofe /itt/e imprudencies that are fometimes fo tenfible 
an obfruien to the good endeavours of well-meaning mea, 

Confcious how apt the beft meafures are to be perverted, if I can at all 
be allowed to judge of the temper by which the Society for the Suppreffion 
of Vice is guided in their words, writings, and actions, I fhould feel my- 
felf, though but an infignificant member of that honourable and ufeful 
eftablifhment, fully authorifed to fry they will gladly and thankfully re- 
ceive every remonitrance from thofe who will candidly and openly {cruti- 
nize the r conduct; and I fear not to pledge myfelf they will, as a bedy, 
decidediy fhew to the world, that, if fuch be their defert, they know how 
to be grateful for correction, alking for no other meafure by which this 
fhall be meted to themfelves, but what, as far as human frailty will admit, 
they have ftudioufly endeavoured to make their own ft.ndard in like 
cafes. 


Iam, my dear Friend, yours faithfully, 


A SUFFOLK CURATE. 
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A. 


BICHT’s Encyclopaedia of Philofophy, 
apology refpetting the review ot, $36. 
Accent, the cffeét of in Englith pronuncia- 
tion, 1173 ludicrous imfance of the 
Scotch, 125. 

Admisalty Soard, ironical remarks on the 
econom:cal syftem of the, 355. 

Advertifements, infamous ones difpleyed by 
the Irifh Catholics, ror, 

Ameiicans, the Anglo, account of their 
manners, 469. 

» houfes of thofe who fettle inthe 

internal parts defcribed, 471. 

» manners of thofe who inhabit 

the banks of the Ohio, 472. 

»immenfe increale of their num- 
ber and population, 474 

Anecdotes, methodiftical, 363. 364. 

-, eleftioneering, 407, 408, 417. 

Anti-Methodift, the prayer of an, 395. 

Ariftotle and Pla'o, refpective aud compa- 
rative cllara€ters of, 292. 

Articles, the |hirty-nine, fubfcribed to by 
toe Bilhops cf the Scotch Epifcopecy, 
330. 

Atonement, fefturian do€trines relative to 
the woid, in Rees’s Cyclopedia, 375. 
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Badini, an al‘en, fent out of Great Britain, 
277. 

Bank Reft:i€tion, quotation refpeéting, from 
Mr. Fortter’s pamphler, 297. 

Baptfin, refufed to infants, 362; the dif- 
trefs of parents, im Scotland, occafioned 
by fuch refufal, 393. 

Bell's Weekly Mejfenger, faid to be in the 
pay of the French Government, 277. 

Beuvrier, and other French preachers, im- 
properly ce:.fured for preaching azainft 
the new philofophy, 272. 

Bigo:ry, Popith, hiftorieal fadls refpefting, 
102, 103, 104, 

Biographia Britannica, an inftance of grofs 
impofiton in it, 157; fingular forgery 
in it, 168. 

Blind Boy, Bloomfield’s defcription of a, 
299. 

Blockade, fyftem of, attacked, 302; Ce- 
fended, 306. 

Bolingbroke’s works, Qord Grenville’s re- 
Marks on, 65. 


Bonnaght, account of the Irith cuftom of, 
360. 

Bourbons, caution to the fovereigns of Eu- 
rope,felative to the profcription of them, 
38). 

Brentford Patriots, account of the proceed- 
ings of the, at the Middlefex eleétion, 
405. 

Britain. invocation to, 198. 

Buonaparte, an attempt to prove him to be 
the beaft, whole number is 666, 205. 

-» favoured by the Monthly Re- 
view, 215. 
, letter written by, from Tou- 
lon, 266; his early atrocitics, ibid ; cha- 
rafter of the firft conftitution which he 
efta.lifhed, 267 ; his condu& on his re. 
turn to Paris afier the battle of Marengo, 
ibid ; his attempt to fufpend the courts 
of juflice, and to eftablifh {pecial tribu- 
nals, 2683 account of his means for an- 
nih.latiny the treedom of the prefs, 271 ; 
his modes of obtaining the votes of the 

people, 272. 

» manners of, defcribed, 273 ; 

his compliment to Madame Talleyrand, 

ibid ; his rep'y to the congratulations of 
the opera fingers, 9745 anecdote of, 
ibid ; views of, refpefting England, in 

making the peace of Amiens, 379. 

«, addrefs to the Britith nation, 














881. 

, a dedication to, 422. 

——, Lucien, {candalous anecdote 
of, 273. 

Burdett, Sir F. Ratemeng of the political 
princivies of, 474; his intimacy with 
Defpard and O'Connor, 416 

Burial by night, poetical defeription of, 299. 

Byng, Mr. cenfured for his neutrality at the 
“late Middletex ele&tion, $21. 

m——-, anccdote of, 422. 


Cc. 








Caerphyli Cale, refleAlions on the prefene 
ftate of, 57. 

Calvin's opinion refvefting orginal fn, 7 5 
Divine Grace, 10; the Eleét, 18, 12985 
predeftination, 134. 

Calvinifm, not originally underitood to be 
the do trine of our articles, 3; preved by 
a quotation from Dr. Links, 6. 

Camden. an error of, refpe@ting Sengen- 
nith Cafile, correfted, 50. 

] Cahmire, 
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Cafhmire, the vale of, Tuppofed by Herder 
to have been the fir!t abode of man, 89. 

Celtz. orig n of the, 24. 

Celtic Refearches, obje& of the author of, 
121. 

Chatham's, the late Farl. Letters to his 
Nephew, charaéter of, 65. 

Chaucer, the poet, fuppofed to have ftudied 
at the Univerfity of Paris, 30; fined two 
fhillings for beating a Francifcan fryar in 
Fleet-ftreet, ibd; patronifed by Edward 
the IIJd. 32; his firft literary produétion, 
34; bis * Romaunt of the Rofe,” 41; 
receives a penfion, 423 the value of it 
difcuffed, ibid; his vifit to Petrarch, at 
Padua, 155; obtains a grant of a pitcher 
of wine daily, 156 ; breach between him 
and Gowcr, 2523 his death and. burial, 

256; his chara€ter, 2573; eftimate of his 
poetical merit. ib. 

China. appearance of the country of, 339 ; 
defeription of the imp rial garden of. 341 

Chinefe government, pride aid infolence of 
the, 338. 

» perfons and dr.fs of the, ibid ; 
dirtinefs of the, 340 5; unacquainted with 
the ufé of foap, 341. 

Chivalry, remarks on the fpirit of, 34. 

Cobbett's Political Regi fer, quotations from, 
refpecting Sir F. Burdett, 412. 

Congreve, concidence between a pafiage 
from him and one from Sir John Moore, 
222. 

Correfponding Society, epigrams on the, 
324. 





D. 


Dedieation, a, to Buonaparte, 422 

Derby Captains, origin o' the phrafe, 954. 

Defcription, dreadful, of a country over- 
run by France, 399. 
Difpuates, confequences of thofe which have 
arifen relative to the reformation, 450. 
Difcoveiies, moral and philofophical, ac- 
count of feveral very remarkable, 491— 
498. 

Dock yerds, ftatement refpeGting the Eng- 
lith, 303; a€tual ftrength of the King’s, 
307. 


E. 


Ecleétics, view of the ‘pecific tenets of the, 
#93. 

Edinburgh Reviewers. expofure of their folly 
and imperynenee, 30. 

Elbe and Oder, the rivers, fources of, 264, 

Eloquence not beneficial to Athens, 21. 

Enghica, anecdotes of the late Duke of, 69. 

Epigram, vn the Duchefs of Marlborough’s 

ering 5001. for the beft poem on the 

Duke's aétions, 222 ; ftolen by the French, 
nag applied to ihd Prince of Conde, 224 
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Epifcopacy, general meeting of the Bifhops 
of the scotch, 339. 

» Bifhops of the Scotch, fubfcribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, ibid. 

Eurove, caution to the fovereigns of, rela- 
tive to the profcription of the Bourbons, 
351, 


_— 





F. 


Fanaticifm and-enthufiafm of the Welch, 
animadverfions on the. 62. 

Feudal! laws, Godwin's remarks on the, 31. 

France, account of the judicial proceedings 
of, 278. 

French army, badnefs of its pay and cloth- 
ing, 275. 

French charaéter, delineation of the, 277. 

Frenchmen’s~ brains, the lighteft matter 
God Almighty ever created, 383. 

French Revolution, concife hiftory of it in 
a few words, 450. 

French Brav:do, curious aneedote refpe&- 
ing, 459. 

French Literature, remarks on its mifchie- 
vous influence, 474. 

French Vlays, on their difguling meehani- 
cal uniformity, 487. 


G. 


Gaunt, John of, curious document re‘pe&- 
ing his death, 253. 

Geological obfervations, 60. 

George Cadoudal,the royali! account of, 70, 

Gibbon, the hiltoriun, infcription for a 
monument of, 4443 lines on, 445, 

Gillies, Dr. his charaéters of Plato and 
Ariftotle. 292 ; his view of the tenets of 
the Eclectics, 293. 

Gillyflower, a clericai quack, defeription ef, 
48. : 

Godwin, Mr. cenfured for “ carrying tite 
workings of fancy, and the {pint of phi- 
lofophy, into the inveftigation of ages 
paft,” 126; his ftyle cenfured, ¢58. 

Godwinian Philofophy, obfervations on thy 
53. 

Goldimith, refemblance between fome ling... 
in his Deferted }i/lage and tome lings in 
Les Poefies de M. L. Abbe de Chaulirn, 223. 

Grice, Divine. Sce Calvin. 

Greece, the common pronunciation of an- 
cient, fuppofed to be fisily muical, 119. 

Gregory I. Pepe, denies papal fupremacy, 
240 

Grenville, Lord Leyifon Gower, metansor. 
phofed into Lord, in the intercepted cor- 
refpoi.dence, 197. 

Grenville Party, the, always more hoftile 
to Mr. Fox than Mr. Pitt himfelf, 196. 
Gieck language, controverfy reipeéting the 
ancient pronunciation of the, 125, 122, 
123s - 


Hebrew, 














Index. 


H. 


Hebrew, not the primitive languoge, 24. 

He!perides, garden of the, coniideied as an 
allegory, referring to Britain and to the 
fyitem of Druidical divination, 20. 

Hudibr-s, his defeription of the taking of 
oaths of allegiance by the Catholics, go. 


1. & J. 


Inclofures, defence of, 61. 

Invaders of Britain, detcription of the fa'e 
which would pwobably arccend them, 198. 

Ireland, 2 Popifh committee fitting in, 3314. 

———, parts of, where the king’s writ 
does not -un, 359. 

Iftaelites. Mr. Bryant's philofophical ac- 
count of the wanderings ot the, contratt- 
ed with the theory of Herder, 93. 

Johnfon, Dr, bis epigram on Milfs Afton 
paraphrafed, 222, traced to Dryden's 
Milcellanjes, ibid. 


K. 


Kate of the Vale, the fong of, prov.d to be 
a plagiarifm, 223. 

Knighthood, preparatory education for the 
honour of, 33. 


L. 


Lazuna, acc-unt of the manners of its in- 
habit ints. 458. 

La Harpe, abufed for the mot honourable 
att of his life, 269; an exaggerated 
charge agaiaft, 270. 

Lancafter, the ev. Daniel, cenfured for the 
colloquial ftyle of his funeral fermon, 
3. 

Lanzuage, an affinity between the fimple 
elements of, and the ideas which they are 

/ Meant to convey, 28. 

, quantity in the Englith, rules 
refpetting, 115. 

Laurifton, the French general, condu&ed 
to town by the Chief of the Britifh navy, 
353. 

Lezion of Honour, account of the Erench, 
7a. ‘ 

Literary Journal, remarks on its review of 
Bithop Skinner's pamphlet, 207 5 its ob- 
fervations on the Ant jacobin Review of 

> Dr. Campbell's Le€tures, 218. 

Lianfawell Church-yard, remarks On, 57. 


-- 





M. 


Macartney, Lord, his defcription of the ime 
pesial earclen at Yehol, wm China, 341, 
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Macklin, the ‘a@or, birth of, 353; his af. 
fumption of the character of Shylock, 
355. 

Mainwaring Mr. the libels of the Morning 
Chronicle refpecting, repelled, 419, 420, 

Marlborough, er igram on the vidtories of 
the Duxe of, applied to the Prince of 
Conde, 223. 

Martyrdom, cafviftical defence of, 164, 

Matiacmg of the Brith Proteftants in Ire- 
land, 231. 

Methodiitical anecdotes, 393, 394. 

Methodiit preacher, Liftory of a, 386. 

Methodiim, remark on, trem the Annual 
Review, 433 

Middletex Election, lines on the, 224. 

—-, account of proceedings 

at the late, 403, to 422. 

— Eiettions, the two laft compared, 








420, 

Military reputation, the value of, to Eng- 
land, 870 

Milford Haven, obfervations on the necef- 
lity of fortiving, 58. 

Monthly Magazine, injuflice. partiality, abs 
furdity, and inefticieney of itshalf yearly 
retrofpect of domeftic literature, 318. 

Monthly Review, condemned for favouring 
Buonaparte, 213 

Mentlofier, the French journalift, a miftake 
refpecting, corrected, 272. 

Muulin, methodiftical revival of relig on at, 
3QIt 

Murat, the French general, account of, 
70; remarkable letter of, 73. 

Muf:rave, Sir iiichard, extrafls from his 
Hiftogy of the lrith Rebellion, 105, 106 ; 
condemns the Lith Vapers, tae Prefs and 
Union Star, 245. 


N. 


Naval force of Encland and France, flate- 
ment re{pecting the, 307 ; that of kng- 
land p.oved to be fuperior, sbid. 

Navigation, utility of correct books of, 73. 

———.——-— Laws, Mr. Cocks arguments 
reipecting the, 202. 

Navy, the preparations of France to raife a 

, great, 385, 

Nogues, Citizen, lines to by the dog Carlo, 
831. 

Novels and :omances, firiétures ou the mo- 
dern, 494. 

Novel writers, remarks on modern, 48. 

Number, the, 666, a theory refpecting, 265 


oO. 


Oder and Elbe, the rivers, fuurces of, 2/4. 
Orde's, Holy, the wickednefs of taking, 
merely for the thew of a profeffion, 151. 

Lila Original 
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Original fin, Calvin's opinion refpefting, 7 ; 
remacks on by Dr. Kipling’s friend, $. “ 


P. 


Paine, Tom, compared with John Cade, 51. 

Pair-makers, a cant appellation aflumed by 
a defeription of jacobin fhoe-makers ; at 
the Middilefex Eleétion, 404 ; their mode 
of condu&t, 405. 

Parr, Dr. anecdotes of, 405. 7 

» his infcription for a monument 
of Mr. Gibbon, 444 ; lines on, 445. 

Peace, extraét from a memorial and project 
of, written by a Frenchman, 380. 

Pierce, Alice, parted from King Edward, 
159. 

Pitt, Mr. Lord Chatham's Letters to his 


nephew dedicated to, by Lord Grenville, 
64. 








» defence of the conduét of, re- 
fpeéting the forming of a new adminiftra- 
tion, 196. 

» hated and feared by the French, 





38s. 
Plato and Ariftotle, refpeftive and compa- 
rative charafters of, 292. 


Plowden, Mr. his affertion refpef&ting Mr. 


H. Addington contradited, 237. 

-, bred at St. Omer’s, 239; pub- 
lithes a work entitled Jura Anglorum, 
240; his exaggerated defcription of Irith 
civilization, 243 ; the main object of his 
Hiflorical Review, to prove that the Eng- 
lith government, from the reign of Henry 
Jl. have ftriven inceffantly, to keep the 
Trifh in a ftate of degradation, 245 ; en- 
deavours to invalidate the veracity of 
Hume, 352% 

Plumer, Mr. his opinion at the Cacrmarthen 
eleétion, 410; applied to the Middlefex 
ele€tion, 411. ; 

Pluto fuppafed to be Japheth, from whom 
Drui:'s are conje€tured to have fprung, 25. 

Piedeftination. See Calvin. 

Poetry, Mr. Mitford’s etymology of the 
word, objeéted to, 125. 

Poetry, remarks on fome modern democra- 
tic effufions, 452. 

Pdpe’s imitation of Ben Johnfon, 221; of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ibid. 

Precedent, curious remarks on the word, 
219. 

Prepofitions, iMuftration ef Dr. Hill's theory 
of, 177: 
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Q. 


Quacks, literary, defcription of, 50. 
Queries, anfwers of the Papift univerfities 
to thofe, made by Mr. Pitt, 233. 


Quin, the actor, anecdote of, 354, 





Index. 


R. 


Reflections on the prefent times, 395, 307. 

Relormation of Luther, remerks on that 
event, 449, 450. 

Regnier, the grand judge of France, ancc- 
dote of, 71. 

Religion, methodiftical revival of in Scot- 
land, and its effects, 391, 394. 

Religious innovation, remarks on, 164. 

Re-union, ifle of, formerly ifle Bourbon, 
account of, 458. 

Richardfon, the novelift, ftrictures on the 
writings of, 168 ; account of hislife and 
literary progrefs, 169; obtervations on 
his reipective works, ibid. 

Roche, Father Philip, circumftanees re- 
fpecting, 365. 

Roman de la Rofe, remarks on the ancient, 
$7. 

Rome, the common pronunciation of an- 
cient, fuppoted to be firi€tly mufical, 
119. 

Rumbold, Sir George, animadverfions on 
the feizure of, 332. 

Ruffia, the military force of, reprefented ta 
be {mall, 377. 


S. , 


Sailers, number of, voted by the Houfe of 
Cotmmons, 807. 

Scottifh clergyman, ftupidity of a, in ate 
tempting to explain the fcriptures, 295. 
Sheridan, Mr. anecdote of refpefting the 

Micddiefex ele&tion, 417. 

Sheriffs of Middiefex, condué& of the, at 
the Middlefex eleétion, 409. 

Ship, kine’s, initance of enormous expence 
in building and repairing one, at a private 
dock-yard, 309. 

Ships, king's, comparative eftimate of thofe 
which are built in the king’s yard, and in 
private yards, 308. 

Ship-builders, private, comparifon of the 
number of men employed, and of thofe 
employed in the king's yards, 308. 

Shipwrights, deficiency of in Woolwich 
and Deptford dock-yards, 395; mode of 
their work ng in the king’s yards, 367. 

Shoe-makers, the journeymen, particularly 
ferviceable to Sir F. Burdett, by their ef- 
forts to procure a celourable majority, 
404. 

Silefian mountains, mode of living on the, 
264. 





dinner, defcription of a fathionable, 
ibid. 

Sin, original. See Calvin. 

Skinner, bifhop, a letter to, refpe&ting his 
defence of epifcopacy, 217; remarks on 
his concluding addrefs to the epifcopa- 
Jiang vf Scotland, 218, ; 

a. . 


glaye 
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Siave Trade, notice of a new work on the 
defence of the, 316. 

Soap, the Chinefe unacquainted with the 
u'e of, 341. 

Soldiers, Englith, propriety of employing 
on foreign ground, ‘379. 

Spondee, inftance of the miftaken, 300. 

Stael, Madame de, fent out of France, 
272. 

Stones from the atmofphere, hypothefis 
concerningthem, 459. 


T. 
c 
Taniftry, the Irifh cuftom of, explained; 
242. 

Taylof,*Mr. not an interpreter of Ariftotle, 
45 remarkable arrogance of, 294. 
Timber, for the navy, fcarcity of, 3053 

remedy againit, propofed, 306. 
Tongues, view of the ftate and attainments 
of primitive fociety before the feparation 
of, 22. 
Tourmement, a folemn, holden in’ London 
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on the marriage of the Earl of Richmond 
and the Princefs Blanche, 34. 


V. 


Volney, reafons of his lat vifit to America, 
467. 

Volunteers, Sir Robert Wilfon's opinion of 
the difadvantages which they would la- 
bour under in the event of invafion, 185. 

Vowels, the long and fhort founds of, fcarce- 
ly ever marked by the fame written cha- 
rafter, 1143 this pofition illuftrated by 
ftory, ibid. 


WwW, 


War, obfervations om the impolicy and dan~ 
ger of a defenfive,: 363. 

Wickliffe, appointed to meet the Pope's 
commiffiioners at Brnges, 156. 

Wine, expediency of allowing a drawback 
on for the army, 207. 

Writing, conje€tures refpetting the origin 

' of, 23. 
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